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PREFACE 



At the end of a work so extensive as this, an author, I 
suppose, always feels how much better it would be done if 
he had it to do again. When I began I had but a partial 
knowledge of the ground to be traversed, and of a few im- 
portant parts I knew nothing. This is the cause of one or 
two irregularities which otherwise would have been avoided. 
Some writers, for instance, are noticed at more length 
than others who are perhaps of greater importance. 

In the preface to my essay on Pantheism I have recorded 
the circumstances which determined me to devote some years 
to the special study of theology. When I came to London, in 
1859, I began a course of reading with the object of in- 
quiring into the nature of revelation and the evidences by 
which it is supported. At the end of four years I had 
formed a plan of something like a complete history of 
theology, which would set forth the special character of 
Christianity and its relation to other religions. In the 
spring of 1863 I showed the outlines of my work to the late 
Professor Maurice, who had gone over large portions of the 
same field, and whose writings had been of great service to 
me. The Professor looked over the paper, and returning it, 
said, with an incredulous smile, * You have twenty years' 
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work before you/ Ho advised mo to try one part first, and to 
go on with the rest if that succeeded. I took his advice, and 
in 1866 the first chapter, which was on Pantheism, had 
become a large volume. Ten years have passed since that 
conversation with Professor Maurice. The present work is 
only the completion of the second chapter, and the first will 
have to be re-written. 

The second chapter in the original plan was on Deism. 
This will account for the prominence given to the Deists, 
and also for some peculiarities in the stand-point &om which 
the whole subject is treated. The papers on the English 
Deists were submitted to the late Dean Alford for insertion 
in the Contemporary Review^ of which he was at that time the 
Editor. The Dean at once saw their value to the history of 
English theology, and wrote a noble defence of them when 
he was charged by some writers in the clerical newspapers 
with reviving the forgotten literature of the Deists. It was a 
field which Dr. Alford himself had never touched, and, with 
all the frankness of his ingenuous nature, he confessed that 
he had learned a great deal &om reading my papers.* It was 
intended to collect the articles on the Deists into a volume, 
but the publisher suggested extending them so as to make a 
history of the theology of the eighteenth century. I expected 
to get a beginning about the time of the Bevolution or 
dating from the influence of Locke ; but I found at last 
that I must go back to the Reformation. 

The spirit in which this work is written is, I trust, alto- 

* The Dean wrote to me after the because of Woolston's language, 

publication of the paper on Anthonv But in spite of the storm that had 

Collins, that he had been stormed witn been raised, he completed the series. 

letters of remonstrance, chiefly from which consisted of two more, Tindal 

the dcrgy. The paper on Woolston and Uumc. 
he rejected after it was in type, 
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gcther different from the ordinary spirit in which histories 
of the Church or of theology are generally written. I have 
not abused those from whom I differ^ and I have not exalted 
those with whom I agree. I have had beside me for general 
reference Dean Hook's ' Ecclesiastical Biography/ and have 
tried to fight against the spirit which pervades it. When 
the Dean comes to a Nonjuror or a Scotch Episcopalian^ he is 
sure to find a saint, a confessor, or a martyr^ to whom many 
pages of eulogy are to be devoted. When he comes to a 
Nonconformist, even if it be a Calamy, a Howe, or a Watts, 
they are served with a few dates and, perhaps, a list of their 
publications. A liberal Churchman is generally described 
as ' this unprincipled man,' or ' this Arian heretic,' while for 
the leaders of Presbyterianism in Scotland, the Dean opens 
the floodgates of his wrath, and pours forth an overwhelming 
torrent of hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. My 
wish has been to write a history of theology on the rigid 
principles of natural science ; to feel as if I were of no party, 
no country, and no creed ; to appeal to no man's partialities 
or prejudices, but to state the naked truth, however cold the 
form in which it might appear. I have remembered a wise 
saying of John Stuart Mill, that ' a doctrine is not judged 
ut all till it is judged in its best form ; ' and I have tried to 
write as if the time predicted by Hooker were come, when 
* three words written with charity and meekness shall re- 
ceive a more blessed reward than three thousand volumes 
written with a disdainful sharpness of wit.' 

The objection has been made that under the name of re- 
Ugious thought I have been writing, not of religion but of 
theology. I cannot undertake at present to determine the 
difference between religion and theology. But I use tlie 
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words ' religious thought ' as meaning theology rather than 
religion. I have written a history of opinions concerning 
religion. A history of religious life in England has 
been suggested as the complement of this work. This will 
probably be my next occupation. I shall then exhibit the 
Catholicism of religion rather than the Sectarianism of 
theology. Instead of doctrines and opinions, the subject 
will be the Christian life. I hope in that work to be able to 
do more justice to the lives and works of the Puritans and 
the Evangelicals, as well as to all that was really good and 
Christian in High Churchmen and Nonjurors. 

I have to thank several reviewers and some private 
correspondents for suggestions, which have received, or in 
future editions will receive, due attention.* 



liOWIB TOOTINO, 



* Some eon-igenda will be found on p. 416. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CX)NVOCATIOX. SACHEVERELL. ARIANISM. WHISTON. 

CLAKKE. WATERLAND. HOADLY CONTROVERSY. — SYKES. 

CONYERS MIDDLETON. ARCHBISHOP WAKE. POTTER. 

BISHOP FLEETWOOD. — ^ATTERBURY. GIBSON. SHERLOCK. 

HARE.] WILSON. SAMUEL WESLEY. JOHN BALGUY. 

BRETT. WILLIAM LAW. SWIFT. — JOHN HUTCHINSON. 

ADDISON. 

THE relations between the State and the Church of Eng- HelatioDs of 
land were never defined. Sometimes the Church had a g^^ *" 
semblance of liberty and independence, but at other times 
its laws have proceeded direct from the State. The 
eighteenth century began with claims, at least on the 
part of the inferior clergy, for greater ecclesiastical power. 
We have already seen how King William's scheme of Com- 
prehension was firustrated unexpectedly by the Lower 
House of Convocation. Tillotson thought that the clergy 
might be entrusted with measures necessary for the wel^ 
fare of the Church; but exi)erience taught him that he 
was wrong. Soon after the defeat of the scheme of Com- 
prehension, he was raised to the primacy. For eleven 
years the Convocation was not allowed to meet, and was 
thus kept, as Bumet says, ' from doing mischief.* 

The Lower House of Convocation, in the session of 1689, Bifferencns 
had given many signs of dissatisfaction with the proceed- two Houses of 
ings of King William and the bishops. Besides the ConvocaUon. 
effort to conciliate the moderate Nonconformists by changes 
in the Liturgy, they had seen Episcopacy overthrown in 
Scotland, and a general toleration granted to the most 
extreme Dissenters in England. These were serious matters 

VOL. III. B 
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CHAP. XII. for a generation of Churchmen who sympathised with the 
measures of Sheldon, after the Restoration of Charles. 
When the bishops voted an address to King William, 
they commended his Majesty's zeal *for the Protestant 
religion in general, and the Church of England in par- 
ticular.' It was expected that the Lower House would 
adopt the same address, but they claimed the right to 
approach the throne as a separate and independent body. 
This claim was resisted. ^ They then objected to the words 
'Protestant religion.' They could not recognise religion 
in this general, and, to their minds, vague sense. They 
were willing to substitute 'Protestant Churches.' The 
bishops then .proposed to amend the address by saying, 
*The interest of the Protestant religion in this and all 
other Protestant Churches.' The Lower House still ob- 
jected, that this put the Church of England on the same 
level with the foreign Protestant and Presbyterian Churches. 
They were not satisfied till the words * this ' and * and ' 
were omitted. After thanking his Majesty for his care for 
the Church of England, there followed * the interest of the 
Protestant religion in all other Protestant Churches.' 

The two parties represented by the two Houses of Con- 
vocation, in 1689, continued, with various modifications, the 
two leading parties throughout the eighteenth century. 
Their first great warfare began during the years that Con- 
vocation was suppressed. The subject of controversy was 
the rights of the clergy and the constitution of Convo- 
cation. In 1697, a zealous High Churchman published a 
'Letter to a pamphlet called 'A Letter to a Convocation Man.'* The 
Mml*^^^^ writer argued for Convocation as the only means of curing 
all the distempers to which the Church is liable. Its 
restoration was demanded by the prevalence of immorality, 
heresy, scepticism, deism, atheism, and * contempt of the 
priesthood.' The picture of the unbelief of the age was 
certainly appalling. Some of the clergy had even ceased 
to believe the Mosaic history: some of them denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and others, that of the Divine Unity. 
Mysteries were excluded from Christianity ; and such was 
the general indifference to religion, that there were even 

♦ Thia waa ascribed by some to Dr. Binkes ; by others to Sir B. Shower. 
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pleas put forth for a ' universal unlimited toleration.' The CHAP. XII. 
promoters of all these impieties were plainly intimated. 
They were such men as Thomas Burnet, John Locke, John 
Toland, and William Sherlock. In addition to these here- 
tics, some of the French ministers in London had been con- 
victed of Socinianism by their own synod. The land, 
moreover, had been deluged with Socinian pamphlets. 
Lords and Commons, the writer said, can do nothing. 
They cannot discern truth from heresy. Convocation must 
arise and stem .the torrent. We must demand from the 
State the rights of the Church. It was declared free by 
Magna Charta, and yet it is denied the power of self- 
government, which is possessed by every sect in the king- 
dom. 

The writer maintained that Convocation ought to be Convocation 
summoned with every Parliament. He proved this from aj^j,*' 
statute of Henry VIII., which gives the same protection to 
the two Houses of Convocation which older statutes give to 
the House of Commons. He argued from the writ * Pre- 
monentes,' by which the clergy were formerly summoned 
to Convocation, that they were to meet at the same time 
as Parliament ; and when they met they were to debate and 
decide, and these decisions were to have the same validity as 
Acts of Parliament. Nothing is required to make them law 
but the sanction of the king. Convocation, the writer adds, 
was once part of Parliament. It afterwards separated, and 
carried with it its peculiar functions into the Convocation 
Hcu9e. The ' Letter ' concludes with a high encomium on 
the clergy. Their character would secure respect for any 
canons they might make. In no other profession is there 

* such a number of men who are so great an honour to their 
vocation.' 

The ' Letter to a Convocation Man ' was answered in * Letter to a 

* A Letter to a Member of Parliament.' The writer of this parUament. 
showed that Convocation had i)er formed no judicial act since 

the time of Henry VIII., when, in compliance with the will 
of the king, it declared his marriage with Anne of Clevcs 
null and void. Even in the time of Queen Mary, Convoca- 
tion was silent. There was no necessity for its restoration. 
The bishops by their ordinary jurisdiction could do all that 
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CHAP. XII was required. The cases of heresy and immorality mentioned 
in the * Letter to a Convocation Man ' were all punishable 
in the ordinary courts. The articles declare the doctrine of 
the Church, and if men like Locke and Sherlock depart from 
the doctrine of the Church, refutation by argument is better 
than Convocation censures. The writer says, that the 
furious spirit and violent temper of the clergy are sufficient 
reasons for not allowing Convocation to meet. We could 
expect nothing from them but faotions and tumults. The 
conduct of the last Convocation was enough to convince all 
reasonable men of the truth of Archbishop Tillotson's words, 
that no good ever came from such meetings. To the argu- 
ments for the necessity of Convocation, the answer was that 
the king is * Custos utriusque tabulae.' He ought, therefore, 
to maintain religion and to keep all persons, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, within the bounds of their duty. To be under the 
State is no dishonour to the Church. The * blessed martyrs 
who sealed the Reformation with their blood did not think 
the Church dishonoured by being parliamentary.* Hooker 
says, that altering religion and making ecclesiastical laws are 
among the duties that belong to u king. Even the pope was 
satisfied to have his supremacy and all his dispensations 
ratified by Parliament. It was shown from a statute of 
Edward I., that the English Parliaments had always regarded 
the bishops as created by the Crown. The Reformation pro- 
ceeded on this principle. The king claimed the prerogative to 
call synods and make laws for the Church. This prerogative 
was openly acknowledged by Convocation in the time of 
Henry VIII. The former relations of the clergy to Parlia- 
ment is admitted to be a diflScult question, on which nothing 
can be said with certainty. They may have been represented 
there by proctors, but these Were cei*tainly not allowed to 
vote. The whole history of Convocation shows that its 
existence depends entirely on the will of the State. 

The * Letter to a Convocation Man ' was also answered in 
an elaborate work by Dr. Wake, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. This work was called 'The Authority of 

Dr. Wake od Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical Synods.' Dr. 

rity of Chris- ^^^^^ went back to the first relations of the Christian 

tiau Princes.* Cliurch with the Roman empire on its conversion to Chris- 
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tianlty. showing that princes had always exercised authority CHAP. XII. 
in all matters ecclesiastical. In this he says they only 
followed the example of the Jewish kings. According to 
Socrates the historian, the greatest synods were always 
assembled by command of the emperors. The supremacy of 
the State over the Church was further confirmed by quota- 
tions from the Roman laws, as they are found in the code of 
Theodoeius, the code and novels of Justinian, and the collec- 
tions of Basilius, Leo, and Constantine. Our kings have 
always claimed the same authority over the Church as was 
claimed by the emperors. They have always determined 
the time and place when and where Synods were to be held, EcclesiasiiciU 
and they have nominated the persons who were to attend synods 
them. It had been a custom to summon Convocation at the only by- 
same time as Parliament, but Convocation never had power pn^^'®^» 
to make laws without the licence and sanction of the king. 
The Convocation of 1640 is mentioned as a case which 
ought to satisfy all who advocate the independence of the 
clergy. It met by specitil conmiission from the king. In 
the commission was quoted the statute made in the time of 
Henry VIII., which acknowledged the necessity of the royal 
licence. The king prescribed the very subjects which the 
Convocation was to discuss. He also commanded that no^ 
thing was to be changed in the liturgy, rubrics, or articles of 
the Church. Other princes have even gone beyond this. 
They have determined beforehand the decisions which the 
Convocation was to make. When James I., in 1622, sent the 
articles to Convocation for the approbation of the clergy, he 
sent his letters with them. Afterwards, without in any way 
consulting Convocation, he signified his pleasure to have 
singing and organ service in the cathedral churches. Dr. 
Wake said that there were two assemblages of the clergy : 
one was by the * Premonentes,' to give consent to their annual 
subsidies ; the other was by the archbishop's writ, and this 
was properly Convocation. Its business was only occasional, 
and subject to the will of the king. There was no necessity 
for the clergj' again meeting in the arena. The account of 
scepticism and immorality in the * Letter to a Convocation 
Man ' was described as very * tragical,' and a hope was 
expressed that it was more tragical than true ; but in any 
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CHAP. XII. case Convocation woiJd be a * remedy worse than the 
disease.' 
Dr. Wake was answered by a violent advocate of Convo- 
'Municipium cation, in a book called ' Municipium Ecclesiasticnm ; or the 
^j^esiasu- j{,igiits, Liberties, and Authorities of the Christian Church 
against all Oppressive Doctrines and Constitutions.'* The 
writer rei)eated the lamentations of the 'Letter to a 
Convocation Man/ on the contempt of mysteries and the 
authority of the Church, which he called the suppression 
of Christianity. The synods of the Church assembled by 
divine right. They were not, as Dr. Wake made them, 
mere prudential clubs under heathen princes, or servile con- 
ventions under nominally Christian rulers. The hierarchy 
was divine, and it was absurd to think of its powers being 
limited by any State. The king might be a Jew or a 
Socinian, a Presbyterian or a Muggletonian, and how could 
such a being control a divinely-instituted body like the 
Convocation of the clergy? Ecclesiastical society is an- 
terior to civil power, and the duty of a king is to protect it, 
not to seek its destruction. This was proved from Je\*'i8h 
and Pagan history, from common reason, and especially 
from the constitution of the Christian Society. The apostles, 
and under them the College of Elders in Jerusalem, were 
Houses of Convocation, charged with the management of the 
aflFairs of the Church. 
^^'« Th^^^'"^ I^r. Wake met a more powerful antagonist in Francis 
Bights of Con- Atterbury, afterwards the unfortunate Bishop of Rochester. 
vocalioD.* Atterbury's book was called ' The Eight and Privileges of 
an English Convocation Stated and Vindicated.' He said 
that Wake, in reserving for the king the right to ratify or 
reject the decrees both of Parliament and Convocation, had 
given the king an absolute power over the Church and the 
State. This was a principle worthy of Parker or Cartwright, 
and would have been of great service in the time of James II. 
It would have helped all the pious designs then upon the 
an^^l ; and if the assertor of it had not been a bishop, to 
be sure he would * have been made one.' t This doc- 
'Vf-'JJt trine under James II. would have ruined the established 

/ * This book is ascribed to a clergyman named Hill. 

t Preface, p. vi. 
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Teligion; and it is surely strange if it can be of service CHAP. XI r. 

to the government of King William. Atterbury repeated 

the assertion of the author of the ' Letter to a Convocation 
Man/ that a Convocation or provincial synod of the clergy 
was always summoned with the Parliament. This, he said, 
could be clearly traced back to the time when they became 
two distinct assemblies. In Saxon times, and even after the 
Norman Conquest, clergy and laity deliberated in one as- 
sembly. The members of Convocation had 'parliamentary 
wages ' and ' parliamentary privileges.' * The Lower House 
joined the laity in attendance on the king at the opening 
or the dissolution of Parliament. In the time of Henry 
VI. they are described as the 'Commons Spiritual.' In Convocation 
the proclamation of Henry VIII., it is said, 'the nobles ^^®^*''^^o 
and commons, both spiritual and temporal,' decree that the Spiritual* 
king shall be, under God, Supreme Head of the Church of 
£ngland. It is certain, Atterbury says, that for the last 
hundred and fifty years Convocation has been accustomed to 
meet and rise within a day of the Parliament. After asserting 
the right of the clergy to meet in Convocation as often as 
Parliament meets, he vindicates their claim not only to 
deliberate, but to pass resolutions without the royal licence. 
The act under Henry VIII. does not allow them to pro- 
mulge and execute canons, but it does not forbid them to 
prepare resolutions to be submitted to the king. The act, 
moreover, was repealed tmder Mary. It was revived again 
under Elizabeth, but not with the consent of the clergy. In 
the original statute, made in the time of Henry, the clergy 
were not only forbidden to make new canons, but they were 
not allowed to act upon old ones. In all subsequent acts in 
which this statute is recited, the latter prohibition is omitted. 
When James I. sent prescriptions to the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, he only prescribed subscription to Articles which had 
been agreed on by a former Convocation. "When he wished 
to have organs in the cathedrals, he only suggested matter 
for a canon. The Reformation, Atterbury says, was not the 
work of the king, but of the Convocation. The king gave 
hi?} sanction to what Convocation decreed. The records are 
lost, and this misled Burnet, who represents the Reforma- 

• Pietice, p. 58. 
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x:hap. XII. to do business on its own account. To suppress heresy was 
the great plea for the revival of Convocation. The Lower 
House immediately encountered the great heretic of the age, 
John Toland. His ' Christianity not Mysterious/ had been 
published about five years, and was still a popular book. 
Extracts from it were submitted to the Upper House, with a 
petition praying their lordships to agree in the condemnatory 
resolutions passed by the Lower House. But the bishops 
answered that they could censiire no book without the licence 
of the king. The contest between the two Houses was the 
sole business of Convocation this year. The archbishop 
reprimanded the Lower House for their irregularities, and 
refused to acknowledge them till they conformed to the 
orders of the Upper House. But the Lower House were 
determined to make complete work of the expurgation of 
heresy. There was one man among the bishops whom the 
High Church party could never forgive. That man was 
Gilbert Burnet, whom King William had made Bishop of 
Sarum. The Lower House, after their efforts to annihilate 
Toland, proceeded to censure Burnet's 'Exposition of the 
Articles of Religion.' Under pretence of presenting some- 
thing concerning the irrregularity of the Lower House, tins 
censure was presented to the bishops by the prolocutor. 
The Upper House had decided to receive nothing from the 
Lower House till their irregularities were rectified. At the 
special request, however, of Burnet himself, who was too 
honest a man to understand policy, the censure was received. 
A committee of bishops appointed to examine the represen- 
tations, reported to the Upper House that the Lower House 
had not the power to censure books, that they ought not of 
their own accord to have entered on the examination of a 
look by a bishop of the Church, that * their censure was 
defamatory and scandalous, and that the Bishop of Sarum, 
by his excellent history of the Reformation, had done great 
service to the Church of England.' 

At the next meeting the prolocutor again appeared before 
the Upper House, but the archbishop refused to receive any 
paper except the one that had been promised containing the 
special charges against Burnet's exposition of the Articles. 
The prolocutor had two papers. He was not at liberty to 
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present the one without the other. He went to the Lower cHAP. XI 

House for inBtructions, hut did not return. The special charges 

against Burnet's book were never produced. After one or irregularitic 
two more sessions, with the repetition of similar contentions. ?!*^® ^^^ 
Convocation ended with the dissolution of Parliament. Seve- 
ral members of the Lower House, among whom were Sher- 
lock, Beveridge, and Bull, disowned all responsibility for 
the later irregularities of the Lower House. At the next 
meeting the moderate party in the Lower House apparently 
had gained some strength. They proposed Beveridge for 
prolocutor, but the majority voted for Dr. Woodward, Dean 
of Sarum. Woodward owed all his promotions to Burnet, 
but he was now Burnet's enemy. Under his leadership the 
Lower House proceeded to yet greater extremes. They in- 
vested the prolocutor with the power to prorogue, instead of, 
as formerly, intimating the prorogation. The necessity of 
the archbishop's schedule was superseded. The sudden 
death, however, of the prolocutor gave the archbishop an 
opportunity of keeping the Lower House in subjection. 
He gave the inferior clergy the best of advice, and begged 
time to consider about the election of another prolocutor. 
After two or three prorogations the king died, and Convoca- 
tion was thereby dissolved. The Lower House wished to 
continue their sittings as part of Parliament in virtue of the 
* Premonentes,' but the attorney-general gave it as his 
opinion that this would be against the royal supremacy.* 

The High Church party had its hour of triumph during The iriumpl 
the reign of Queen Anne. The Lower House of Convoca- churSiism. 
tion succeeded to some extent in having its position recog- 
nised as a distinct and independent House. A tide of loyalty 
and High Churchism flowed in upon the ignorant multitude, 
and the moderate bishops were no longer in favour. Li the 
Convocation disputes, popular sympathy was on the side of 
tho Ix)wer House. EflForts were made to pass the bill against 
Occasional Conformity, and when this failed a cry was 
raised against all Dissenters, Whigs, and Moderate Church- 

• Dr. Hoopea- wrote a 'Narrative It waa answered by Dr. Kennct in 

of the Proceedings of the Lower * 'Hie History of the Convocation of 

IIouAc of Convocation, from Monday, tho Prelates and Clergy of the Pro- 

Kcb. 10, 1700, to Juno 26, 1701/ This vinco of Canterbury/ 
was in favour of ^e liOwer House. 
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CHAP. xn. men. In a pamphlet called a * Memorial of the Church of 
England/ said to have been written by Dr. Drake, a phy- 
sician, the bishops were charged with betraying the interests 
of the Church by their toleration of Dissenters. The Church, 
the writer said, was in great danger, notwithstanding its out- 
ward prosperity. The sectaries were strong, and were 
allowed to assail it with impunity. Scotland had been 
given up to the Presbyterians, and no one could tell what 
would be the next act of the Whig ministers. The sectaries 
would destroy the Church as soon as they had the power, 
and this power the bishops were every day putting into their 
hands. 
Sachevereirs The fanaticism of the High Church party reached its 
PaS's.^ *^ highest expression in Sacheverell's sermon at St. Paul's, on 
the 5th of November, 1709. Sacheverell reproduced the ex- 
hausted figure of the Church of England being between two 
thieves, the Papist and the Dissenter. The latter ' thief,' 
however, was evidently regarded as the more incorrigible, and 
with him were included all who within the Church did not 
believe as Sacheverell did. The text was, ' In perils among 
false brethren,' and the argument was founded on the old 
assumptions that the Church of England agrees with antiquity, 
and that antiquity has given us a reliable interpretation of 
the Scriptures. The language of the sermon was very in- 
temperate. Every clergyman was denounced as an apostate 
who was not ready to say that separation from the Church 
of England is schism. Occasional Conformity was called 
hypocrisy, and ecclesiastical authority a part of morality 
necessary to salvation. Resistance to the sovereign under 
any pretence whatever was declared illegal. The Dissenters, 
the preacher said, were allowed to establish seminaries 
wherein 'Atheism, Deism, Tritheism, Socinianism, with all 
the hellish principles of fanaticism, regicide, and anarchy, 
are openly professed.' Those who wished to comprehend 
the Dissenters were trying to introduce the Trojan horse 
into the Holy City, and to convert the House of God into a 
den of thieves. Archbishop Grindal was pronounced a false 
son of the Church because he was the first that tolerated the 
Puritans, those ' miscreants begot in rebellion, bom in sedi- 
tion, and nursed in faction.' 
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le great heresy in the tirst half of the eighteenth cen- CHAP. XII. 
was Arianism. The charge of tending to the Arian Revival of the 
jy was generally made by High Churchmen against all Amn heresy, 
atitudinarian bishops and the moderate clergy. General 
^es of this kind have but little meaning. It is, how- 
, probable that many of the leading divines of that time 
inclined to the Arian hypothesis of the Trinity, though 
may have written nothing definitely on that subject, 
can only deal with what men taught openly, and not 
what they were supposed to have believed. The name 
n covers many shades of belief. We must not, there- 
confound one man's opinions with those of another, 
jly because they are classed under the same name. The 
of the Arians of this era was William Whiston, whose 
acter and views must be considered by themselves. It 
►t to be denied that he had an influence over other men, 
that he represented in an exaggerated form the ten- 
ies of his time, yet his opinions are not to be charged on 
of his contemporaries. 

"illiam Whiston was the son of Josiah Whiston, Rector William 
!forton, in Leicestershire. His grandfather, by his ^'^**'^°' 
ler's side, had been rector of the same parish &om 
► to 1659. His father had been ordained by the Pres- 
rians, but had continued to hold the living apparently 
out re-ordination after the Restoration. The grand- 
er had refused to read Charles's Book of Sports, and 
ably rejoiced in the downfiill of the bishops. Josiah 
ston, though ordained a Presbyterian, had, like his 
)r-in-law, a mixture of the Puritan and the loyalist. He 
inued the Puritan custom of catechising all his parish- 
rs once in the year at their own houses. At the same 
, he always kept the 30th of January as a religious fast, 
Dn says, 'more solenmly than any clergyman in England.' 
iiam Whiston inherited some of the peculiarities as 
as much of the piety of his ancestors. At Cam- 
je he devoted himself mainly to the study of mathe- 
C8. Before he took orders he had some scruples about 
:;ription to the Articles, but they were for a time over- 
j. He had also scruples about receiving orders from 
bishop who had come into the place of a nonjuring 
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CHAP. XII. bishop. He found a prelate properly qualified to give him 
ordination in William Lloyd of Lichfield, one of the seven 
bishops that were sent to the Tower. The next year after 
his ordination, that great patron of learning, Bishop Moore 
of Norwich, made Whiston his examining chaplain, and 
soon after he succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as professor of 
mathematics. 
Cambridge in Henry More, the last of the Platonists at Cambridge, 
time? ^ ^^ when Whiston was a student. The study of natural 
philosophy had taken the place of metaphysics, and the 
discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton had re-opened many ques- 
tions in theology. Whiston was ready for them all with a 
sincerity that had no parallel. It was only, however, at 
intervals that he manifested the grasp of a really liberal 
theologian. He had many eccentricities, both before and 
after his conversion to Arianism. He described the leading 
Cambridge divines of the period as sceptics. These were 
such men as Bentley, Hare, Trimnell, and Cannon. They 
were not, he said, positive imbclievers, but they raised doubts 
which they could not answer. Whiston always wished to be 
on the very orthodox side, and in matters of faith he had a 
very scrupulous conscience. He wrote ' A New Theory of 
the Earth,' in which he reconciled the Bible with Newton's 
philosophy. He wrote on the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment, on the harmony of the Gospels, and, like his prede- 
cessor in the chair of mathematics, and with equal success, 
he expounded the Revelation of St. John. 
Whiston, In 1707, Whiston was Boyle lecturer. He took prophecy 

turer? ^' ^^^ ^^ subject, and maintained the extraordinary thesis that 
all prophecies had but one meaning. They might be obscure, 
enigmatical, and perhaps not understood by the prophets 
themselves ; but their meaning was direct, and they could 
only be capable of one ftilfilment. This was specially main- 
tained of the passages quoted in the New Testament, and in- 
troduced with the words, * that it might be fulfilled,' Even 
the historical statement in Hosea, * When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt,' was 
held to be a prophecy referring directly to the Messiah. 
Nearly all the Psalms, with many other parts of Scripture 
whose meaning is manifest to any one, were interpreted 
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OS direct and literal prophecies of the Messiah. Whis- CHAP. XII. 
ton's Boyle Lectures may be regarded as the beginning of 
the great controversy on prophecy, which, twenty years 
later, was brought to a final issue by Anthony Collins. 
Nobody but Whiston could hold only to the literal interpre- 
tation ; and the typical or secondary, Collins said, was insuf- 
ficient to make the fulfilment of prophecy a proof of Chris- 
tianity. To these lectures was added a short treatise, in 
which it was maintained that Jesus ascended into heayen 
on the day of His resurrection. This was proved from St. 
Luke's Gospel, and a passage in St. Barnabas, where it is 
expressly said that Jesus, having risen from the dead, 
ascended into the heavens. There were two ascensions : 
one on the day of the resurrection, and the other after the 
forty days as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles ; the one 
was from Bethany, the other was from Mount Olivet. Jesus 
did not spend the forty days on earth, but appeared at inter- 
vals to His disciples after His resurrection. 

Whiston about this time devoted himself to the study of Becomes an 
antiquity. He came to the conclusion that the earliest 
Christian authors were Arians; and, like a good EngUsh 
Churchman, he considered it his duty to follow the Fathers, 
and become an Arian too. He preached Arianism in his 
sermons, and omitted the Nicene parts of the Liturgy, for 
which he was suspended by the Bishop of Ely^ He was also 
deprived of his professorship in the university. The result 
of his studies in Christian antiquity was published in a 
book called 'Primitive Christianity Revived.' This work 
was mainly a collection of patristic and apocryphal writ- 
ings, which were defended, not merely as genuine, but as 
having at least equal authority with the writings of the New 
Testament. The work was preceded by a long historical 
pre&ce, in which it was maintained by passages from the 
New Testament and the early Fathers that the doctrine of 
Arius was the original doctrine of Christianity. This doc- 
trine was, ' that Christ had no human or rational soul dis- 
tinct from the Logos, but that, at the incarnation the Logos 
supplied the place of a human soul.' Whiston fotmd all the 
Fathers agree to this, till he came to Justin Martyr. That 
Father says that Christ had a soiJ, the Logos, and a body, 
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CHAP. xn. whicli seemed not to agree with what the other Fathers 
said. But the diflference was only in appearance. The old 
philosophers ascribed a body and a soul to brutes, while 
to man they added a spirit which was not generated from 
within, but came from without. The soul then was merely 
the sensitive part. In Christ, the Logos took the place of 
the spirit, not of the soul. This, Whiston says, was the 
doctrine of Athanasius himself before the Arian controversy. 
All antiauity After discovering that all antiquity was Arian, Whiston 
^^^ ' went to London to converse, as he says, with some whom he 

knew to have doubts about the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity. At their request, he transcribed about a thousand 
texts and testimonies in favour of the Arians, adding notes 
to obviate the * false reasonings of Bishop Bull.* The 
eternity which some of the philosophical Fathers as- 
cribed to the Son was not, Whiston said, a real existence, 
as of a Son properly co-eternal with the Father. It was 
rather a metaphysical existence in the stage of poten- 
tiality. The Son was in the Father as His Word or 
Wisdom, before His real creation or generation, and this 
creation as the Son was a little before the creation of 
the world. In fact, the Council of Nice it>self maintained 
no other eternity but this. After ho was convinced that 
Arianism was the doctrine of antiquity, Whiston met the 
Novatian on work on the Trinity, ascribed to Novatian, which confirmed 
the Trinity, j^ jj^ Yds conclusion. But the greatest confirmation of all 
was derived from the ' Apostolical Constitutions.' These had 
long been rejected by the learned world, and Whiston was 
therefore, at first, not disposed to give them any considera- 
tion. But a careful study convinced him they were the 
genuine work of Christ and His apostles, and that they 
were intended as the charter and constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church. He applied to the two archbishops for their 
advice as to the best way of making known his discoveries 
to the world. Archbishop Sharp was unable to give any 
advice on the subject, but invited him to a friendly con- 
ference in London. Archbishop Tenison could not give him 
advice till he had seen the work which contained the evi- 
dence, and he wished rather ' to see it in writing than in 
print.' 
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The first of the documents in ' Primitive Christianity CHAP. XII. 
Revived/ was the Epistles of St. Ignatius. A dissertation Primitive 
was prefixed to them, proving that the larger Epistles were Christianity 
genuine and the smaller merely an epitome of the larger. ^^^ 
Ignatius was followed by the * Apologetic ' of Eunomius, an 
Arian treatise, which was answered by St> Basil. Then came 
the ' Constitutions/ on which the Church, according to 
Whiston, was to rest for ever. If we are to judge the Con- 
stitutions by other writings of early Christians, they 
certainly lose nothing by comparison. The morality is 
exalted, but the tone is not that of the New Testament era. 
The exaltation of the bishops and the priesthood is that of 
the Ignatian Epistles. The bishop is said to take the place 
of Qod. He rules over kings and priests. The bishop in 
£Eict is God, and the deacon is His prophet. The * Constitu- 
tions ' inculcate the use of oil in baptism, trine immersion, 
abstinence from blood, and they forbid the bishops or clergy 
a second marriage. 

Whiston proved in a long essay that the * Apostolical The Aposto- 
Constitutions ' were the most sacred of the canonical books. }'.^^ Conatitu- 

. tions. 

They professed to be the work of Christ and His apostles, 
and as such they had been received till the rise of the Anti- 
Christian power of Rome. Many divines of the Church of 
England had vindicated the genuineness of the apostolical 
canons which are part of the Constitutions. The same argu- 
ments will apply to the whole. The Constitutions were 
given by Christ to the apostles during the forty days 
between the resurrection and the ascension, and they were 
given from Mount Zion, in fulfilment of the ancient prophecy 
that from hence the Messiah was to give the law of the new 
and better covenant. They were accepted by the first 
Council at Jerusalem as the code of the Christian Church. 
At this Council all the apostles were present except St. Paul, 
and he received the Constitutions direct from heaven when 
he was made an apostle, by revelation from Jesus Christ. 

The reception of the Constitutions as canonical, led to a 
reconsideration of the question of the canon. Besides the 
Constitutions, Whiston added to the canon the Doctrine Apocryphal 
of the Apostles, the Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, t^^j canon!" 
and Polycarp, with the second book of Esdras, and the 
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CHAP. Xlf. Shepherd of Ilermas. The original canon he found in a 
small number of books mentioned by Clement at the end of 
the Constitutions. This was a list of the sacred books then 
written ; but it does not exclude other books written later, 
which were of equal authority. The arguments for the 
canonicity of these books are defended by testimonies from 
the Fathers. Irenteus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
TertuUian quote, for instance, the Shepherd of Hermas as 
Scripture. The same is the case with the other books. 
Augustine says that different churches had different cata- 
logues, but those which were received by all had most 
authority. Among these were the Apostolical Constitutions. 
The Council of Jerusalem employed Clement to write down the 
laws received from Jesus Christ, and to send a copy of them 
to all churches. They are the deposit of the faith committed 
to apostolic sees. They are the traditions to which St. 
Basil constantly appeals. They are called 'unwritten,' 
which means that they were not intended for ordinary 
Christians, but as original autographs to be preserved in the 
archives of the churches. They were entrusted to the 
bishops of the sees founded in the lifetime of the apostles. 
This explains the often quot^ passage in TertuUian where 
he tells the heretics to try their doctrine by that of the 
apostolical sees. The Constitutions were set aside by the 
Athanasians because they did not confirm the Athanasian 
heresy. 

Tho object of collecting these ancient writings, and de- 
fending their genuineness, was to demonstrate the Arianism 
of the primitive Church. Texts of Scripture now quoted to 
Athanasian support the Athanasian doctrine were used in the early 
uierly Arian. centuries to Support the orthodox doctrine of Arius. St. 
Paul, for instance, is made to speak of Jesus as God over all, 
blessed for ever. But this expression is never applied in the 
Fathers to God the Son. Ignatius says that it is a heresy 
to speak of Christ as God over all. The Constitutions say 
that * some suppose Jesus Himself is God over all, and glorify 
Him as His own Father, and suppose Him to be both the Son 
and the Comforter, than which doctrines what can be more 
detestable ? ' Origen, too, whom even Bishop Bull allows to 
be orthodox, calls it ' rashness ' to suppose that * our Saviour 
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over all.' The words, 'the true God/ accordiug to CHAP. XU. 
)n, are always in Scripture applied to God the Father, 
ver to Christ. The Son is never called the Supreme 
The learned Gataker observes concerning the text in 
d Testament^ where the Messiah is supposed to be 
the Mighty God, that the original at the utmost will 
it no more than a Mighty God. We have become 
»med to speak of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but 
nent creeds know of but one God, the Father of our 
^esus Christ. The tri-personal Deity came into the Origin of 
. Church from the Valentinians, who had it from ,^t^a^ian 
s Trismegistus, who made the Logos consubstantiol 
he Demiurgus. Lactantius says Jesus taught that 
ras but one God, and that He only is to be worshipped, 
ssion was to teach the Divine unity as against the 
nsm of the pagan world. To have called Himself 
►uld have been to betray His trust. Origen says that 
is to be offered to the supreme God by that High 
vho is superior to all the angels. It is to be addressed 
erived being, not even to Christ, but oaly to the God 
ither of the universe. To the text quoted on the 
lide, — * Let all the angels of God worship Him,' — 

answers by distinguishing between the adoration 

great persons, and that given to God only. The text 
Christ being equal with God, Whiston interprets 
trist was in great power and authority with His Father, 
itead of making Himself equal with God, humbled 

1 to die for men. For this interpretation he claims 
thority of Tillotson, Bull, and Whitby. The same 
etation he finds in the Greek Fathers, and ascribes 
mnonly received sense to the Latin Vulgate. The 
x>nsubstantial ' was first introduced into the Catholic 

by the Council of Nice, which also denied that the 
ts a creature. This was contrary to all antiquity, 
nsubstantiality of the Logos was unknown to the 
icene Fathers, who all think of the Son as a creature, 
» Wisdom of God as created. 

prosecution of William Whiston was an episode in Pro^cutioa 
(tory of Convocation. In 1711, the Upper House, wiiiaton. 

by the Crown lawyers that they had jurisdiction in 
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CHAP. XII. cases of heresy, subject to an appeal to the Queen, censured 

the Arianism of the * Hi^orical Preface.' The judgment of 

the Convocation was sent to the Queen, but Her Majesty 
lost the document, and when the bishops applied for it, 
it could never be found. A prosecution in the spiritual 
court also failed on technical grounds. Whiston wished to 
continue a member of the Church of England, but he was 
refused the sacrament at his parish church. He then 
established worship with a reformed liturgy in his own 
house. He also formed a society for the study of primitive 
Christianity. In this he was joined by a zealous Quaker; 
by Gale, the leader of the General Baptists; by young 
Talbot, son of the Bishop of Durham; and by Bundle, 
afterwards Bishop of Derry. Clarke and Hoadly had also 
some connection with the society, but the latter ultimately 
departed sadly from primitive Christianity by entering on a 
second marriage. Whiston finally imited himself to the 
Hebocomos General Baptists. They were not entirely framed on the 
^Qcrai ap- p^jj^jj^jy^ model, but they came nearest to it. The ancient 
Christians baptized those who had been previously instructed, 
and they were baptized in running water. This was the 
washing away of sin — regeneration and illumination. With- 
out baptism there was no salvation. The modern Baptists, 
however, depart from antiquity in many things. They do 
not employ deaconesses in the baptism of women. They do 
not use oil, nor the sign of the cross, nor the laying on of 
hands. They do not practise trine immersion, and their 
form of baptism is not that preserved in the 'Apostolical Con- 
stitutions.' They have the three orders of the ministry — 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons — nearly after the manner 
Christ Himself appointed by His apostles.* Contrary, how- 
ever, to all antiquity, like the Church of England, they do 
not reckon the sub-deacons, deaconesses, readers, and singers, 
to be offices of the ministry. Among Whiston's discoveries 
was a copy of the Sibylline Oracles, in which he found all 
history predicted from the siege of Troy to the deatruction of 
Gog and Magog. 
Samuel The next great representative of the Arianism of this era 

2SJi!*^ was Dr. Samuel Clarke. Like WiUiam Whiston, Clarke 

* ' I'a.'X)well Address to the Baptiats/ p. 6. 
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had been chaplain to Bishop Moore, to whose influence he CHAP. XII. 
owed all his preferments in the Church. He had become 
fEunoos by his celebrated Boyle Lectures, and other learned 
writings, before he appeared as an Arian. Clarke had many 
things in common with Whiston, but the two men were 
intellectually altogether irnKke each other. Their doctrine, 
too, was really different. Whiston turned to authority, and 
avowed himself an Arian because Arianism was the doctrine 
of the primitive Church. Clarke, on the other hand, 
followed Scripture and reason, refusing to be called an Arian, 
because he differed in some points from the ancient Arians. 
His treatise called ' The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,' 
was published in 1712. It consisted of texts of Scripture, 
with passages from the Fathers, so arranged and interpreted 
as to establish the doctrines which Clarke reckoned orthodox. 
The principle on which he proceeded was to take the 
Scriptures as the sole rule of faith, fie did not despise the 
Fathers. Their testimony had some value, but they had no 
authority. This belongs only to Scripture. The creed of 
the first Christians consisted of a few propositions which 
depended on the Scriptures, but it claimed no authority in 
itself. As contentions multiplied among Christians, creeds 
multiplied. The definitions in these creeds became at last 
unintelligible, and earnest men longed to return to the words 
of Christ. Clarke makes a marked distinction between 
revelation and human knowledge. The first is perfect in its 
beginning. The second reaches perfection by degrees. In 
the first three centuries, the creeds had no matters of 
speculation and philosophy. But in the fourth century 
metaphysics were mixed up with reKgion. The Ante-Nicone 
Fathers were for the most part Arian ; but as they could not 
give an infallible interpretation of the Scriptures, they are 
not to be quoted as authorities. 

The first collection of passages from the New Testament The Father is 
consists of those m which the rather is callea the one or tne 
only God. Such are the words of Jesus, 'There is none 
good but One.' The 'One' here is masculine, which is 
equivalent to saying in English, that there is but one 
'person' who is good and really God, that is, the Father. 
MTierc Jesus says that He and His Father are one, the 
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CHAP. XII. ' one ' 18 neuter. They are one thing, one in the exercise of 
power. Tertullian says, that God and Christ are not www^, 
but unum. Athanasius says, that the Father is the only 
true God, and that the Son is divine, being the Wisdom or 
Word of the Father. Origen says that God is self-existent ; 
but whatsoever is God by participation in divinity, is not 
properly God, but a god. Many passages are quoted to 
prove that the Father is God absolutely, and that He has 
titles and attributes which are not applied to any but the 
Father. 

Tho Son is The real point of the controversy is the sense in which the 

Omc?of °'' ^^ ^® ^^^"^®- "^^^^^ ^^® passages in Scripture where He is 
God. called God. These must be explained. The most important 

is the beginning of John's Gospel, * The Word was God.' 
The explanation of this is found in Philo and other early 
writers, which is, that the Word was the oracle of God : 
the revealer, the faithful and true witness. Justin says, that 
Christ is called the Word because He brings messages from 
the Father to men. Irenacus says that God reveals Himself 
to all by His Word, which is His Son. St. John does not 
say that the Word was in God but ^ with God.' He was not 
in the divine mind like reason or understanding. He was a 
distinct person. It is not said that He is God, but that He 
was God. He was that divine person who appeared in the 
form of God, and in the last days was made flesh. Clarke 
says, that to make this Word an underived self-existent 
Being is polytheism. He speaks of some who make the 
Word to be merely the Reason of God, and explain St. John 
as meaning only that God was never without His reason. 
This, of course, is true in itself, but if John meant no more 
than this, the incarnation would simply be the Wisdom of 
the Father dwelling in the man Christ Jesus. The passage 
in which creation is ascribed to the Son, Clarke explains 
that the Son is not the efficient, but only the instrumental 
cause of creation. The "Father made all things through the 
Hgency of the Son. This was the unanimous sense of the 
primitive Church. All the theophanies of the Old Testa- 
ment are appearances of Christ in the name of the Father. 
Hence the words to Philip, * Ho that hath seen mc hath 
seen the Father.' Novatian showed the impossibility of the 
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Father descending as an angel, because He cannot be CHAP. XII. 

contained in one place. The Synod of Antioch, to the same 

effect, declared it impious to call God an angel. The 
messenger of the covenant was the Son. Many passages Subordinate 
are quoted to prove the subordination of the Son and tibe ^ ^® Father. 
Holy Ghost to the Father. The Son, it is said, is begotten 
by an act of will, and not by a mere necessity in the nature 
of Deity. Clarke, however, admits freely that many of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, and even Athanasius himself, made 
the Word the internal Reason of the Father. They suppose, 
also, that the Son was generated, or in some way became a 
real person. It was this mixture of two opinions which 
complicated the question of the divinity of Christ. < 

The Lower House of Convocation did not sleep. Its zeal ^^' Clarke 
against heresy received a new impulse. The bishops were heresy. 
made acquainted with the heresies of Samuel Clarke. They 
commended the zeal of the sound divines who constituted 
the Lower House, and were prepared to consider any repre- 
sentations of heresy. The chief of the charges turned on the 
meaning of consubstantiaUty, which Clarke said did not 
mean one individual substance, which would be one substance 
or person, but a substance of which several persons might be 
partakers. The Council of Chalcedon, for instance, said 
that Christ was * consubstantial to His Father according to 
His Godhead, and consubstantial to us according to His 
manhood.' "While the case was before the bishops, Dr. 
Clarke sent thom a paper in which he declared his belief * that 
the Son of God was eternally begotten by the eternal incom- 
prehensible power and will of the Father, and that the Holy 
Spirit was likewise eternally derived from the Father by or 
through the Son, according to the eternal incomprehensible 
power and will of the Father.' This explanation was 
accepted by the Upper House, but the Lower House 
declared it unsatisfactory. It was not what they wished — 
a retractation ; and Clarke said that it was not intended for 
a retractation. He had never adopted the Arian doctrine 
that the Son was a creature made out of nothing just before 
the creation of the world, but rather he believed that * He was 
begotten eternally, that is, without any limitation of time in 
the incomprehensible duration of the Father's eternity.' 
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CHAP. XIT. Clarke's book was answered by many writers, the most 

Answered by eminent of whom was Dr. Waterland, who came into the 

Dr. Water- controversy by a kind of accident. He wrote some queries 

concerning Clarke's doctrine for the benefit of * A Country 

Clergyman/ who had been converted to Clarke's views. The 

* Queries ' were circulated in manuscript through the didcese 
of York before they came into the hands of the clergyman 
for whom they were intended. The clergyman was John 
Jackson, Vicar of Eossington, who wrote an answer to them, 
and on the recommendation of Clarke, printed both the 
queries and the answer. Waterland then wrote his * Vindi- 
cation of Christ's Divinity ' as a defence of the queries. The 
controversy might have been a very small one if the word 

* person * had been either abandoned or defined. Clarke was 
clear for three persons in the Godhead, only they must not 
be co-eternal or independent, for that would be tritheism. 
Waterland was clear for the co-eternity of the persons, for 
without this he could not defend the supreme Divinity of 
the Son. It did not concern him if his argument ended in a 
contradiction. He had to keep to what was revealed. If 
that was incomprehensible, it could be classed with the mys- 
teries of revelation. In the Old Testament he foimd express 
declarations that there was but one God. All beings were 
excluded from the Godhead, except the supreme Deity. In 
the New Testament there were passages equally decisive that 
Christ was God. It must therefore be concluded that Christ 
is the supreme God. Jackson's answer was that the Old 
Testament texts referred to speak of the one person, who is 
the Father ; and therefore all other beings or persons, in- 
cluding Jesus Christ, are excluded from the supreme God- 
head. To which Waterland answered that if Jesus Christ is 
excluded from being the supreme God, He is also excluded 
from being God in any sense. When God said to Moses 

* There is no God besides me,' He forbade worship or divine 
honour to be given to any other being. He did not say 
there is no other supreme God, but absolutely there is no 
other God. 

Waterland's Waterland interpreted the Divine Unity by a human 

tri-pernonal. unity. He wished to defend a personal Deity, and then to 

make the same Deity tri-pcrsoual. Jackson and Clarke also 
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defended a personal supreme Deity, but they added two CHAP.xn. 
other deities, who were also persons. "Waterland said tlat 
there were no inferior or created gods. They are excluded 
fix)m Deity by the words of Jehovah in Isaiah : * Before me 
there was no God formed, nor shall there be after me.' This 
brought the Arian to the dilemma that either Christ was 
Jehovah, or it was idolatry to call Christ, God. Waterland 
admitted that many of the Fathers seem to make the Son 
simply the Divine Reason or the Mind of the Father. But 
some of them, he adds, guard against this inference by calling 
the first and second persons in the Trinity ' two things ; ' 
Methodius said 'two powers.' The orthodox Fathers had to 
maintain against the Arians that the Word was eternal, and 
then against the Sabellians to make the Word another 
* thing,' * power,' or * person,' besides God. In such passages 
as the beginning of John's Gospel, where the name God is 
applied both to the Father and the Son, there is, Waterland 
said, no ambiguity in its use. The right distinction was not 
of a supreme God and subordinate deities, but of the use of 
the word God into its proper and its improper sense. There 
are no subordinate deities. Christ is either a mere creature, 
and not God in any proper sense, or He is an eternal person, 
one God with the Father. Antiquity was not unanimous 
in declaring the Word an eternal person. All the Fathers 
supposed that the Word was also generated before the crea- 
tion of the world, whereby He became the first-bom of every 
creature. Some of them, however, as Justin Martyr, said 
that the Word was not a person until this generation before 
the world. The proper Arian said that the created Word was 
not the eternal Word. 

Clarke's ' Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity ' was answered Dr. Bennet 
at the same time by Dr. Thomas Bennet, Vicar of St. Giles's, ^"^^^Tn^.^^ 
Cripplegate. Another of Clarke's friends, Arthur Ashley nity. 
Sykes, came forward in his defence against Bennet. Sykes 
wrote under the name of * A Clergyman in the Country,' and 
called his book ' A Modest Plea for the Baptismal and Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of the Trinity.' His object, Sykes said in 
the preface, was not so much to show the weakness of Dr. 
Bennet's scheme, or to vindicate Dr. Clarke, as to persuade 
the Christian world not to make speculative doctrines the 
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CHAP. XII. occasion of division and separation. He quoted the words of 
Hales and Stillingfleet, in which they recommended removing 
from public liturgies everything which gave offence to any 
party. He -saw clearly that the whole controversy turned 
on the word * person.' Dr. Bennet went so far as to admit 
that this was a word which we could not define. We could 
not say what a person is, but only what it is not. He made 
the Father and the Son as distinct as soul and body, yet one 
and the same Being, though not one and the same person. 
Sykes said that while person was left in this obscurity it was 
impossible to say who or what had been incarnate. Clarke's 
scheme had the merit of being intelligible. He made the 
Trinity three intelligent agents. This, Sykes argued, was 
plainly the sense of the Litany, where three distinct beings 
are invoked. The logical ultimate of the other hypothesis 
is to make the Trinity three modes. The Logos really 
becomes not a person, but the abstract wisdom of the Deity. 

GlaTke's Clarke returned to the controversy answerins: "VVaterland 

answer to , ^r •» t\1 /-^ • -i » mV /^i i rr^ 

Waterland. m the ' Modest Plea Continued. The Old Testament texts, 
he said, expressly exclude from supreme Divinity all but 
the first person. When Jehovah says * There is no God 
besides me,' He does not merely exclude all 'beings,' as 
Waterland put it, but all persons as well as beings. The 
New Testament texts equally declare that this one God, of 
whom are all things, is the Father. He impersonally the one 
God, and not essentially as iacluding the Son. Clarke quotes 
Bishop Pearson, who calls it a vain distinction to make the 
Father personally the first person, and essentially as com- 
prehending the whole Trinity. The creed teaches us to 
believe in *God the Father and in His Son.' The word 
God in the beginning of John's Gospel is used in diflerent 
senses, and these senses are not ambiguous. God who was 
with God is evidently not the same God with whom He was. 
God, by whom all things were made, is not the same as the 
one God the Father, of whom are all things. Clarke is not 
sure if the Trinity be really a difficulty at all. It certainly, 
he says, is not the difficulty which Waterland makes it to 
bo. It is not *how three persons can be one God; ' for Scrip- 
ture never says that they are. The only difficulty in the 
Trinity is to understrmd how all thiit is said in Scripture 
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concerning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is consistent with CHAP. XII. 

what St. Paul says of the one God the Father, of whom aro 

all things ; and the one God the Son, through whom are all 
things. It is not, as Waterland said, a question aboye our 
comprehension. The real point is whether we are to follow 
the Scriptures in their plain sense, or lose ourselves in meta- 
physical speculations. 

In 1720, "Waterland was appointed by Bishop Robinson to Waterland 
preach the first course of lectures on Lady Moyer's founda- J^ J^ Clarko 
tion. He pursued in them the subject of this controversy, Meyer's Loc- 
specially replying to Clarke in the preface. There are, ^**'^* 
Waterland says, three suppositions possible concerning God 
the Son as a real person. The first is that of the Socinians, 
that Christ is a mere man. The second that He is more 
than a man, but still a creature depending on the will of 
God. The third, the * Catholic ' view, that the Son exists 
necessarily, is uncreated and properly divine. Clarke, 
Waterland says, does not admit that he is an Arian, but 
certainly he is not a * Catholic' He does not speak of the 
Son as a creature, and when pressed to say whether the Son 
is finite or infinite he does not answer. He does not deny 
the consubstantiality and co-eternity of the Son with the 
Father, and yet all his arguments go to support a scheme 
that seems to deny them. He claims to hold the substan- 
tiality of the Son in the sense of the Ante-Nicene Fathers ; 
but what that sense is, is itself the question at issue. Clarke 
contended for a real subordination of the Son to the Father, 
and Waterland fadds that he also maintains a real sub- 
ordination, but he denies an inferiority. 

The * Country Clergyman ' wrote a reply to Waterland's John Jackson 
defence, which led to * A Second Defence of the Queries.' Whitby dc- 
The controversy had now branched out in different directions, fond Dr. 

. . . Clurke 

A great deal of the replies is merely repetition and personal 
recrimination. The only portion of further interest concerned 
the doctrine and authority of the Fathers. Clarke started 
with the principle that the Scripture was the rule of faith. 
Waterland added that when Scripture was very obscure we 
ought to take the interpretation which is found in the 
Fathers. Clarke objected altogether to the Fathers as an 
authority ; yet he maintained that the Fathers were on his 
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CHAP. XII. side. Dr. Whitby came to his help on this subject, and in a 
treatise called * Disquisitiones Modestae in clarissimi BuUi 
defensionem Fidei Nicense/ disputed Bishop Bull's interpre- 
tation of the Fathers. The controversies about the Trinity, 
Whitby maintained, could not be determined from Fathers, 
Councils, or Catholic traditions. This subject was of itself the 
cause of a bitter and obstinate controversy between Whitby 
and Waterland. The patristic question had been taken up 
by Robert Nelson in his life of Bishop Bull, where forty 
texts were interpreted by the Fathers, as Nelson supposed, 
against Clarke. Whitby, however, maintained that their 
interpretations were more in favour of Clarke's doctrine than 
of the other side. Dr. Wells, another writer of Waterland's 
school, told Clarke that the want of deference to the ancient 
Fathers was the cause of all the divisions among Christians. 
Clarke answered that he believed he agreed with the Fathers, 
but he opposed altogether the idea of submission to them. 
The revelation in the Scriptures was not like a heathen 
oracle, a single dark sentence. The Bible consisted of a 
number of books, the general meaning of which was within 
the comprehension of ordinary reason. If this were not the 
case, the Roman Catholic principle would be the legitimate 
one. But instead of the Fathers being received as infallible 
interpreters of Scripture, we stood in need of infallible in- 
terpreters of the Fathers. 
Whitby's Dr. Whitby added a final contribution to the controversy 

'jioSfhts ' ^ * little book which he did not live to see published. This 
was called his * Last Thoughts,' and consists of retractations 
of what he had written in his commentary in defence of the 
doctrine of Athanasius. He had too hastily followed the 
common road of reputed orthodoxy, but he was not now 
ashamed to confess that he had been wrong. This was the 
result of a long life spent in the study of theology. It was 
impossible, Whitby said, that three persons could be one 
God by virtue of the same individual essence commuted 
from the Father. Dr. South had shown that the diflference 
of the three hypostases could only be a diflTerence of modes. 
This had been the orthodox doctrine since the fourth century. 
Bishop Bull positively calls it SabcUianism, and Cudworth 
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says that the modal Trinity was condemned as Sabellian- CHAP. XI 
ism by all the anti- Arian Fathers. It is, however, the doctrine 
of the orthodox, who say that the Father and the Son are 
numerically one and the same God. Person, as Clarke and 
Jackson have shown, could only mean an intelligent agent, 
and in this sense the same God could not be one and yet 
three. 

The case of subscription to the Articles was a little episode Th« caae of 
in the Arian controversy. Dr. Clarke said, in the introduc- acriptioo. 
tion to his * Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,' that we only 
subscribe articles of faith in the sense in which we can reconcile 
them with Scripture, and not as they were imderstood by the 
compilers. Waterland said that such a subscription was dis- 
honest. The Church requires us to take the Articles in ' her 
own sense of Holy Scripture.' If the sense of the compilers 
or composers is evident, it is our duty religiously to follow it. 
The end of subscription is that the clergy may be sound 
in the faith. This object woxdd certainly be defeated if every 
one took the Articles in his own sense. Clarke answered that 
Bishop Bull was generally condemned for opposing the 
Articles on the doctrine of justification ; but that now his 
doctrine is generally received. He said further that he was 
at a loss to know the doctrine of the Articles. The first 
Article might be interpreted as Sabellianism, Tritheism, or 
Arianism. The descent into hell was now generally imder- 
stood in a sense different from that of the compilers of the 
Articles. The same was true of the damnatory clauses in the 
Athanasian Creed, of predestination, original sin, and the 
clause in the Nicene Creed which says the Son is * of one 
substance with the Father.' This controversy was continued 
by Sykes and Waterland. The latter maintained that the 
sense of the Articles was so clear that they were not capable 
of an Arian interpretation. Sykes answered that by the same 
arguments they are incapable of an Arminian interpretation. 
The Arian only took the same liberty with Articles compiled 
by Athanasians which Dr. "Waterland and his party took with 
Articles compiled by Calvinists. If the Arian subscriber was 
dishonest, so also was the Arminian. And that they were 
lH)th guilty was so evident to William Whiston, that he cried, 
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CHAP. xn. < O my soul, come not thou into their secret ! To their as- 
sembly mine honour be not thou united ! ' ♦ 

Biflhop If we were to judge by the hatred which High Churchmen 

^' have always shown towards Bishop Hoadly, we should 

reckon him the greatest heretic of his age. His memory has 
been pursued with the same malice that has chafed around 
the reputations of Tillotson and Burnet. Hoadly is for us a 
very important person. He followed a course of his own, 
and showed great independence both in his conduct and in 
his opinions. "We may seem to miss in him at times the fer- 
vour of deep religious feeling, but he is always genuine. 
His intellect may have been cold, but it had health and 
vigour. Hoadly's ancestors were Puritans, but his father, 
who was a clergyman, had conformed. He began his public 
life as an advocate of the moderate principles of the Church 
of England, on the one hand against the High Churchmen, 
and on the other against the Nonconformists. He lived to a 
great age, and saw the complete triumph of the doctrines in 
the advocacy of which his life had been spent. In the 
words of his biographer, * He was so happy as to live long 
enough to reap the full earthly reward of his labours ; to see 
his Christian and moderate opinions prevail over the king- 
dom in Church and State ; to see the Nonconformists at a 
very low ebb, for want of the opposition and persecution 
they were too much used to experience from both, many of 
their ministers desiring to receive re-ordination from his 
hands; to see the general temper of the clergy entirely 
changed, the bishops preferring few or none of intolerant 
principles, and the clergy claiming no inherent authority but 
what is the natural result of their own good behaviour 
as individuals, in the discharge of their duty; to see 
the absurd tenet of indefeasible hereditary right, and its 
genuine offspring, an unlimited non-resistance absolutely 
exploded, and the Protestant succession in the present royal 

♦ The Arian controversy led to the Berriman, Felton, Seed, Wheatley, 

establishment of Lady Mover's Lee- and Gloucester Ridley. But they 

tures, in which the Anans were contain nothing that was not said 

refuted every year from 1719 to 1774. by Waterland. The lectureship ceased 

Not much more than one-half of those in 1774 through the expiration of the 

lectures wore printed, and some of lease of the prop#^rty left by Lady 

them axe very scarce. Tlie best of Meyer, 
them, after Wntorland's, are those by 
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family as firmly fixed in the hearts and persuasions of the CHAP. XII. 
people as in the laws of God and the land.* 

Hoadly^s first work was on ' The Beasonableness of Con- On 'The Rea- 
formity/ It was an answer to some remarks made by Dr. (xJlTfomS^ '^^ 
Calamy in the tenth chapter of his life of Kichard Baxter. 
This was scarcely even a new phase of an old controversy. It 
only repeated the views which might be taken by a moderate 
Churchman on one side, and a moderate Nonconformist on 
the other. Calamy said that ordination by bishops, assent 
to the Book of Common Prayer, or canonical obedience 
were not reasonable things for the Church to require. 
Hoadly, on the other hand, thought they were all very 
reasonable. The constitution of the Church of England was 
Episcopal, and, so &r as we can learn ffom history, this was 
also the constitution of the primitive Church. Baxter him- 
self said that the bishops were appointed in the Church to 
prevent abuses, and that therefore we shoidd seek an orderly 
admission, sufifering others to be judges of our qualifications. 
The force of Calamy's objection was, that men already or- 
dained were required to be ordained again. Hoadly admitted 
that circimistances might have justified their irregular ordi- 
nation, but now that the times were changed he did not sec 
any hardship in their having to conform to the established 
order. When persons gava assent and consent to the Book of 
Common Prayer, it did not mean more than that they were 
to agree to the use of the book. As Calamy had admitted 
there was nothing in the Church of England that is not 
really unlawful, Hoadly argued that then the love of peace, 
order, and unity ought to overcome all scruples. 

Hoadly's next performance was a sermon, in 1705, before Against pas- 
the Lord Mayor, on the duties of subjects and rulers. This dilnco. " 
was a defence of resistance to civil rulers when they do not 
promote the good of their subjects. The divine right of 
kings was set forth as a mere figment. The Lower House of 
Convocation condenmed the sermon as contradicting the 
Homilies against wilfid rebellion. The sermon was defended, 
and, soon after, Hoadly was in a controversy with Offspring 
Blackall, Bishop of Exeter, on the same subject of the rights 
of princes. 

♦ Works, vol. i., p. xiii. 
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CHAP. XII. In 1715 he was made Bishop of Bangor. Next year he 
Hii 'Preser- wrote * A Preservative against the Principles and Practices 
^tive against of the Nonjurors/ and in the following year he preached 
oftheNon- his famous sermon before George I., on *The Kingdom of 
jurort.' Christ*' This sermon gave new work to the Lower House of 

Convocation. They immediately made a presentation to the 
Upper House concerning the dangerous doctrines of the 
Bishop of Bangor. Tenison was dead, and Dr. Wake had 
succeeded to the primacy. It was commonly supposed that 
the Upper House would have agreed to the censure of this 
sermon. But this is only supposition. The king interfered 
and prorogued the Convocation. 
Hifl §enuon Hoadly's sermon began with some remarks on the change- 

domofChrurt.' ^bleness of the meaning of words. He instances the word 
religion, which, in the time of St. James, meant virtue and 
integrity in ourselves, with charity and beneficence to others. 
The word has now come to mean the practice of everything 
but virtue and charity. It is chiefly concerned with times 
and places, modes and ceremonies. It has become something 
external, and the very expression external religion is a join- 
ing together what God has put asimder. Another instance 
is the word worship. In Christ's life it meant worshipping 
the Father in spirit and in truth. But in most Christian 
countries, the Father is not the chief object of worship, 
while spirit and truth seem to be entirely banished. Again, 
there is the word prayer. Christ taught men to address 
God as their Father, with minds calm and composed. But 
now, though a man be in the best frame of mind, he is 
not reckoned devout enough to pray, if he has not the 
fever of excitement. Another instance is in the words, the 
love of God or Christ. In early times, this meant doing the 
will of God and keeping His commandments. It now 
means inward enthusiasm venting itself in ecstatic language, 
so that ordinary sincere Christians are made to doubt * if 
they have any such thing as love to God at all.' 
Christ's king- The object of these preliminary remarks was to show the 
^woild^ necessity of going direct to the New Testament for the 
meaning of the words used by Christ and His apostles. The 
kingdom of Christ is there identical with the Church of 
Christ, and the Church of Christ consisted of those who 
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bclieTed Jesus to be the Messiah. It is a kingdom, but CHAP. XIT. 
not at all a kingdom of this world, nor is it like the 
kingdoms of this world. It is a kingdom in which 
Christ is King, Lawgiver, and Judge, in all that con- 
cerns conscience and eternal salvation. It is a king- 
dom not of this world, because it has no visible human 
authority. Christ left no vicegerents, either to make new 
laws or to interpret old ones. If there had been absolute 
authority given to men to rule the Church, it would have 
been the kingdom of these men, and not of Christ. Who- 
ever has authority to make laws is so far king. Whoever 
has authority to interpret laws, is virtually the lawgiver. 
In human society, the interpretation of laws may be deputed 
to others, but the legislators can always resume the inter- 
pretation into their own hands, so that the interpreters are 
not absolute. But> as Christ does not in this way interfere, 
authority given to men to interpret His laws would be to 
make these men the legislators of His kingdom. 

The argument is ftirther applied to the case of temporal T>oes not allow 
rewards or punishments, in matters that relate to conscience. ii7rolig?on.°^ 
To add to the sanctions of Christ's laws, or in any way to 
change their nature, is to usurp Christ's dominion. Those 
who do this, set up a kingdom of their own, which is not 
Christ's kingdom. To erect tribunals that exercise judgment 
over men's consciences, or to determine the condition of 
Christ's subjects with regard to the favour of God, is to 
take Christ's kingdom out of His hands. It may be said 
that the rulers of the Church are Christ's vicegerents, but 
if Christ does not interpose to prevent or remedy their 
mistakes, they rule the kingdom, and not Christ. The very 
idea of the Church being Christ's kingdom, excludes all 
other legislators or judges. No one, therefore, has a right to 
censure or punish another in matters of conscience or salva- 
tion. The Church is now what it was in the beginning ; the 
aggregate of those who believe in Christ, and are subject to 
Him as their king. 

The i»ery nature of the laws which Christ established in His ChnBt's re- 
kingdom show that it is not of the world. They have nothing this world. 
to do with worldly pomp or dignity, or with an absolute 
dominion of some over the faith of others. T^y forbid the 
VOL. III. D 
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CHAP. XII. were not, indeed, infallible, yet they were to be obeyed. 
Unless Christ had appointed deputies. His Church would 
have been a Babel, and His kingdom a realm of concision. 
But instead of this, Christ's Church is like a natural body 
'fitly joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth.' It is not a heap of imcemented etones, 
but a house built upon the foundation of apostles and 
prophets. * But what,' Dr. Snape exclaims, ' am I doing P 
Am I labouring to convince one of the governors of 
Christ's Church, that Christ has left a power of governing?* 
If none but Christ can interpret the laws of His Church, 
the clergy had better at once resign their orders. The 
Church has no need of them — they are usurpers. But Bishop 
Hoadly had qualified the word authority with the epithet 
* absolute.' Dr. Snape could not fairly overlook this, and so 
he admitted that no earthly governors were to be obeyed, if 
their commands were contrary to the laws of Christ. The 
Scriptures were above kings, ministers, articles, and canons. 
Dr. Snape also noticed, that Hoadly' s doctrine overturned 
the right of civil magistrates to interfere in religion. It 
was, therefore, opposed to all the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters. 
^?n Snape Bishop Hoadly made answer to Dr. Snape. The remarks 
on prayer were easily disposed of. The cases quoted by 
Dr. Snape inculcate frequency and importunity in prayer, 
which are quite compatible with a calm and undisturbed 
mind. It is true that Jesus once prayed, 'being in an 
agony,' but this was in a time of suffering. It was not His 
practice. The prayer He taught His disciples is in every 
re8i)ect a calm address to His Father. Hoadly repeats that 
the authority which he denied to be in the Church, was an 
* absolute ' authority to make or interpret laws which were to 
bind the conscience. He did not argue that because Christ 
Himself did not interfere, therefore He had left no deputy. 
He simply stated the fact that no infSdlible guides had been 
given to the Church. To pretend, therefore, to this authority 
was to transfer Christ's kingdom to the legislature of men. 
Christ governed the Church through His Apostles. They 
were guided by an infallible Spirit. If this is maintained for 
the successors of the apostles, it supposes them infallible 
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too. If the gOTemors of the Church have not absolute GHAP. XII. 
authority to role^ it is not to be ezpeoted that they should be 
absolutely obeyed. 

Dr. Snape wrote a second letter. He repeated his argu- Snape's 
ments, and refused the explanations which Hoadly had made "^""^ ^^^^''' 
of some passages in the sermon. He knew that Hoadly was 
an unmitigated heretic, and that every attempt to give his 
heresy an orthodox appearance was only an attempt to 
deceiva He charged Hoadly in a most solemn manner 
with inserting such words as ' absolute ' and ' proper ' after 
the sermon was written, and with making use ^f them to give 
Ae sermon a double meaning. This charge was the occasion 
of a series of letters in the daily papers. It turned out 
that Dr. Snape had this information from the Bishop of 
Carlisle, and the bishop had it from somebody else who had 
it from a person who was said to have read the sermon in 
manuscript and suggested the changes. Hoadly denied that 
any one had read his sermon before it was preached, or that 
any such changes had ever been made. Another passage in 
Dr. Snape's letter was the cause of another little controversy. 
M. de la Pilloniire, a converted Jesuit, was employed by 
Bishop Hoadly as a tutor in his family, and Dr. Snape 
reproached him with harbouring persons ' Fopishly affected.' 
The Jesuit wrote a pamphlet giving a history of his conver- 
sion to Protestantism, and clearing the bishop from the 
charges of Dr. Snape. 

The next answer to Hoadly in order of time was the Tho Repre- 
' Representation ' of the Lower House of Convocation, which ^e Uwot""^ 
included with the 'Sermon' the * Preservative against the House of Con- 
Principles of the Nonjurors.' Hoadly was here charged with ^^^ ^^' 
subverting all government and discipline in the Church of 
Christ, and with impugning the authority of the Legislature 
to enforce by civil sanctions obedience in matters of reli- 
gion. The first charge was supposed to be proved by the 
passages in the sermon, which say that Christ alone is King 
in His kingdom, and that He has left no vicegerents or 
interpreters of His laws. These passages were also imder- 
stood to imply that even the apostles had no authority in 
the Church without interfering with the supremacy of 
Christ. The result of these doctrines, the Representation 
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CHAP. XII. 8aid, was * to breed in the minds of the people a disregard to 
those who had the rule over them.' The proof was taken 
from the passage in which the bishop says that we are 
subject to Christ alone in all matters of conscience and 
eternal salvation. The Church, the Kepresentation says, 
is so far from being unlike other societies, that in Scripture 
it is frequently compared to them. One of the Articles of 
Religion calls it a * visible congregation/ where the word of 
God is preached and the sacraments rightly administered. 
But the bishop's definition of a Church is independent both 
of the word and the sacraments. At his consecration he 
promised to exercise the authority conmiitted to him, but the 
object of his sermon is to cast all authority out of the 
Church. The same doctrine is found in the Preservative. 
It makes bishops and successions mere 'trifles, niceties, 
dreams, and inventions of men.' It puts all commissions on 
an equal footing, and makes every man his own judge in 
religious matters. The bishop even said that ' Human 
benedictions, human absolutions, human denunciations, and 
human excommunications, have nothing to do with the 
favour or the anger of God.' On the second head, it is sho\ni 
that by the law of England the king has jurisdiction over 
the Church and can give civil sanctions to religion. The 
sermon, on the contrary, said that all laws for the encourage- 
ment of religion and the discouragement of irreligion are 
decisions against Christ. This implies the condemnation of 
the civil authority for trying to secure the unity of the 
Church by Articles of Religion and Acts of Uniformity. 
Art XXXIV. says that they are to be rebuked openly who 
offend against the common order of the Church and hurt the 
authority of the civil magistrate. 

The Representation was answered in a long treatise. 
Hoadly denies that the Representation was approved by the 
Lower House. This was only an artifice in the title-page. 
The first charge, he said, might be taken in different ways ac- 
cording to the sense of the Church of Christ. It might refer 
to the Church universal and invisible, to the Church Universal 
and visible, or the Church in the sense of a particular local 
Church. He supposed it must refer generally to the 
universal visible Church, and specially to tjic particular 
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Protestant Church of England. The inferences of the CHAP. XIL 
Representation were at once set aside. Hoadly denied ''"^ 
that ho had ever opposed authority in the Church. He 
only maintained that^ as that authority was in the hands of 
fallible men, it could not be absolute. From Christ's authority 
in His kingdom he had argued against the undue authority 
of men. His arguments referred only to the ordinary state 
of the Church, and not to its ei^traordinary state under the 
Apostles. He allowed a human authority for the neeessities 
of order — but not in matters of conscience and eternal salva- 
tion. The Church of which he spoke was the Church 
inyisible. It was not a Church in our modem way of 
speaking, but the univerdal Church, which consists of all 
true Christians. Hoadly admits that the Church in Scrip- 
ture is often set forth by figures taken from things visible. 
It is a body, but, he adds, Christ is the head. It is a build- 
ing, but Christ is the foimdation stone. It is a family, but 
Christ is the master. It is an army, but Christ is the 
captain. The chief General is absent and invisible. 
Instead of leaving officers whom His soldiers are obliged to 
obey, * He has left orders in writing to be considered and 
consulted by every soldier in His army.' The sermon is 
on the Church invisible, but the Bepresentation quotes 
Article XIX., which defines a particular visible Church. 
* The Article,' Hoadly says, ' declares what it is that makes 
every such congregation the visible Church of Christ ; and 
I describe what it is that makes every particular man a 
member of Christ's invisible, universal Church.' The bishop 
reminds the authors of the Representation that Article VI. 
supposes all persons to whopi Articles of Religion are pro- 
posed to be judges whether or not the proposed Articles agree 
with Scripture. 

To the second charge, Hoadly angered that in writing his Never 
sermon he never so much as thought of the king's supremacy, denymg the 
He was declaring the independence of Christ's kingdom as kinge supre- 
he found it in the Gospel. If that independence is inconsis- 
tent with the claims of earthly rulers, the charge is against 
the Gospel, and not against him. He was quite conscious 
of the necessity of civil rulers securing their rights ; for, under 
cover of the ecclesiastical or spiritual, many things might be 
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CHAP. XII. done that affect the civil powers. He explained, too, that 
" he opposed civil sanctions in religion, because they could not 
promote religion in the essentials of it. Every effort to do 
this does injury to religion. The only true and acceptable 
worship is that which is free, which comes from the heart and 
is done in spirit and in truth. The business of the civil 
magistrate concerns the interests of men as members of 
society. The Articles of Religion and the Act of Uniformity 
only bind those whose consciences approve them. The 
principles of the Representation are consistent only with 
those of Roman Catholics, whose Chiirch claims absolute 
authority over the conduct of men in matters of conscience. 
Hoadly lamented that a body of divines should regard the 
kingdom of Christ as in a state of anarchy and confusion, 
because it was maintained that Christ alone is king in His 
own kingdom. 

"William Law also replied to Hoadly, objecting to several 
things both in the sermon and the Preservative. The 
bishop, like all the liberal theologians of his time, attached 
great importance to sincerity. This in their judgment 
condoned for many shortcomings as to right belief. But 
this view of sincerity was a great heresy with those who 
made eternal life to depend on an orthodox creed. At this 
time William Law held the rigid Church theory of the Non- 
jurors, which connected grace and salvation with the ex- 
ternal mechanism of a Church. He was indignant with the 
idea that a Quaker or a Ranter had the same chance of sal- 
vation as a Churchman. He repeated, too, the fSunilar 
objection that a persecutor may be sincere as well as a 
martyr. The doctrine, he said, is plainly against the Church 
of England, for it gives Churchmen no advantage over 
Deists or Presbyterians. But this quite agreed with the 
rest of Hoadly's doctrine. He set no value on the succession 
of bishops. He supposed the Church of England ordination 
to be no better than the Presbyterian, and that any 
Dissenting preacher could bestow grace as well as a clergy- 
man. 

Hoadly did not answer Law's objections. He reckoned 
that they had all been answered in what he wrote against 
other opponents. After the publication of the defence in 
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answer to the Bepresentation, Law wrote again, and CHAP. XII. 
specially set forth his view of the Church. He obj^ted to 
the description of the Church as universal and invisible. 
*As well, he said, might we speak of the company of pre- 
Adamiiee. The aggregate of Christians might as well be 
called the Church of the Seraphim as the Church invisible. 
The profession of a Christian is visible like any other 
profession. The Church which Christ established was an 
external kingdom, consisting of men of different characters, 
9ome good and some bad. He never spoke of a Church 
invisible. The Church was not of this world, but that does 
not mean that it had no external government or visible 
organization. The apostles had authority over the pres- 
byters and the deacons. The rulers of the Church may not 
have authority over men's consciences, but they have a 
commission to rule the Church. Law's arguments suppose 
that Hoadly denied authority in every sense, and not merely 
an ' absolute ' authority. 

Thomas Sherlock, at this time Dean of Chichester, was Sherlock and 
the chief of those appointed by Convocation to draw up ^* 

the Bepresentation concerning Hoadly's doctrines. The 
Representation was scarcely published when Dr. Sykes 
accused Sherlock of having already preached the same 
doctrine which he condemned in Hoadly. This referred to 
a sermon preached in 1712 before the Lord Mayor. The 
subject was the disciples wishing to command fire from 
heaven to consiune the Samaritans. The answer of Jesus 
rebuked their zeal for religion, when that zeal went so far as 
to violate the spirit of religion. He forbade them to inflict 
bodily suffering on those who held a different faith. Sher- 
lock applies the rebuke first to the Church. It has no 
power to use temporal punishments. Its jurisdiction ex- 
tends only to the spiritual, and the punishment is of that 
nature that it has no effect till the offender comes to another 
world. The rebuke does not, however, absolutely forbid the 
interference of the civil magistrate. He may use the sword 
in matters proper to his jurisdiction, however much it may 
be pretended that they are allied to religion. The principle 
on which the State has acted in England since the Beformu- 
tion is explained and defended. *Tho civil magistrate,' 
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CHAP. XII. Sherlock says, *has a temporal power, and the peace and 
order of the world are his care and concern.' It is ids proper 
business to consider the actions of men with regard to public 
peace and order, without respecting from what internal 
principles they flow. If the actions of men are such as 
tend *to disturb the peace, and to destroy the frame of 
government over which he presides, whether they proceed 
from conscience or not, he is not bound to consider — ^nor, 
indeed, can he — but it is his duty to punish and to restrain 
them. AVhenever mei^'s religion or conscience come to show 
themselves in practice, they fall imder the cognizance of the 
civil power ; or, whenever they branch out into principles 
destructive of the civil government, they are then ripe for 
On the duty the ci>al sword, and may justly be rooted out.* If it were 
^^^^stote possible to keep religion separate from civil afiGsiirs, it would 
be possible for the magistrate not to interfere in religion. 
But the 'passions of men work themselves into their 
religious concerns,' and cause 'convulsions that shake the 
very constitution of the civil government.' In this case it 
is the duty of the civil magistrate to drive conscience out of 
the State to its proper seat, * the heart of man, whither his 
power neither can nor ought to pursue it.' The magistrate's 
duty is not to be suspended by the plea of conscience, but he 
has nothing to do with conscience if it does not interfere with 
the order of civil society. 
Dr. Sykos Sykes's argument was that Sherlock had denied the 

f^inst Sher- j^y^j supremacy in the same sense as Sherlock had charged 
Hoadly with denying it. They had both said that the ci\il 
magistrate was not to interfere with religion so as to enforce 
it by civil sanctions. They had both maintained that 
Christ's kingdom was spiritual, and that its rewards and 
punishments were in another life. To the charge of agreeing 
with Hoadly, Sherlock answered that what he condemned 
was the exorcise of the civil power in religion as practised in 
the Church of Rome. He approved it in matters which 
disturb civil government, and he quoted from other sermons 
where he had taught that it was the duty of the civil magis- 
trate * to preserve true religion and the honour of God in 
the world.' The moral laws, he said, are the 'main 
constituent parts of the Christian religion,' and, therefore, 
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whoever excludes the magistrate from adding civil sanctions CHAP. X 
to these laws, must exclude him from adding civil sanctions 
to the laws of reason and nature. Sherlock adds, that if the 
other parts of religion, such as the mode of worship and the 
method of reconciliation, were as little disputed as the moral 
laws, the duty and right of the magistrate woidd be undeni- 
able. No man's conscience woidd be hurt, for no man coidd 
plead conscience against what is plain. 

Sykee continued his letters, still endeavouring to prove that Maintains t 
Sherlock's view of the civil magistrate's duty was essentially gh(^ock*8 
the same as Hoadly's. He denies that religion is identical and Hoadh 
with moral duties. The magistrate may pimish a man for aSTof tiie 
stealing, but he has no right to compel a man to pray, or to ci^ magis 
panish him for not praying. It is even doubted if the 
magistrate can compel a man to pray ; for prayer which is 
compulsory is not really prayer. If that part of Christianity 
which does not consist of merely moral duties is not plain 
and undisputed, and, as Sherlock says, cannot be enforced 
by the magistrate, it follows that Christ alone is King in the 
Church, and that He has left no vicegerent. If He had, 
there would have been no disputes about the doctrines of 
Christianity. The hierarchy, the magistrates, or whoever 
were the vicegerents, woidd have settled them. But even if 
the doctrines of Christianity were as plain and undisputed 
as moral duties, Sykes still denies the right of the civil 
magistrate to enforce them by civil sanctions. In this he 
differed from what Sherlock had said in his other sermons. 
But he maintained that the doctrine of the sermon before 
the Lord Mayor, legitimately interpreted, agreed with what 
Hoadly had taught. This was, that the magistrate was not 
to allow disturbances in the commonwealth under pretence 
of religion. The fact of this necessity of State interference 
constituted the original ground of the Church and State 
connection in Enghmd. Hoadly, therefore, was not against 
a State Church and the regal supremacy. Sykes said that it 
was difficult always to reconcile Sherlock with himself, and 
therefore more difficult to reconcile him in everything with 
Hoadly. 

Sherlock thought he found out at last that the real object ^}j^*^^ *' 
of the Bishop of Bangor's sermon was to make way for the xeet Acts. 
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CHAP. XII. repeal of the Test Acts. It was necessary, therefore, to 
write in their defence. He called them the security of the 
Established Church, and said that they had been adopted 
by the nation after due experience of the temper of the 
sectaries. Hoadly, in his answer to the Representation, 
called the Test Acts persecution. He said, also, that they 
perverted a sacred institution of the Gospel to a political 
end. This referred to the use made of the sacrament by 
occasional Conformists. Sherlock answered, that the object 
of the Test Acts was not to encourage occasional conformity, 
but rather to exclude Dissenters altogether from public 
oflSces of every kind. The law that every candidate for a 
public office was to take the sacrament within a year of 
election was not a qualification for office, but a test of per- 
manent adherence to the Established Church. The Legis- 
lature had resolved that places of power and trust shoidd 
only be in the hands of those who were well affected to the 
Ecclesiastical Constitution. Occasional conformity was a 
device of the Dissenters to escape the tests. It is on them, 
and not on the law, that the charge must be laid of pro- 
faning the sacrament. At the end of the tract, Sherlock 
said that Hoadly, in his zeal against passive obedience, had 
condemned the forbearance of Christ, calling it an example 
for slaves and not for subjects. This was the occasion of 
a new turn to the controversy. Atterbury had quoted St. 
Peter's recommending the long-suffering of Christ as an 
example for subjects not to contend for their civil rights. 
Hoadly said that Peter was addressing slaves, and, there- 
fore, his advice was not applicable to subjects. 
Dr. Whitby Daniel Whitby, now past his eightieth year, and in the 
Hoadly. ^^^dst of the Arian disputes, found time and strength to 

come to the help of Bishop Hoadly. He imdertook to 
defend the doctrine of the Sermon on the Kingdom of 
Christ by * Scripture, reason, and the concurring suffrages 
of our best divines.' The argimients from Scripture and 
reason were the same that had already been used. The 
chief authority quoted for Christ alone being lawgiver, 
and for the impossibility of ci\'il sanctions producing true 
religion, was Bishop Taylor. The argument, which Hoadly 
elaborated, that the interpretation of a law becomes the law, 
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and the interpreter the lawgiver, was traced to Chilling- CHAP. XII. 
worth. Whitby noticed incidentally WiUiam Law's argu- 
ment against the innocency of sincere error. If, he said, 
QnakerSy Banters, and Presbyterians have been sincere in 
their inquiries, it only shows that they had evidence for 
their belief equal to what we have for ours. As to Deists, 
the proofs of Christianity are so convincing, that there is a 
presumption against the sincerity of those who reject it. 
For Hoadly^s view of sincerity, the judgment of divines of 
different schools was quoted. Kettlewell, for instance, says 
that * where our ignorance of any of Christ's laws is joined 
with an honest heart, and remains after our sincere industry 
to know the truth, we may take comfort to ourselves that 
it is involuntary and innocent.' Chillingworth is quoted, 
BBLjing that 'to ask pardon of simple and involimtary errors 
is tacitly to imply that God is angry with us for them, and 
that were to impute to Him this strange tyranny of requir- 
ing back where He gives no straw ; of expecting to gather 
where He strewed not ; of being offended with us for not 
doing what He knows we cannot do.' 

It was, of course, true, as Sherlock intimated, that the Hoadly op- 
Corporation and Test Acts were among the civil sanctions ^^ration 
to religion which Hoadly condemned. He immediately and Teat 
answered Sherlock, vindicating the right of Dissenters to 
be admitted to civil offices, and explaining the nature of the 
sacramental test. Sherlock construed the Corporation Act 
as intended to exclude the Nonconformists, on the ground 
that they were enemies to the public peace. To this Hoadly 
answered, that the Corporation Act was passed when many 
of the ministers, who afterwards dissented, were in possession 
of the livings, and were declared by Charles himself to be 
persons full of zeal for the peace of the Church and the 
State. The Test Act was entirely a measure against Roman 
Catholics. Its object was not the security of the Eccle- 
siastical Constitution, but of the State. It was a mere 
accident that this Act touched the Dissenters at all. The 
great body of them, ministers and people, had never objected 
to receive the sacrament at Church. It was therefore im- 
possible that this could be a test of their being well affected 
to the Ecclesiastical Constitution. Some, even of the 
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CHAP. XII. founders of the Churcli of England, inveighed bitterly 
against many of the very things which are still distastefid 
to the Nonconformists. 
Dr. Hare ^he controversy had nearly run its course, when Hoadly 

Hoadly. had to encounter a new opponent, who might have been 
expected to have taken Hoadly's side. This was Francis 
Hare, at that time Dean of Worcester. Hare had himself, 
by his satirical pamphlet against High Churchism, earned the 
reputation of a heretic He published a sermon on Church 
authority, in the preface to which he spoke of ' some * who 
declared against all authority in the Church, and all estab- 
lishments of religion in the State. By establishments of 
religion, Hare seems to have meant the civil sanctions, 
which Hoadly condemned. Those, he said, who opposed 
state religion, not only contradict the sense of mankind in 
all ages, but reflect on the wisdom of God, who established 
a state religion among the Jews. Our establishment is 
necessary for the defence of Protestantism. Without it, 
we should have no united strength to withstand the well- 
disciplined armies of the Church of Rome. The sermon is 
mainly devoted to proving that Christ established authority 
in His Church. In the recent disputes on Church authority. 
Hare says that the text * Obey them that have the rule 
over you' ought not to have been forgotten. The power 
to bind and loose committed to the apostles was to continue 
with their successors. The Church is a society, and, like 
any other society, it must have governors. The kingdom of 
which Jesus said that it is not of this world, was not the 
Church. It was not the people whom Christ governed, but 
rather the glory and happiness that would be finally con- 
ferred on them that believe. An invisible Church is an 
abstraction — a mere fiction. Christ's Church is a visible 
society, governed either by Church officers themselves, or 
with the help of the civil magistrate. 
Hoadly agBin Hoadly answered, as he had done many times before, that 
doctrine. ^® never denied authority in the visible Church. His object 
had rather been to determine its nature and extent. Hare 
said a great deal about ecclesiastical guides, and Hoadly 
answered that this very word * guides ' implied that the 
I)ersons guided were to judge for themselves. He would 
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not deny tliat the apostles had great authority committed CHAP. XIU 
to them when they received the power of the keys. But 
how much of that authority remained with their successors 
is the question to he settled. In the Corinthian Church, St. 
Paul rested the power of excommunication with the body of the 
laity, as well as with their spiritual overseers. Hare admitted, 
after all his reasoning, that modern Church governors have 
not the power to forgive sin. The invisibility of the Church 
was no invention of that century. Every writer against 
the Church of Rome is, Hoadly says, logically driven to 
maintain it. If the Church of Rome is not in itself ex- 
clusively the Catholic Church, there is no Catholic visible 
Church; that is, no one visible society, as Hare describes 
the Church, with that order and government which he says 
belong to it.* 

♦ Hoadly wrote a characteristic * The case of one (William Whigton) 

piece of satire, which he called a is very remarkable ; for, not to mon- 

' Dedication to Pope Clement XI.* tion his g^ood Hfe, which is looked 

It was anonymons, and prefixed to upon as a trifle common to all heretics; 

what was called ' Sir Richard Steele's though his religion is mixed up with 

Account of the State of the Roman a good deal of calendar and rubrical 

( !ntholic Religion throughout the piety ; though he hath his stated fusts 

World.' The Pope, Uoadly said, and feasts which he observes with the 

clainr.s infallibility, but Protestants greatest devotion ; though he is zea- 

cLumed all the benefits of infallibility lous for building of churches in the 

without the absurdiW of maintaining apostolical form of a ship, with all ac- 

it * llie Synod of Dort, the Councils commodations for order and decency ; 

of the Reformed in Francot the though he is for the use of oil, and the 

Assembly of the Kirk in Scotland, trine immersion in baptism, and for 

and the Convocation in England have water mixed with wine in the other 

all the same unquestionable authority sacrament ; though he is very warm in 

which the Church of Rome claims believing in Chnst towards the East, 

solely on the ground of infallibility, and renouncing the devil towards the 

We need not set up for infallibility ; West ; though he resigns to them all 

we can do without it The popes the preferments in the land from 

indeed have long reproached us with Dover to Berwick-upon-Tweed ; — yet 

heresy and schism. We ,have been all will not do : he holds the Son to 

persecuted, hanged, burnt, ma sacred, be inferior to the Father, and cre- 

for heretics and schismatics, but we ated by Him, though a Being of most 

are never sick of these two words, glorious perfections, and upon this ac- 

We throw them upon the next count he must not ei^'oy even the 

brethren that come in our way, and poverty which he hath chosen in 

they throw them upon others. We quiet.' 

persecuted the Nonconfomusts, and in We protest against all the doings 

Ireland they are now persecuting the of the Church of Rome, yet we 

Unitarians. In Scotland let a man continue to imitate them. Wo main* 

depart an inch &om the Confession of tain the right of the people to search 

Faith, and, cold as that country is, it the Scriptures for themselves, yet we 

will soon be too hot for him.' In tell them they must understand the 

Kngland the greatest excellences in Scriptures as the Church understands 

the world cannot guard a man against them. ' They must follow their 

the fatal consequences of heresy, guides who have an interpretative 
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CHAP. XII. Dr. Sykes, who waa Hoadly's chief helper in the 
Sykes on the Bangorian controversy, had already written on many of the- 
Oh™t"" ^^ subjects of the controversy before the publication of Hoftdly's 
sermon. In the preceding year, 1716, he had himself 
preached a sermon in Cambridge, at the archdeacon's 
visitation, on the same text, and taking the same view of the 
Church as Hoadly had done. He defined the Church as 
embracing all those who profess Christ's name, and are 
sincerely endeavouring to do His will. This being all that 
is necessary for membership of the Church in heaven, it 
must be enough for membership of the Church on earth. 
Christ's kingdom is not a kingdom of pomp and ceremony, 
but a living power in the souls of men. Its subjects may 
not be always visibly discerned. Their titles and advantages 
do not depend on any external relations. It is admitted 
there is great ambiguity in the use of the word Church. It 
sometimes includes those who are true Christians, but it is 
also used to embrace all who call themselves by the name of 
Christ. The subjects of Christ's kingdom stand or fall by 
their own actions. They are neither condemned for other 
men's faults, nor saved by other men's virtues, Christ 
knew better what was in man than to trust any 'vice- 
gerents ' with the power of anathemas. Neither the rulers 
of the Church nor the civil magistrates have a commission to 
force men to embrace Christianity. This is contrary to it^ 
spirit, and is really the great hindrance to its progress in tlie 
world. God requires sincerity and uprightness. For the 
want of these, He only can punish who searches the hearts 
of men. If Christ had appointed in His Church persons who 
were to exercise authority in matters of faith. He would 
have left no uncertainty as to the persons in whom the 
authority was vested. The unity of the spirit is to be 



authority to explain the Scriptures, invested T^ith prerogatives, and natu- 
The clergy of the Church of finarland rally reason that the Church must be 
have very good intentions towards the excellent through which these prero- 
pope, but his holiness will be wise gatives have come. Hence the zesl 
not to trust them. They may have of many for the multiplying of ee- 
great respect for bishops, but only so remonionsness, and bowings in pub- 
long as bishops agree with them, lie worship, for the cathedral pro- 
Certainly, at present, thoy are draw- nunciation of pmyer, over-altars, and 
ing near his holiness both in doctrine the never-lighted candles upon them.' 
and ceremony. They find themselves 
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preserved by love and charity in the bond of peace, and not CHAP. XII. 
by all Christians being compelled to be of one opinion. " " 

This sermon was not the beginning of Sykes's public Kfe. 9*^ ^^ ^P" 
He had already defended against Dr. Brett, the Nonjuror, 
the validity of baptism administered by laymen or Dissenters. 
He had also written a tract on ' The Innocency of Error,' 
which, together with what Hoadly afterwards said on the 
same subject, was the occasion of a good part of the 
Bangorian controversy. Sykes wrote this pamphlet to 
vindicate the position that ' no heresy is so destructive as a 
wicked life — ^no schism so damnable as a course of sin.' 
This was a saying as old as St. Bernard, and had been 
repeated in a sermon by John Colet, who called the wicked 
lives of the priests the most pestilent and pernicious of all 
heriaeies. Error, Sykes said, was innocent in those who had 
not the means of knowing truth. Heretical notions may be 
quite consLstent with a Christian life. If all error were 
damnable, no Christian coidd be safe. Sin may be repented 
of, but a man cannot repent of error so long as he believes it 
to be truth. It is contrary to divine justice that men shoidd 
suffer for errors which they could not avoid. The doctrine 
of this pamphlet was noticed by Dr. Potter, the Bishop of 
Oxford, in a Charge to his clergy. This was answered by 
Uoadly, in a postscript to his answer to Dr. Hare. The 
bishop replied, and stated expressly that he had Sykes's tract 
before him when he wrote his Charge. Sykes vindicated 
>iiin<tf*lf against the bishop's inferences. The great design, 
he said, which he had in writing on the subject, was to 
promote love and charity, and to prevent Christians being 
fined or imprisoned for opinions which other people might 
reckon heterodox. 

Dr. Sykes wrote an elaborate work on the , * Nature, On eacriflce. 
Design, and Origin of Sacrifices.' This work has a special 
interest, f|rom its setting forth a view of sacrifice which was 
not generally received, even by the most latitudinarian of 
his contemporaries. Clarke and Hoadly did not apparently 
differ from the orthodox on the nature and efficacy of the 
atonement. But Sykes may be said to have entirely set aside 
the popular or orthodox doctrine of satisfaction for sin. The 
meaning of the New Testament words about Christ's sacrifice, 

VOL. III. E 
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CHAP. xn. he said, must be gathered from what we know of sacrifice 
' in general, and especially of the sacrifices of the Jewish 
Church. The sacrificing of animals is called the oldest 
religious custom in the world, and, at the same time, 
the least explicable to reason. The first reproach of the 
Pagans against the Christians was that of impiety or 
atheism, because Christian worship had no sacrifices. The 
Christians answered by showing the absurdity of Paganism, 
and quoting the wise men of antiquity as agreeing with 
them. Eusebius showed that Porphyry contradicted himself 
by defending the old deities, and yet saying that they were 
no gods that took pleasure in sacrifices. Christians and 
philosophers were agreed that sacrifice was not a rational 
worship. And yet the religion of the Jews, which all 
Christians regard as divine, consisted mainly in the sacrifice 
of animals. It is not, indeed, expressly said in Scripture 

Not instiiutcd that sacrifices were originally instituted by God. On the 
^ ' contrary, it is continually repeated that the only acceptable 
sacrifice is spiritual worship. And yet, if they were the 
inventions of men, it is strange that God should command 
them, or even permit them to His chosen people. Amobiu9, 
making sport of the Pagan sacrifices, asked if they were the 
food of the deities, if the gods took pleasure in smoke, or if 
the sacrifices caused the deities to lay aside their anger and 
become more merciful? What is the connection between 
burning an animal and removing the divine displeasure? 
If a man sin, is an innocent sheep to be offered as a substi- 
tute P Is its blood an equivalent or satis&ction for the act 
of the real criminal P These questions are reg^arded as 
equally applicable to the sacrifices of the Jews and of the 
Pagans. 

Sacrifice de- Sykes's next inquiry is to discover the ground or reason 

^^^' of this mode of worship. He defines sacrifice in the proper 

sense, as that which is inmiediately offered to God, so that a 
part-^r the whole is consumed. There must be, to constitute 
sacrifice, a gift and the consimiption of that gift. The word 
sacrifice is, however, used with great vagueness by old 
writers. The Latins sometimes applied it to the mere 
ceremony of offering, as well as to the thing offered. Light- 
foot divides the Jewish sacrifices into bloody and unbloody, 
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including both under the name Corban — that is, a sacred gift. CHAP. XII. 
But corban, in ordinary language, meant every kind of gift. 
Sykes, therefore, prefers the division of offerings consumed 
and offerings not consumed. The former are, alone, truly 
and properly sacrifices. All sacrifices are offerings, but aU 
offerings are not sacrifices. The Levites, for instance, and 
the sacred vessels, were offered to Ood, but they were not 
sacrifices. The scapegoat was offered to God before the 
altar, but not sacrificed. The oldest word for sacrifice is 
Mincha, which was used to describe both the bloody sacrifice 
of Abel and the unbloody sacrifice of Cain. In later times 
this word was used only for an oblation of flour or meal. 

The proper sacrifice, Sykes says, was always a gift A proper 
consumed. But to give it any value, it was necessary that Jonwi^dl 
he who offered the sacrifice should have an upright mind. 
This was necessary with the Pagans, as well as with the 
Jews. Plato says, * It would be a terrible thing if the gods 
were to have regard to our gifts, and not to the mind, 
whether a man be holy or righteous, or not.' The rites and 
ceremonies attending the sacrifices were so ordered as to 
imply or to raise a right disposition in the worshipper. The 
priests were to wash their hands and their feet when they 
catne near to the altar. They that bare the vessels of the 
Lord were to be clean. The purifyings were symbols of 
purification from sin, and at the sacrifices the people 
confessed their iniquities. The Pagans had the same ideas 
in this respect as the Jews. The profime were warned not 
to come near. The public crier told all the people to take 
care of their words; and Lucian says that no one with 
impure hands was to be within the place where the holy 
vessels were. 

The sacrifices were not only accompanied with repentance, FcBleral rites. 
confession, and prayer, but they were foederal rites by which 
the worshippers entered into friendship with Qod. In old 
tunes, when men made covenants, or engaged each other in 
friendship, they did it by eating and drinking together. 
This custom naturally passed into religion. When the 
children of Israel departed from the worship of the true 
God, they were said to join themselves to Baal-Peor, and eat 
the offerings of the dead ; that is, of sacrifices offered to men 
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CHAP. xn. who hod been deified. St. Paul tells the Corinthians that 
they cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils. 
Nothing but what was clean was to be offered to Gbd, and 
by clean was meant what was eaten by man. Every 
sacrifice was to be seasoned with salt. This was true of all 
sacrifices, Pagan as well as Jewish. Homer and Virgil 
often speak of the salt in the sacrifices. It was the type of 
friendship. A covenant of salt meant an enduring covenant. 
The animals burnt on the altar were all tame animals. The 
meat offerings were of bread and flour, such as is in common 
use. The Pagans had the same custom of offering cakes to 
their deities. To their meat offering was always added a 
drink offering. Wine was poured upon the altar of God. 
Sacrifice 18 not This enterin&r into covenant was the chief meaning of 
*" ' ^^' sacrifice ; yet Sykes finds that the idea of substitution was 
very common in the Pagan world. The life of the animal 
was given for the life of the criminal. In Ovid's words — 

* Cor pro corde precor, pro fibris samite fibras 
Hanc animam yobis pro meliore damiis.' 

Here we have fibre instead of fibre — the innocent beast for 
the guilty man. The idea of substitution certainly existed 
among the Pagans, but Sykes thinks that it did not exist 
among the Jews. The giving of life was not absolutely 
necessary to make atonement. The sacrifice of fine flour 
purchased atonement as well as the offering of an animal. 
Had life been given as a substitute for life, the slaughter of 
the animal would have been enough. But much more was 
necessary. The flesh, or at least a part of it, had to be 
consumed upon the altar. There was also to accompany it 
an oblation of bread and wine, and an offering of salt. The 
real reason for slaying the animal was to give the blood to 
God. It was to be poured out on the altar to make atone- 
ment — ^that is, to make God propitious. Sacrifices in the Old 
Testament are neyer ' equiv^ents, compensations, exchanges, 
or substitutes.' There were sacrifices under the law that 
had no connection with crime. The Nazarite who came 
near a dead body was to offer a lamb. The leper was to 
make an offering for his leprosy. A woman after childbirth 
was to sacrifice a lamb, or, if too poor, a pair of turtle-doves 
end two young pigeons. The case most frequently urged 
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for substitation, is that of the head of the heifer being struck CHAP. XII. 

oflF instead of the head of the murderer. But Sykes says 

that this was not a sacrifice. The heifer was not offered to 

Gbd. The act was merely symbolical of what was due to 

the murderer. The * sin-offering ' is also sometimes quoted, 

but that took away sin only by repentance and obedience, and 

not by the transfer of guilt to the animal sacrifices. The 

strongest case is that of the scapegoat, which had the 

transgressions and iniquities of the children of Israel put 

upon its head. But the scapegoat was not sacrificed at all. 

It expiated or atoned for the sins of the people by carrying 

them away into a land not inhabited. 

Sykes comes to the conclusion that sacrifice being a uni- Sacrifice ro- 
Tersal custom, God permitted the Jews to follow it. At the j^^g, 
same time it is evident that sacrifice availed nothing in the 
judgment both of Jews and Pagans without a right disposition 
in the worshipper. But where the chief act of worship was the 
shedding of blood, it was natural to ascribe atonement to 
the blood of the victim, and to say that without shedding of 
blood there is no remission. But all such expressions must be 
taken with the proper limitations, which are suggested by 
what we know of the history and meaning of sacrifice. The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews could not mean lite- 
rally that without shedding of blood there was no remission. 
He had really made a distinct limitation in the first part of 
the verse — * Almost all things are by the law purged with 
blood.' There were sacrifices and sin offerings which made 
atonement, though there was in them no blood-<shedding. 
In popular language, the blood was the atonement, but in 
reality it was only the external symbol, and required the 
obedience of the person offering the sacrifice. The implied 
inference of the whole argument is that Christ's death was 
not a substitution, and that He did not literally make atone- 
ment with His blood. 

Dr. Sykes had also a considerable share in an important Dr. ^^*^®^ 
controversy on the Eucharist. Samuel Clarke died in 1729, 
and left ready for publication an exposition of the Church 
Gatecbiam, which consisted of lectures that he had read to 
his congregation at Westminster. His views of the sacraments 
were entirely those of a rational theologian. The ancient 
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CHAP. XII. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost revealed in Scripture were as 
much of fixed and eternal obligation as any duties known 
only by reason. Many Christian precepts are referred to 
the law of nature, though without revelation we should 
never have heard of them. The proper distinction then 
ought to be of duties natural and supernatural. Of the 
latter kind are the two sacraments. Dr. Clarke's mistake, 
according to Waterland, is the confounding of positive with 
external duties. He contrasts the merely external with the 
internal. But a positive duty has both an internal and an 
external part. The mere performance of the latter may be 
worthless, but internal obedience to a positive precept is of 
as great and sometimes of greater value than to a moral 
precept. The ground of this is that all obligation is re- 
solved into the will of God. Disobedience to positive com- 
mands is often in Scripture more severely punished than 
neglect of moral duties. Examples are given in the penalties 
annexed to the neglect of circunicision, and to breaking the 
Sabbath, as in the case of the man that gathered sticks on 
the Sabbath day. Waterland says expressly that the entire 
neglect of religious duties, such as attending public prayers 
at church, is a greater sin than neglecting to do works of 
charity and mercy. He denies that positive duties are 
merely instrumental parts of religion. * They may be as 
direct religion or even more direct religion than any moral 
performances.' The error of Clarke, Tillotson, and all the 
divines of that school, is in putting the second table of the 
law before the first — ^making our duty to our neighbour of 
more importance than our duty to God. The use of the 
sacraments is in itself a virtue, and in some cases to be pre- 
ferred even to such moral duties as feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. The reason is that by the sacraments 
God confers grace and pardon, and makes men partakers of 
the benefits of Christ's death and passion. 

OntiioEu- The Eucharist controversy, in the hands of Sykes and 
Waterland, passed into the question of the sufficiency of 
reason. It received a new turn by the publication of 
Hoadly's 'Plain Account of the Nature and End of the 
Lord's Supper,' Hoadly's views were the same as Clarke's. 
He was answered bv Waterland and some other writers, who 
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believed that there was a mysterious and supernatural con- CHAP. XII. 

vejrance of grace in the use of the sacraments. Waterland 

retomed to the controversy in 1737, when he published his 

great work called ' A Keview of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, 

M laid down in Scripture and Antiquity.' The object of 

tkis treatise was not only to defend Waterland's own view of 

the Eucharist against the rational theologians, but also 

against John Johnson and Dr. Thomas Brett, who, with 

great pretence of antiquity, had set forth some extreme 

Tiews on the other side. 

John Johnson was Vicar of Cranbrook, in Kent. In 1714 Jo^ John- 
he published a work called 'The Unbloody Sacrifice and bloody ^cri- 
Altar Unveiled and Supported.' It raised some controversy fi<^«' 
at the time, and was censured in a Charge by Dr. Trimner, 
Bishop of Norwich. The bishop said that it contained a 
doctrine of the Eucharist that had never been taught in the 
Church of England since the Eeformation. It was a great 
grief for Johnson to be condemned by a bishop. He con- 
soled himself, however, with the reflection that Trimner was 
the first Christian bishop that had ever opi)osed the sacrifice 
of the Eucharist. Johnson kept quite clear of the mass, 
which he called an ' abominable corruption.' The sacrifice 
in the Eucharist was not the body and blood of Christ, but 
the elements of bread and wine. In one sense Johnson's 
Tiew was very harmless. Like ^ doctrinal monomaniacs, 
he built his entire theory on the indefimte interpretation of 
indefinite words. The prophet Malachi had said something 
about a pure offering, and what could that be but the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist? All the Fathers said that 
this was Malachi's meaning, and how can we know the 
meaning of Scripture but by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers P It is true that they often speak of the Eucharist 
as a spiritual or rational sacrifice. But this does not mean 
that there is no material offering. They call it ' unbloody,' 
as distinguished from the bloody sacrifices of the Jews and 
Pagans. At the institution of the Supper, Christ offered in 
sacrifice bread and wine, but on the cross His body and Ilis 
blood. When He said to His disciples, ' This is My body 
given,' He meant * This is My body sacrificed.' He offered 
in sacrifice His sacramental body. The same material 
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CHAP. XII. sacrifice we repeat in the Eucharist. Christ made a sacrifice 
for sin, and the priesthood makes the same sacrifice in the 
Church. The efficacy is derived from the sacrifice on the 
cross, but the offering of the priesthood is for the sins com- 
mitted since Christ was crucified. Sins cannot be forgiven 
before they are committed. By, and in, the Eucharistic 
oblation we receive the application of the benefits of Christ's 
atonement. 
Dr. Brett on Dr. Thomas Brett was a bishop among the Nonjurors. He 
rl^ expressed his entire agreement with Johnson on this 

subject. To his mind Johnson was the only man in the 
Church of England who had dared, in those days of Arianism 
and unbelief, to set forth the whole truth. Brett examines 
three views which are to be rejected — ^the Roman, the La- 
theran, and the Calvinist. The first supposes the substance 
. of the bread and wine to be changed into the very body and 
blood, soul and divinity, of Jesus Christ. The second 
supposes the body and blood of Christ to be truly and sub- 
stantially present, and distributed with the bread and wine. 
The union, however, of the body with the elements is not 
permanent, but continues only during the celebration. The 
Calvinist view is even more absurd than the other two. 
Calvin's words are, that though Christ is now in heaven, 
yet, by 'the secret and incomparable virtue of His Spirit. He 
nourishes and quickens us with the substance of His body 
and blood. They who bring pure faith as a clean vessel 
unto the Holy Supper of the Lord, verily and indeed 
receive that which the signs there witness, that is, the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, which are no less the meat and 
drink of the soul, than bread and wine are the meat of the 
body.' It is true that both Roman Catholics and Lutherans 
say that the eating and drinking in the Eucharist is 
spiritual, though the body which is eaten is the substantial 
body of Jesus Christ, which was bom of the Virgin Mary. 
The Calvinists say that they only eat and drink bread and 
wine, yet by faith they feed on that natural body which is 
in heaven. 
Bread and After rejecting these three views of the Eucharist as 

Ob^B^Tbodv * direct jargon and nonsense,' Dr. Brett explains his own 
and blood. theory. The bread and wine mixed with water are, he says, 
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that body and blood which our Lord requii^ed us to eat and CHAP. XIL 

drink, and which whoso eateth and drinketh as he ought to 

do hath eternal life ; and this bread and wine are made the 

body and blood by the Holy Ghost. It is maintained that 

this was the doctrine of Ponet, the Bishop of Winchester, 

and of the first Liturgy of the reign of King Edward. In 

that Liturgy the Holy Ghost was invoked to bless and 

aanctiify the bread and the cup, that they might be unto us 

the body and blood of Ohrist. This was changed through 

the influence of Bucer and Peter Martyr, two zealous 

GalTinists, who were sent to England ' to spoil the English 

Befoimation/ The doctrine of Calvin was then introduced 

into the Communion Office, in the words as they now stand. 

Tniitead of an invocation to the Holy Ghost to make the 

bread and wine the body and blood of Christ, we are taught 

to pray, * that we receiving these Thy creatures of bread 

and wine^ according to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ's 

institution, may be partakers of His body and blood.' Here 

we have the elements as a sign of the absent natural body. 

Bat Christ called the bread His body. It was that which He 

gave for the sins of the world. His sacrifice was not the 

oflbring up of His natural body on the cross. That was not 

His act, but the act of His executioners. His sacrifice was 

the sacramental or Eucharistic body, the same which the 

priest continually ofiers in the celebration of the Holy 

Communion. 

Li refuting, on the one hand, Johnson and Brett, and on Johnson and 
the other Clarke and Hoadly, Dr. Waterland adopts the bylvlte^ 
views of Calvin, which are really those of the Church of laad* 
England. He indorses the Calvinistio words of Hooker, that 
' the real presence of Christ is not to be sought in the sacra- 
ment, but in the worthy receiver of the sacrament,' and 
that ' though God gives grace with the sacrament, it is not 
contained in the sacrament.' Many Fathers are quoted to 
prove that the sacrifice in the Eucharist is not a material or 
proper sacrifice. Joseph Mede had taught something like 
the doctrine of Johnson and Brett, but it was never the 
doctrine of any number of theologians of the Church of 
England. Waterland, on the authority of many Fathers, 
as well as of his own judgment, entirely sots aside the 
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CHAP. XII. sixth chapter of John's Gospel as having no reference to the 
sacrament of the Supper. As the Eucharist was not then 
instituted, those who heard Christ could have had, accord- 
ing to the argument, no life in them. 

Another leader among the latitudinarian divines was 
Dr. Conyers Middleton. It has long been the custom to 
describe Middleton as an unbeliever in Christianity. It is 
impossible to make good this charge, and therefore difficult 
to acquit his enemies of hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. 
He is said not to have been a man of an amiable disposition, 
and not to have manifested a Christian spirit in controversy. 
This is probably true, but it is true also of the majority of 
his contemporaries, to whatever party they belonged. Mid- 
dleton had some of the vices that distinguished the chief 
men at Cambridge during the reign of the influence of 
Bentley. But he had also some of their greatest virtues. 
Ho had the inquiring spirit of a true philosopher, and the 
object of his inquiries was always truth and duty. He 
repined at his being neglected in the Church. He was con- 
scious of his great capacity, and he knew that his own 
mental honesty was the cause of his missing preferment 
Most of the points for which he contended are now con- 
ceded by all educated people, but the maintenance of them 
nearly deprived him both of his offices in the university and 
of the name Christian. 

Middleton's first religious work was his ^ Letter from 
Home : showing an exact conformity between Popery and 
Paganism ; or the Religion of the Present Romans derived 
from that of their Heathen Ancestors.' The argument of 
this work is expressed in the title. It was severe against 
the Roman Catholic religion, and did not leave untouched, 
at least by inference, superstition of every kind. Middleton's 
next appearance as an author was in a * Letter to Dr. Water- 
land.' This concerned the Deist controversy. Waterland 
had written a 'Vindication of Scripture,' in answer to 
Tindal's ' Christianity as old as Creation.' He undertook to 
defend the infallibility of the Scriptures in every statement, 
and Middleton told him that this was a method 'more 
calculated to raise new scruples than to quiet old ones ; to 
expose the Scriptures to fresh ridicule, than to convince any 
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ire sceptical or unsettled in their minds.' It was CHAP. XII. 
t to defend Christianity without maintaining anything 
[lable as the infallibility of the Scriptures. Middleton 

to treat Deists as reasonable beings, and he was 
i Deist himself for his pains. He saw that a great 
what was reckoned Deism had its origin in the insu- 

difficulty of receiving the thesis defended by Dr. 
and. Tindal was also charged with hypocrisy and 
Jation. He had taken his stand on natural rdigion 
g anterior to revealed, and on moral precepts as more 
and more important than positive precepts. Water« 
>uld not credit the sincerity of a man who took up 
position. It was, he said, impossible to separate 
. religion from revealed. Middleton demonstrated 
itural religion, as it is called, existed before what is 
revelation, and that under it men reached exalted 
I of virtue. It was orthodox to assail the character 
Deists when their arguments could not be answered, 

Waterland painted Tindal as a monster of iniquity. 
ton recommended charity. To take away a man's Defenco of 
ame because of his religious opinions was not, he said, ^'^^• 
rit of the Christian religion. For anything that could 
m to the contrary, Tindal might be a pattern of good- 
He professed in all his writings to believe in God, in 
>nce, and in a life to come. He worshipped reason, 
ind virtue. 

Ueton gives his view of the passages which Water- On tho Mosaic 
id vindicated. Of the history of the fell of man, in ^^i«^ry 
ral sense, Tindal said that all Christians were now 
id. Waterland answered blimtly, that this was a 
ny.' Middleton avowed his disbelief in the literal 
ind added that all conmientators were forced in some 
*e to desert the latter in order to make the story 
1 and credible. The difficulty is not removed by sup- 
that the serpent was tho devil, for this is a supposition 
IB no authority in the text. And, if admitted, it only 
lore force to Tindal's objection, that the justice of God 
[aestion by not interposing in so imequal a conflict. 
ton explains tho whole story as an allegory. Adam 
i mind or reason of man. Eve was the flesh, or out- 
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CHAP. xn. ward sense. The serpent is lust or pleasure. The mind was 
seduced by the senses. It was enfeebled by the allurements 
of pleasure, and so man was driven from the paradise of 
Ood. Tindal had also objected to the divine institution of 
circumcision. It was, he said, borrowed from the Egyptians. 
Waterland denied that this could be proved, and Middleton 
produced as witnesses Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Strabo. Tindal could not regard as ' a religious duty accept- 
able to a good and gracious Ood,' a custom accompanied with 
great pain and hazard. Waterland denied that it was either 
painful or dangerous. Middleton quoted Maimonides, who 
calls it ' a most dangerous thing,' and Lightfoot, who says 
that the frequent mortality which it occasioned was the 
cause of a standing law that when any parent had lost three 
children successively by the operation he was to be excused 
from circumcising the rest. A similar battle was fought 
over the story of the confusion of tongues. Waterland took 
it as literal and true history. Middleton supported Tindal 
in finding the origin of language in reason ; its history in 
the rise and fall of empires, and in the changes of modes 
and customs. Waterland was deeply moved by the pro&nity 
which in this way exercised reason upon infallible Scripture. 
He charged his adversaries with shooting up arrows against 
heaven, and ^bidding defiance to the undoubted truths of 
Ood.' He risked the whole of Christianity on the literal 
truth of some old Jewish histories. He called them ' revela- 
tions,' and then he said that revelation was not to be 
examined by the internal value of what was taught, but by 
the evidence of the fact. Middleton answered that * it was 
allowed on all hands, if any narration can be shown to be 
false, any doctrine irrationd or immoral, it is not all the 
external evidence in the world that can or ought to convince 
us that such a doctrine came from Ood.' 

Answers the ^he ' Letter ' concludes with some hints how Deists like 

Deists. 

Tindal are to be answered. They are to be shown the 
insufficiency of mere natural religion. Middleton says that 
this may have force with individual men, but that it lb not 
enough for the multitude. This is proved by the tact that 
all legislators in the heathen world invented or established 
a public religion, not foimded on mere principles of reason, 
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bat under pretence of a revelation with divine authority from CHAP. XII. 
heaven. Tindal himself admits that there never was a time 
or place without a traditional religion. That mere reason is 
insufficient seems to be the universal voice of nature. If we 
demolish Christianity^ some other traditional religion will 
immediately take its place. It is therefore immoral to seek 
to overturn Christianity, even supposing it were not divine. 
Socrates, Cicero, and many others who clearly saw the false- 
hood of the established religion, upheld it for the sake of 
government. But Christianity, as Tindal himself confesses, 
bdng a republication of the religion of nature, to seek its 
destruction is criminal. This was Middleton's answer to 
Tindal ; but Christianity, so far as it is a republication of 
natural religion, Tindal never sought to destroy. 

!rhe greatest service which Dr. Middleton did to Chris- On the mira- 
tianity was by the pubKcation of his ' Free Inquiry ' into "^^v^^"^' 
the miraculous powers supposed to be continued in the 
Church after the days of the apostles. At the Eeformation 
most Protestants ceased to believe in ecclesiastical miracles, 
but they had never determined the time when miracles had 
ceased. The Church of Rome, with perfect consistency, 
maintained that miracles were still wrought in the Church. 
The High Church party in the Church of England believed 
thai miracles were continued in the Church for the first three, 
four, or even five centuries. This early period was reckoned 
to be the golden age of the Church, when it was pure in 
morals, uncorrupt in doctrines, and still endowed with the 
supernatural gifts which it had under the apostles. It was 
not till the beginning of the eighteenth century that scholars 
began to examine impartially the facts concerning the 
primitive Church, and so to be able to dispel the halo of 
glory with which it had been surrounded. 

Dr. Middleton put an end to the illusion about pure and No miraclei 
uncorrupt centuries of Christianity. The belief, he said, of apoBtlei' 
post-apostolic miracles was not only false in itself, buttimee. 
mischievous in its tendency. It disposed men to believe 
Roman Catholic miracles, and when the imposture of these 
was discovered, doubts were raised about the miracles of the 
apostles. Before the Reformation no attempt was made to 
fix the age in which miracles ceased. A supernatural Church 
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CHAP. xn. existed, as Cicero says of the Pythian oracle, till men began 
to be less credulous. Some Protestant divines have tried 
to fix the time when imposture took the place of real 
miracles. Tillotson, for instance, thought that miracles con- 
tinued till Christianity was fairly established ; that is, till 
Paganism was overturned. Christians could cast out devils 
so long as the devil reigned. Dr. Marshall, the translator 
of Cyprian, said that miracles existed in Cyprian's day, and 
were not discontinued until Christianity was supported by 
the civil authorities. Dodwell believed that miracles existed 
during the first three centuries, but he could say nothing for 
the fourth century because of its ' fabulous genius and ma- 
nifest impostures.' Whiston found miracles in the early 
Church till the Athanasian heresy was established by the 
second Council of Constantinople. The devil then took pos- 
session of the Church. It became ' Athanasian, Antichris- 
tian. Popish.' Waterland, on the other hand, says that the 
Athanasian doctrines were preserved in the first three cen- 
turies because miracles had not then ceased. On the 
authority of Paulinus, he afterwards extended the continu- 
ance of miracles to the fourth century. Other divines say 
that even in the fifth century miracles were wrought to re- 
fute the Arians. 

Middleton regards all these writers as betraying the cause 
of Protestantism. So far from these centuries being un- 
corrupt in faith, the errors of the Church of Rome had 
already appeared. The Fathers of these centuries followed 
many customs which, as Protestants, we have renounced. 
Athanasius introduced monasteries into Italy, where, as 
St. Jerome says, they had before been held in utter con- 
tempt. St. Basil calls the monastic life * an angelical insti- 
tution.' By the influence of Jerome, Chrydostom, and 
Augustine, monasteries were established in Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The same Fathers are quoted as advocating the 
worship of the reliques of the martyrs. Chrysostom speaks 
of daily miracles wrought by them, and exhorts his hearers 
to join themselves to their cofiins, for their very bones and 
tombs overflowed with blessings. Basil says that whoever 
touches the reliques of the martyrs acquires some share of 
their sanctity ; and Jerome says that in their ' vile dust and 
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I ' there is a great manifestation of signs and wonders. CHAP. XII. 

be time of Justin Martyr, only fifty years aflier the """^ 

les, the consecrated elements in the Eucharist were 

ad to the absent, and soon became the source of much 

rstition. In the time of Tertullian and Cyprian, the 

aunicants took the consecrated bread to their houses, and 

)d it in boxes as a divine treasure, sometimes to expel 

to from haimted houses, or asan amulet to protect trayel- 

Srom all diggers both by sea and land. Anointing with 

worshipping images, praying for the dead, and many 

r superstitions still existing in the Church of Rome, are 

cated by these Fathers. It may seem an advantage to 

]!hurch of Bome to find its customs allowed to be of so 

» antiquity. * But Middleton answers that the question 

1 is not antiquity, but truth. If these customs are not 

1 in Holy Scripture, not appointed by Christ or His 

Jes, it matters nothing to Protestants from what cen- 

ihey were derived. If, on the authority of the Fathers, 

re to receive the miracles of the fourth century, on the 

authority we must receive their superstitions, which, 
xitestants, we have rejected. 

iddleton shows, from a picture of the Christianity of the Scrjptore and 
. century drawn by St. Cyprian, that the supposition of the ^ ^"^'^' 
ch of the first three centuries being either pure or perfect 
X)gether a delusion. He cannot understand the anxiety 
me divines to join the authority of the primitive Church 
Eit of the Holy Scriptures. He calls it an impertinence 
id the authority of later writers to that of inspired 
les. Dr Waterland, for instance, never mentions the 
tores without joining with them antiquity. He calls 
irst three centuries the golden age of Christianity, and 
)fles it impossible that the writers of that time could 

misunderstood t^e Scriptures. Middleton says that 
iscribing authority., to antiquity is in flat contradiction 
e principles of the Beformation, and dangerous to the 
Mts of the Protestant religion. In the Church of Eng- 

the semblance of this principle was maintained, but 
le reality. In the tune of Henry VIII., the Beformers 
lot the power to make all the changes that they wished 
ike. They went further in the next reign, but they 

L. III. F 
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CHAP. xn. had to satisfy the prejudices of the clergy by trying to find 
a sanction for all their proceedings in the ancient Fathers. 
In the reign of Mary, when these Reformers had to be 
martyrs, they still strove to reconcile their doctrines with 
those of Chrysostom, Ambrose, Hilary, and Augustine. 
Under Elizabeth, the bishops were disposed for a more 
thorough Reformation ; but the Queen, wishing to moderate 
the prejudices of the Roman Catholic party, kept up a 
semblance of the old religion. Both parties appealed to 
Chorch of the Fathers, but the Reformation was a thorough departure 
^^^ow a^- ^^^^ antiquity. In the next two reigns, the principles of 
tiqui^. the Church of Rome found more favour at court ; and some 

Churchmen, partly out of hatred to the Puritans^ began to 
talk of a reconciliation with Rome. They made such a 
representation of Protestant doctrines as might induce 
moderate Roman Catholics to join in the communion of 
the Church of England. This failed ; yet many Churchmen 
have entertained the delusive hope that, by following the 
Fathers, they might find a ground for the unity of the 
Christian Church. The legitimate result has been conver- 
sion to the Church of Rome. The Reformation cannot stand, 
if any authority is to be added to that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. These principles were mainly set forth in the ^ Intro- 
ductory Discourse,' which was published by itself, and raised 
a controversy before the rest of the work appeared. 

The *Free Inquiry' was published in 1749, two years 
after the * Introductory Discourse/ Middleton says that, in 
the first fifty years after the aposUes, there is no trace of 
any pretence to the power of working miracles. The extra- 
ordinary gifts of the apostolic age seem to have been with- 
drawn. We read of extraordinary illuminations and visions, 
but these were personal. They were not miracles openly 
performed in the Church for the conviction of unbelievers. 
Before the end, however, of the second century, miracles 
again begin. Justin Martyr knew many persons in Rome 
out of whom devils had been exorcised by the name of Jesus. 
IrenaDus speaks of it as a thing quite common that persons 
were raised from the dead. Theophilus of Antioch says 
that many devils cast out by Christians were the same 
devils that inspired the heathen poets. Tertullion chal- 
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lenges the heathen magistrates to bring before their CHAP. XII. 
tribunals any demoniac, and the Christians would exorcise 
the devil and make him confess that he was the devil. Mi- 
nutiufl Felix says that the devilsy when cast out by Chris- 
tians, confess that they are Saturn, Serapis, Jupiter, and 
other deities worshipped by the Pagans. Origen says that 
Christians could drive away devils, perform cures, and fore- 
see future events. To the same facts Cyprian, Amobius, 
Lactantius, and indeed all the Fathers of the first three 
centuries, bear witness. 

All this seems evidence against Middleton's theory ; but. Simple ChriB- 
he says, we are to take notice that none of these Fathers ^t^^^*^ 
profess that they themselves had the power to work miracles. 
They only say, generally, that the power was possessed by 
others — ^by women, boys, and simple Christians. Origen says 
that the casting out of devils was generally performed by 
laymen. William Whiston inferred from this, that it was ap- 
propriated to the meaner sort of Christians, and not practised 
by the clergy. But to whatever condition the miracle- 
workers belonged, it is certain, Middleton says, that they 
wore always charged with fraud. According to Lucian, 
any crafty juggler that went over to the Christians was 
sure to grow rich by making a prey of their simplicity. 
Celsus calls the Christian wonder-workers ' mere vagabonds 
and common cheats, who played tricks at fairs and markets, 
or wherever they saw a set of raw fellows, slaves, or fools.' 

The Fathers, Middleton says, on whose testimony we have The piety of 
these records, were certainly men of piety, but this is all g,^ter t^ 
that can be said for them. One of the extraordinary gifts ^^^ wiadom. 
bestowed on the primitive Church, according to Justin 
Martyr, was that of expounding the Holy Scriptures. Some 
of Justin's own expositions are given as the first specimens 
of the fruits of this gift. Among these is quoted the fan- 
tastical passage about all things in the world being made 
io the form of the cross, and about Christ's cross being 
adumbrated by all the bits of wood mentioned in the Old 
Testament, including the sticks that Jacob used to separate 
Laban's sheep. Irenacus says that Jesus lived till He was 
fifty years old, and told His disciples many wonderful 
things nJbout the millennium, when there would be wonder- 
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ful vines and grapes, and an unspeakable quantity of wine 
made from the grapes. Clement of Borne, and nearly all 
the Fathers after him, allege the history of the phoenix 
as a proof of the Resurrection^Hsaying, that this bird was 
created expressly by God to refiite the unbelief of the Gen- 
tiles. The learned Dodwell, one of the greatest admirers of 
the Fathers, describes their reasoning as ' loose, sophistical, 
and declamatory, far short of the solidity of the modems, 
who excel them not only in philosophy and learning, but ia 
the knowledge of antiquity, and eren of their own lan- 
guage.' 

The miracles said to have been wrought in the first 
centiiries, are reckoned to have been mere pretences. The 
Fathers, on whose authority they rest, were too credulous to 
be received as proper witnesses. The miracles were the 
same in kind as were wrought by the Pagans. According 
to Irenseus, it was quite common for persons to be raised 
from the dead. According to Jerome, Hilarion the monk 
used to heal the woimds of husbandmen and shepherds with 
consecrated oil. The same things were done publicly in the 
temples of Esculapius, where colunms of brass were erected 
to express the gratitude of the persons cured. Iren&eus 
says that in his time the gift of tongues was still in the 
Church; yet, according to Dr. Cave's rendering of the 
words, IrensBus himself had to learn the rude and barbarous 
dialect of the Gauls before he could do any good among 
them. 

There were many answers to the * Free Inquiry,' but it 
was difficult to prove anything concerning the miracles of 
the primitive Church. Dr. John Chapman, Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, made Middleton's book the subject of a Charge to 
the clergy of his archdeaconry. From the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and the state of the Pagan world, he thought it 
highly probable that miracles continued during the second 
and third centuries. Paganism was still strong, and the 
miracles said to be wrought by the deities were believed by 
the people. Christianity, therefore, required the support of 
miracles as evidence of its divine authority. The Christians 
challenged the Pagans to examine their miracles, and yet 
no one could ever prove that there was any deception. 
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Thomas Churcli, Vicar of Battersea, deyoted a large treatise CHAP. XII. 
to the refutation of Middleton. Ilia arguments were, that 
the Fathers were worthy of credit, and that all educated 
men belieYe there were miracles in the first three centuries. 
If miracles had ceased after the apostles, some notice would 
hsTe been taken of such a fact by the primitive Fathers. 
Had the Christian miracle-workers been common jugglers, 
they would not have imposed on so many wise men. 
'William Dodwell, Rector of Shottesbrook, in Berkshire, 
wrote a large treatise against Middleton's 'Free Inquiry.' 
He argued that the Church required the continuance of 
miracles till it was properly established, and therefore 
miracles must hare existed for at least three centuries. The 
sQence of many of the Fathers respecting miracles is 
accounted for by the consideration that they wrote for their 
brethren and their converts, who did not require to be told 
of miracles. The great object with the multitude who wrote 
against Middleton was to prove the primitive miracles by 
arguments which would not avail to prove the modern 
miracles of the Church of Rome. William Parker, a fellow 
of Balliol, in a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, rested the distinction on the difierence of time and 
circumstances. In the primitive Church, the Christians 
were persecuted and their apologies not read, therefore they 
required miracles. But now, Christianity depends on 
rational arguments, and as Ood does nothing in vain, 
miracles are not necessary.* 

Middleton wrote many other tracts, the scope of which The Scrip- 
was to prove that the Scriptures are not infallibly inspired. ^SoibU. 
Against Sherlock, on prophecy, he maintained that the 
prophecies quoted by the evangelists in the New Testament 
as single prophecies, were understood to be so by the evan- 
gelists. The real answer to Collins is, therefore, to admit 
that the writers of the New Testament were not infallible. 
This is shown by many other cases, where the apostles made 

* This tcrmon was alao preached among the clergy similar to what 

tt WhiteliaU in the Cbapel Royal. Biahop Colenso's writings have done 

The Mune argument was nsed hy in 0x6c day. Among his opponenta 

ALwyi^^ JepDMon, Beotor of Graike, were not merely orthodox Churchmen 

Durham* in a termon preached in like Stebbing a^d Wesley, but even 

OamberweU Church. Dr. Middleton's such heretics as Dr. Sykee and John 

book mtiiia to hare created a panic Jackson. 
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CHAP. Xil. mistakes, and where the evangelists contradict each other. 
They were not infallible in their life, their conduct, or ser- 
mons, and we have no ground for assuming that any infalli- 
bility was given them when they wrote the Scriptures. 

In the controversies reviewed in this chapter we have met 
the names of nearly all the chief theological writers of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Several of them, how- 
ever, require further notice, either as representing some 
particular opinions, or as taking part in other controversies. 
Among the bishops we have some familiar names, as Wake, 
Potter, Fleetwood, Atterbury, Gibson, Sherlock, Hare, and 
Wilson. 

Archbishop In 1716, William Wake, Bishop of Lincoln, succeeded 
Tenison as Archbishop of Canterbury. Wake's first api)ear- 
ance as a writer was in the Roman Catholic controversy, in 
the time of the second James. While still a young man he 
encountered the famous Bossuet> Bishop of Condom, after- 
wards of Meaux. Bossuet's ' Exposition of the Doctrine of 
the Catholic Church' was written to convert Protestants, 
and was supposed to represent the more repulsive doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church in a milder form than was 
agreeable to truth. It had the sanction of the Archbishop 
of Rheims, and of nine other French bishops, but it did not 
meet the approbation of the Sorbonne, and the University of 
Louvain pronoimced it scandalous and pernicious. Wake 
called his answer ' An Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England.' He did not believe that BoBSuet had 
fairly represented the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Whatever might be the interpretation of the 
decrees of Trent, he held it for certain that the doctrines of 
some of the chief Roman doctors, as well as of the missals and 
breviaries, were not those set forth by Bossuet as the doctrine 
of the Church. Wake, however, was not to complain if the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome could be shown to be 
essentially the same as that of the Reformed Churches. The 
first inference would be that they were all agreed in 
essentials, and that what the Church of Rome had in ad- 
dition was unnecessary, if not positively injurious. For 
instance, both Protestants and Catholics admit that God alone 
is to be worshipped, and yet in the Church of Rome there is 
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also the worship of saints. Both acknowledge that there is CHAP. xn. 

but one mediator, and yet the Church of Borne introduces 

many mediators. Both admit one propitiatory sacrifice, and 
yet the mass is reckoned a daily propitiation. Even sup- 
posing that Bossuet is right in his interpretation of the 
authorised doctrine, there is the whole life and practice of 
the actual Church against him. Many Catholic doctors Against 
differ from Bossuet in those very dix^trines to which Pro- ^os^^et-^ 
testaats object, but we do not find their books in the 
' Index.' On the authority of the Church, which is really 
the primary question. Wake thought that the Church of 
England escaped the objections that fell heavy on other 
Protestants. He quoted our Article about the Church having 
authority in controversies of fiiith. He admitted that we 
take the canon of Scripture solely on the authority of the 
Church ; and though he maintained that any particular 
Church might err, yet he believed that the Church universal 
would never fidl from the frith. The voice of this Church 
universal was to be found in a General Council in which all 
duifltians would be represented. Those who answered 
Wake showed that the authority he claimed for the Church 
had evaporated before he reached the end of his ex- 
planations. 

In the rest of Dr. Wake's writings there is nothing re- On the 
markaUe, excepting of course his great work on Convocation, ^^^ ^^' 
in answer to Atterbury. In a * Commentary on the Church 
Catechiam,' and a volume of sermons, he adopts a moderate 
theology, saying a great deal of reason and faith, but never 
tiying to determine where the one should end and the other 
begin. On the Church and the sacraments he repeats some 
frmiliar oonmionplaces, which if subjected to examination 
would frdl to maintain their consistency. In an essay on the 
use of the Fathers, prefixed to a translation of some of their 
epistles, he puts forth the usual platitudes about the primi- 
tive Church and the value of antiquity. 

In his early years, and especially in the Convocation con- Becomee an 
troversy. Archbishop Wake had given promise of being a ,^^^ 
pillar on the side of the more rational divines. This hope, 
however, was never realised. In the House of Ix)rds he 
opposed all measures for toleration and the repeal of the 
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CHAP. xn. Corporation and Test Acts. He even tried to introduoe a 
bill for the * Suppression of Blasphemy and Prophaneness/ 
which was really aimed at his old Mends Clarke and 
Whiston. The great public act of Wake's life was his 
correspondence with the doctors of the Sorbonne for the 
union of the Gallican Church with the Church of England. 
The French doctors^were to make several concessions^ none of 
which touched doctrine. The moyement was mainly sup- 
ported by the Jansenists, who could have but little fiiult to 
find with our Articles. It was frustrated by the Jesuits. To 
join England was to separate from Rome. 

AiohbiBhop John Potter, who succeeded Wake in the primacy, had no 
^**^* tendency to anything like originality. He was industrious 

and prudent — a fair representatiye of the men who have 
generally been made bishops in the Church of England. He 
had distinguished himself in his youth as a scholar, and 
under the patronage of Tenison had found his first prefer- 
ment. For twenty-seven years he had presided over the see 
of Oxford, and for ten years he was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Potter's theological works belong mostly to the time 
when he was Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and 
they scarcely touch on any other subject but that of the 
authority of the Church and the Fathers. He was a High 
Churchman of a moderate type. He took the Scripture as 
the only rule of faith, and the Fathers of the first centuries 
as the best interpreters of Scripture. He did not ascribe to 
Fathers or Councils any authority, but he reckoned that those 
which were nearest the apostolic times were most likely to 
be the best judges of apostolic doctrine. The principle was 
carefully laid down, with the limitations that had been 
marked out by the Reformers. Its special application was 
in the controversy with the Church of Rome. On all 
questions in which the Church of England differed from the 
Roman Catholics, our Reformers said that antiquity was on 
their side. Even this has been disputed by liber^ divines, as 
for instance by Conyers Middleton. But whether right or 
wrong, this was the whole extent of the Anglican appeal to 
antiquity. The Bible alone has authority, and the Fathers 
are helps to imderstand its meaning. 

OnEpisco- One volume of Archbishop Potter's works contains his 
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Latin prelections in Divinity. He defends with the ordinary CHAP. xn. 
arguments the ordinary doctrine of the plenary inspiration ^"^ 
of the sacred writings. Another volume contains a treatise 
on Church GK>vemment, In this we have nothing but a 
repetition of the doctrine of Episcopacy as it was taught by 
Hall and BiLson, without any consciousness of the importance 
of what had been said against it both by the Puritans and 
the Roman Catholics. The Church is defined as a visible 
society. To this it is added immediately that the name 
Church does often signify all Christians, wheresoever dis- 
persed throughout the world.* This society. Potter says, 
being appointed by God, there is an obligation on all men to 
become members of it. How this visible society, which has 
the divinely appointed government, is identical with the 
dispersed Christians who belong to many difierent societies, is 
never explained. It is, however, proved firom St. Cyprian and 
from Tertullian that a man must be in the Church in order 
to be saved. Augustine, too, is quoted, declaring that whoso- 
ever is separated firom the Catholic Church — ^that is, the one 
visible society — is separated firom Christ, and has the wrath 
of God abiding upon him. Potter afterwards admits that a 
man may be saved though not in the visible Church.f The 
Church is a visible society because Christ appointed governors 
in it ; yet the Church of Rome, through which we receive 
these governors, is not that society. It is never explained 
how the Church of Rome can be excluded firom the Catholic 
Church, or if included how the Catholic Church remains 
one visible society. 

Potter^s sermons and charges are all of a plain andAgaimt 
practical character, touching only occasionally even on the on^d!a^ 
questions that were agitated in his day. In one sermon he 
alludes to Shaftesbury's doctrine of disinterested virtue. 
He says, it is vain to ask self-denial without regard to our 
present or future interest. We cannot seek the glory of 
God at the expense of self-annihilation. God has planted in 
us a desire for happiness and perfection4 To follow what is 
contrary to these is to aim at something which is contrary 
to our very nature. On the subject of reason. Potter could 
never get out of the circle in which the chief divines of his 

• Vol. iL, p. 4.; t Tb., p. 21. 
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CHAP. XII. time continually revolved. They were to use their under- 
standing, and yet renounce their understanding. The 
Christian religion was declared to be a reasonable religion, 
but where it did not commend itself to reason we were 
simply to believe.* 
^jy^ * ^^ In his Charges, Potter draws one of those awM pictures of 
timM. the prevalence of scepticism and infidelity which are frequent 

among Church writers of his time. The scepticism generally 
included a great deal of what would now be reckoned healthy 
inquiry. The doctrines of Christianity, he said, had been 
demonstrated to the meanest capacity with such eloquence 
and perspcuity as no age or nation could parallel ; and yet 
vice and profaneness, scepticism and irreligion, were 
becoming ' more insolent and barefaced than ever.' f He 
marked, too, another sign of the degeneracy of the times. 
Men holding Arian or semi-Arian views were trying to 
unite all Christians into one visible Church. We are now 
to be united with heretics instead of avoiding them. We 
are to tolerate their heresies instead of casting them out. 
' Some,' he adds, * have so far proceeded in the general scheme 
of comprehension, or rather coni^ion, as to assert that all 
sorts of error except those which relate to practice are 
innocent and unblamable.' t Further on, in evident reference 
to Hoadly, Clarke, and Sykes, Potter continues : ' We must 
not, therefore, wonder to hear it affirmed that, in order to be 
justified before God, there is no need of anything more than 
to act agreeably to our present inward persuasion, or in other 
terms, sincerity.' To bring about this union, men are to 
subscribe all Articles so far as they are agreeable to Scrip- 
ture, ' even when the sense is notoriously repugnant both to 
the natural signification of the words and to the manifest 
intention of those who wrote them.' Potter's orthodoxy 
reached its climax in a subsequent Charge, in which he 
declared the impossibility of any distinction being made 
between virtue and vice without an external revelation. 
Bishop Fleet- William Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph and afterwards 
wood. ^£ jjjy^ jg ^^^ chiefly known for his * Essay on Miracles.' 

He belonged to the order of Whig bishops, but he was not 
chargeable with any special heresy. He defended the Revo- 

♦ Vol. i., p. 24. t lb., p. 268. % IK P- 284. 
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latioiiy ond^ like Hoadly, was a zealous advocate of the right CHAP. XII. 
of the subject to resist evil rulers. ' Christianity/ he said, Qj^ ^^ 
* did not teach any servile submission to injustice, or put men liberty. 
in any worse condition as to civil government than they 
were in before.' These principles were advocated in a 
profiftce to four sermons,* wluch was condemned by the House 
of Commons in 1712, as * malicious and factious,' and ordered 
to be burned by the hands of the common hangman. Bishop 
Fleetwood defended Hoadly's 'Preservative,' in that part 
where it is maintained that a Roman Catholic is not excluded 
from the throne of England simply on account of his reli- 
gion, but because his reL'gion involves principles that are 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. In a treatise called 
' The Beasonable Communicant,' he advocates a moderate and 
for the most part a rational view of the Eucharist. He also 
had a share in the controversy begun by the Nonjurors about 
the validity of lay baptism. This was a question of con- 
siderable interest to those who believed there was a special 
virtue in baptism, and that this virtue could only be com- 
municated by the regular clergy. There were persons still 
living who had been baptized by Presbyterians before the 
restoration of the bishops. The Nonjurors re-baptized them, On Lay Bap- 
bat without any authority from the Church. Bishop Fleet- 
wood showed that the Church of England never denied the 
validity of lay baptism. The subject was discussed in the 
Conference at Hampton Court, when King James wished to 
pass an ordinance that none but the lawfid minister should 
baptize. The bishops, however, maintained that baptism by 
laymen had always been valid in the Christian Church. A 
change was made in the rubric directing that private 
baptism should be administered by the * lawful minister,' but 
nothing was decided concerning lay baptism. There is no 
service in the Prayer Book for a second baptism of those 
baptized by laymen, and every writer on the subject from 
1660 to 1700 is against it. The argument rests on tho 
supposed necessity of ordination by a bishop to constitute a 
valki ministry, and that to it alone was given the commission 
to baptize all nations. Fleetwood's answer is that baptism 

* The ■ennoDB wore on the deaths of Mary, the Duke of Qloucoster, and 
WiUiain, and the Acoesaion of Queen Anno. 
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CQAP. XII, by laymen was always reckoned valid, and tliat the Chureli 
of England never even by the Act of Uniformity denied tbe 
validity of ministerial acts in non-episcopal chorcbes. 
On Minoles. rj^^ t Eggay on Miracles' is in tbe form of a dialogue, and, 
like dialogues generally, it is ratber tedious. A miracle is 
defined as ' An extraordinary operation of God against tbe 
known course and settled laws of nature, appealing to tbe 
senses/ Tbe definition of Hobbes is also accepted — * A 
work of God, beside His operation by tbe way of nature, 
ordained in tbe creation/ To be properly miraculous, a 
tbing must not only be new, strange, or prodigious ; it must 
also be out of, against, or beside tbe common course of nature. 
It is supposed tbat tbis distinction will keep tbe discussion 
clear. Fleetwood's point is tbat every true miracle is 
wrougbt by God, or by tbose delegated by Him. Tbe order 
of nature being God's work, He alone can cbange it. A 
man, therefore, wbo says be ba^ a divine commission, and 
works miracles to prove it, is to be beUeved. It is objected 
tbat Pbaraob's magicians wrougbt miracles, wbicb were 
equally out of tbe course of nature witb tbose of Moses, and 
like tbem could be tested by tbe senses. Tbe answer is tbat 
tbe first three miracles of tbe magicians were really wrougbt 
by God. They failed in tbe fourth, and by this God taught 
them that miracles were not done by magic, but by divine 
power. Jesus wrought miracles to prove His commission, 
and therefore His doctrine must be true. Fleetwood calls it 
a begging of the question to say that the miracles must be 
tested by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by tbe miracles. 
False Christs may show signs and wonders, but they can 
only deceive the unwary. Pretended miracles can be de- 
tected. It can always be shown whether ' the known course 
of nature and its laws be not subverted and suspended.' 
Hoadly writes One of Hoadly's first efforts was an answer to the ' Essay on 
^^y on* Miracles.' He disputed Fleetwood's position tbat none but 
Miradeev' God could work miracles. Angels, for instance, might have 
power to do what to us was essentially a miracle. Hoadly 
did not give any abstract definition of a miracle, but asked 
at once that we understand by miracles such works as those 
of Moses and Jesus. He thought it quite possible that such 
works might be done by the power or wisdom of beings 
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[or to many and yet no law of nature be either subrerted CHAP. XII. 

ipended. Miracles^ therefore^ though they may be one * 

nent for the truth of Christianity^ cannot be the sole 

aent. The doctrine must be such as approves itself to { 

luman conscience. Many years after this was written, ^ 

ly took occasion in another work to commend ' the excel- 

pirit of Bishop Fleetwood/ who instead of taking offence 

I criticism did him a ' very considerable piece of service.' 

ancis Atterbury was made Bishop of Bochester in 1713. Bishop Atter- 

lave already spoken of the part he took in the Convoca- ^^^' 

controversy. He was for many years the active leader ; 

lie High Church party. It was chiefly under his 

ince that the Lower House carried on its long warfare [ 

ist the latitudinarian bishops. He is generally de- ; 

ed as vain and ambitious. The history of his life shows > 

to have been a fiery, restless, but determined man. 

re his appearance in the Convocation business, he had 

en against Bentley in the great Phalaris controversy ; 

lad also defended the Lutheran Beformation against a 

m Catholic controversialist. 

terbury's theology is purely that of his party, and His Theology. 

tfore destitute of originaKty. The arguments of his 

ons will not bear criticism. He neither relies on 

3rity nor on private judgment, but turns to the one 

L the other fails. It was the fashion at this time for 

r party to preach up reason ; but after reason was exalted, 

only went with it so far as it suited them. Atterbury 

* The Church of England deals openly, and fairly brings 
er doctrines to the light, and invites all her members to 
h and inquire into them. She desires nothing more 

to be tried at the bar of unbiassed reason, and to be 
[uded by its sentence.'* Against the Church of Bome, } 

dhurch of England had no alternative but to take this 
ion. No sooner, however, does reason begin to exercise 
* than it is told to retire. Christianity is a mystery, 
God never designed to explain mysteries. * This had 

to rob us of the reward due to believing, and to take 
' the proper test and trial of sincere and ingenuous 
Ls-'t Another instance of this want of insight into 

* ScnnoDB, ToL iii., p. 29. Ed. 1734. t lb., p. 268. 
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CHAP. XII. principles is in a sermon on ' The Miraculous Propagation 
of the Gospel.' The argument is, that the apostles must 
have been endowed with miracles because Christianity 
is opposed to the interests and the wishes of men. But 
for the external evidence, no man would have become a 
Christian. 

The doctrine of one of Atterbury's sermons was the cause 
of considerable controversy. Something may have been 
due to an unguarded or exaggerated mode of statement 
But coming from a High Churchman^ at a time when most 
divines were eloquent on the natural rewards of virtue and 
religion, Atterbury's doctrine was startling. The text of the 
sermon was, ^ If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable.' The preacher said that if 
this life be the only one, men are more miserable than 
beasts, and the best men are often the most miserable. He 
admitted that the letter of the text did not warrant the 
whole of this conclusion. But he applied it generally to the 
Christian life. The beasts follow nature, and are under no 
checks from reason or reflection. They feel no inward 
reproaches for transgressing the bounds of their duty and 
the laws of their nature. They have not that fear of death 
to mar their enjoyment, which makes the mere natural man 
all his lifetime subject to bondage. The best men fear most 
to taste fully and freely the pleasures of life. To mortify 
the deeds of the body is no small part of virtue. A virtuous 
man must even avoid many innocent pleasures lest he fall 
into temptation. He must often become a byeword among 
men of wit and pleasure. Some Christian virtues, as 
himiility and meekness, invite injuries. Good and pious 
persons are most exposed to the troubles of life. If, there- 
fore, in this life only they have hope, they are of all mep 
most miserable. This is the great argument for a ftiture life. 
There must be a compensation for the sufferings of this. 

Hoadly addressed a letter to Atterbury on the doctrine of 
this sermon. The sense of the text, he said, was missed, 
and the argimient foimded on it altogether false. The 
apostle was speaking of the martyrs who had sacrificed this 
life for truth. If there was no future life, then were they 
of all men most miserable. But in ordinary times, and in 
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aonnal circumstances, the Christian life is blessed. Wisdom CHAP. XII. 
has length of days in her right hand, and in her left riches 
md honour. Virtue is the imitation of God, but vice ruins 
the health, takes away all peace of mind, and does injury to 
the temporal estate. It is one of the best arguments for 
Christianity that it inculcates what is good for man in the 
highest sense, both in the life that now is and in that which 
is to come. 

Atterbury answered with some sharpness that the apostle Atterbury's 
was arguing for a future state. His argument was that all 
suffering for righteousness, all struggles after goodness, are 
lost if there be no future life. The happiness of beasts over 
men, and of bad men oyer good men, was maintained only 
on the supposition of there being no future state. It is not 
said that the best men would always be, but that they often 
are, the most miserable ; and the chief proof of this is taken 
firom times of persecution. Atterbury said that he had never 
denied that the tendency of virtue was to present happiness, 
and of vice to misery. In the sermon ho had made this 
limit to the comparison — ' as far as happiness or misery are 
to be measured from -pleasing or painful sensations.' If 
there were no future life, these woidd be esteemed the 
measure of happiness or misery. 

When Wake succeeded to the primacy, Thomas Gibson Blahop Gib- 
was made Bishop of Lincoln. In 1723 he was transferred ^^' 
to London. Over this see he presided for a quarter of a 
coituiy. Gibson's early works were all connected with 
antiquities. After he was raised to the episcopate, he 
devoted his time almost exclusively to the immediate duties 
d his office. He had taken part in the controversy between 
the two Houses of Convocation, defending the side of the 
bishops, which recommended him to the patronage of 
Tenison. He bore through life the character of a con- 
scientious, industrious man, but he made no further progress 
in the direction of liberalism. He displeased the latitu- 
dinarians by preventing the amiable Thomas Bundle from 
being made Bishop of Gloucester ; and he lost the primacy 
by his opposition to Walpole's efforts to repeal the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and to relieve the Quakers from the 
payment of tithes and ecclesiastical dues. 
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CHAP. xn. Bishop Gibflon's life and character belong more to the 
history of the Church than to the history of ideas. He was 
a moderate Churchman, and claimed to be a rational theo- 
logian. He took a part in the Deist controversy, but did 
HiB < Pastoral not profess to contribute anything originaL His ^ Pastoral 
^'***®^* Letters' were meant for the general public, and were an 
effort to make popular the chief arguments that had been 
urged by other writers in defence of the Christian evidences. 
He repeated the common arguments for the necessity 
of reason and against the sufficiency of reason ; and he 
connected, as most of the evidence writers did, the depravity 
of the times with the prevalence of a spirit of inquiry. 
Anewered by The ' Pastoral Letters ' were answered by Matthew Tindal 
T^T' ^ ' •''^^ Addresses to the Lihabitants of the Great Cities of 
London and Westminster.' Tindal rejoiced in the freedom 
of speech, which Gibson called licentiousness. Through this 
freedom, many doctrines, he said, once eagerly upheld, were 
now abandoned by all parties. He thought it too great a 
compliment to unbelief to say that its progress was due to 
liberty of speech. As to immorality, Tindal retorted that 
the vices then prevalent were the vices of orthodox 
Christians. There were but few of the inmates of Newgate 
who were not ready to cry * High Church for ever ! ' Tindal 
repudiated the inference that the advocates of reason wished 
to set aside revealed religion; adding, that what GKbson 
called revealed religion, set aside reason. Christians, he 
said, as well as Pagans, forsake the light of reason, and run 
into superstition. He quoted Gibson aa saying, that if to 
embrace revelation men were to quit thei^ reason, that 
would be a strong prejudice against revelation; and yet 
Gibson ascribed the errors of all religions to the insufficiency 
of reason. 
Bidiop Sher- Thomas Sherlock, son of the famous William Sherlock, 
succeeded Gibson in the see of London. He was, in many 
respects, the representative Churchman of his day. It 
might be difficidt to harmonize all his positions, but it is 
just this which makes him represent in himself the spirit 
which then reigned in the Church of England. He was a 
High Churchman, and yet an advocate of reason ; an enemy 
to the Dissenters, and yet a friend to comprehension. There 
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were great thoughts in Sherlock's mind ; but his writings CHAP. XII. 
leaye the sense that his intellect was impeded by conditions 
and circumstances. He made suggestions which were fruit- 
ful in other men's hands, while his own ingenuity in 
aToiding the conclusions to which they led is often por- 
Terse. 

We have already noticed the part which Sherlock took, Hia Contro- 
both against Hoadly and the Deists. His doctrine of the ^'®™^ 
ciyil magistrate's duty in religion often ran parallel with 
Hoadly's ; and yet he was Hoadly's chief opponent. He 
wrote against Collins on Prophecy, but he gave up the direct 
application of single prophecies to single events; which 
was, in the main, the ground on which Collins rested 
his arguments. He wrote against Woolston on Miracles, 
but his work had so much of a lawj^er's special pleading, 
that it was probably the work which suggested Dr. John- 
son's £imous remark, that the apostles were once a year 
tried for forgery and acquitted. It was a remark of Sher- 
lock's, which Aimished Tindal with the text for his great 
work on natural religion, in which he was supposed to be 
undermining revelation. It is in his connection with the 
Deist controversy that Sherlock most reflects the spirit of 
the theology of his day. He defended Christianity, because 
it was a republication of natural religion. So far, the Deists 
were willing to be considered Christians ; but no sooner has 
Sherlock said that Christianity is a. republication of natural 
religion, than he adds, that it also reveals doctrines un- 
known to the religion of nature or reason. It is maintained, 
in the sermon from which Tindal quoted, that man, being a 
sinner, requires to know something of deliverance from sin 
beyond what can be learned from nature. The same subject 
IS again discussed in another sermon on the words of Simon 
— * To whom shall we go but unto Thee : Thou hast the words 
of eternal life?' K nature had been sufficient, there would 
have been no necessity for the revelation of Christ. As a 
matter of fact, the heathen, who had only natural light, ^ 

were in great darkness. They had idolatry and superstition 
in abundance, but no just ideas or principles of religion. 
St. Paul showed that the heathen had just knowledge 
enough to make them without excuse* When they knew 

VOL. III. G 
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CHAP. XII. God, they glorified Him not as God. Whatever theories we 
On Natural ™^y 1^^^® about the sufficiency of natural light, it is certain 
Religion. that in the Pagan world nature wanted help * to disentangle 
herself from the bonds and fetters in which she was held.' 
A religion for a sinner must contain something more than 
natural duties. It must say something of deliverance. Here 
we see the necessity and iStness of the scheme of satisfac- 
tion by the death of Christ. As to how this satisfaction 
was made, Sherlock admits a mystery ; but it was not neces- 
sary for reconciliation that the mode of it be within the 
reach of our understanding. The connection between the 
^sufferings of Christ and the sins of the world is beyond our 
finite capacities. There were doubtless reasons why Christ 
should suffer, but they are not revealed. Because of these 
reasons Christianity is said to be founded on natural 
religion.* 
Biahop Uaie. Francis Hare, Bishop of Chichester, had given more pro- 
mise of a liberal tendency than any of the bishops who 
were not openly on the side of the Latitudinarians. In the 
controversy with Hoadly, he had taken the High Church 
ground as to the constitution of the visible Church ; but in 
the tract for which he was best known, he exposes, in good- 
natured irony, the feebleness of the foundation of High 
Church theology. This tract was called * The Difficulties and 
Discouragements which attend the Study of the Scriptures.' 
Its real object was to vindicate free inquiry into the history 
and meaning of the sacred writings. It incurred the cen- 
sure of the Lower House of Convocation, and was classed 
with the sceptical works that were supposed to be under- 

* In a loiter to {he clergy and ivhich keeps them idle, poor, and 

people of London, on the occasion of miserablei and renders them incapable 

the great earthquake, Sherlock fives of getting an honest livelihood for 

the allowing dark picture of the times, themselves and families : the number 

tracing the immorality to infidelity, of lewd houses which trade in these 

and finding the whole to end in popery, vices, and which must, at any rate, be 

^Blasphemy, and horrid impreca- paid for, making sin conyenient to 

tions domineer in our streets, and them, and it will account for villaniee 

poor wretches are every hour wan- of another kind, which are growing 

tonly and wickedly calling for dam- so fast as to be insupportable and 

nation on themselves and others, incurable ; for where is the wonder 

which may be (it is much to be feared) that persons so abandoned should be 

too ncnr ihcm already. Add to this ready to commit aU sorts of outrage 

the lewdness and debauchery that and violences f A city without religion 

prevail amongst the lowest people, can never be a safe place to dwell in.' 
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mining the foundation of Christianity. The tract was in CHAP. XII. 
the form of a letter to * A Young Clergyman.' It is neces- 
sary. Dr. Hare says, to study the Scriptures in the original 
languages ; but when this is done, we have made only small 
progress. There comes then the uncertainty of versions, 
and the difficulty of knowing when language is to be under- 
stood figuratively or literally. It is not enough to read the 
Old Testament in Hebrew — we must also be able to read it 
in Greek. The Greek version is known to be very incorrect, 
but it is always from it that the quotations are made in the 
New Testament. It is more difficult to understand the 
writings of the Apostles than the works of Plato or De- 
mosthenes. The idioms are very strange. We are ignorant 
of many Jewish customs, and of many traditions, opinions, 
and sects that existed when the apostles lived. 

Hare said, that there was little hope of the most perse- On the dif- 
vering man overcoming the difficulties in the way of the ^^*i®?^^^ 
study of the Scriptures ; and after the most earnest labours, study of the 
there is really nothing gained. The orthodox faith does ^^^P*'^'^- 
not depend on a critical knowledge of the Scriptures. The 
old Fathers had very little of this kind of knowledge. 
They knew that figurative and mystical meanings were of 
far more importance than the literal sense. All the articles 
of the orthodox faith were settled during the first six cen- 
turies, when scarcely any of the clergy could read Hebrew. 
They depended entirely on the Greek versions. In fact, 
those who knew Hebrew were very rarely orthodox. If, 
like them, we strive to get the real meaning of the Scrip- 
tures by the help of learning, we are sure to fall into heresy. 
Catholic truth relies on tradition, and not on the Bible. It 
is altogether independent of any proofs that may be drawn 
from Scripture. It rests on the authority of the Fathers, 
who understood the Scriptures figuratively and mystically ; 
and on the authority of orthodox bishops, who were igno- 
rant of the original languages, but who transmitted the 
Catholic faith to each other in an unbroken succession. It 
ifl very unorthodox, and for a young clergyman not at all 
* safe,' to study the Scriptures critically. It is much wiser 
to keep to tiie traditions of the Church. We have the 
whole Catholic faith in the Articles and Liturgy of the 
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CHAP. XII. Church of England. With these we ought to be content, 
and not trouble ourselves about the meaning of the Scriptures. 
In fact, Biblical studies do a great deal of harm. They 
engender disputes, and so disturb the peace of the Church. 
It is the character of all heretics that they set up for * a free 
and impartial search into the literal sense of the Scriptures.' 
They raise questions about the origin of the canon, and then 
they conclude some passages to be interpolations. They set 
aside arguments for the Trinity from the Old Testament as 
trifling ; and they take literally prophecies which were 
only intended to be taken mystically. There is no chance 
but heresy for any man who studies the Bible and forsakes 
the traditions of the Church. And as a heretic, too, he will 
be treated. Against such a one, all the rules of charity are 
to be violated. If Samuel Clarke and William Whiston 
were condemned without mercy, how much sorer punish- 
ment awaits him who makes the Scriptures his study? 
William Whiston is * a madman, and a rank Arian ; ' and 
Samuel Clarke, notwithstanding *his piety and learning, his 
sweet, modest, inoffensive, and obliging behaviour,' is re- 
garded as a dangerous heretic. 

Bishop Wil- The writings of Thomas "W'ilson, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, are all of a practical character. In an age of strife, 
his days were spent in works of charity and piety. Wilson 
was clearly a High Churchman ; but in his tracts and ser- 
mons there is a remarkable absence of any special or definite 
theology. The commonly received doctrines are always 
assumed as a basis, but they are never in the foreground. 
Practical piety is always supreme. Bishop Wilson made 
good works of such great importance that he sometimes 
appears, as his Evangelical biographer* says, to contradict 
' the Article of a standing or a falling Church.' There was 
noticed, too, in his conduct towards those who differed from 
him, a spirit of toleration that did not accord with any rigid 
views of doctrine. He recognised good men, both in the 
Church of Home and among Dissenters, and in his own 
diocese he cultivated a friendly intercourse with all religious 
parties. 

HU piety and The limit to Bishop Wilson's comprehensive charity was 

orthodoxy. 

• Rev. Hugh StoweU. 
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not in his heart, which was capable of infinite goodness, but CHA P. XII 
in his intellect. He had no capacity to enter into sympathy 
with men whose thoughts were deep, and who felt the 
eternal impulse to make inquiry into causes and principles. 
He lived in his little world of Sodor and Man, governed and 
governing by rubrics and canons, as if they were the ulti- 
mate of all wisdom. The Clarkes and the Hoadlys were 
to him, what tradition says Cerinthus was to St. John at 
the bath. The Church system which he established in his 
diocese was to him as much the centre of the imiverse as this 
earth surrounded with cycles and epicycles in the astronomy 
of Ptolemy. But Copernicus came to the Isle of Man, and 
the * good Bishop Wilson ' was in duty bound to put his 
works in the Index of books forbidden. 

The example which Bishop Wilson gave of saintly 
devotion is not more complete than the example he gave of 
how to treat what we regard as error. * The Independent * The Indc* 
Whig,* a series of papers after the fiishion of the Spectator ^jg" 
and the Guardian, had found its way into the Isle of Man. 
The papers were written clearly in the interest of the Lati- 
tudinarian party in the Church. They were confessedly, in 
the words of the title, * A Defence of Primitive Christianity, 
and of our Ecclesiastical Establishment, against the exorbi- 
tant claims of Fanatical and DisafTected Clergymen.' No- 
body in the present day, who has read the papers, would 
think of calling them infidel or unchristian. They were 
very liberal for that age, and showed more logic than was 
common. The Lower House of Convocation were told that 
their claims for authority were contrary to the principles of the 
Reformation, and could only bo consistently made by going 
back to the Church of Rome. Hoadly's scheme was shown 
to be the legitimate outcome of the English Reformation, 
which subjected the clergy to the authority of the civil 
ruler. We cannot take just so much of Popery as we like, 
and pass by the rest. Machiavel has shown that no govern- 
ment can subsist long but upon its original foundation. The 
clergy must either have all power or none. There is no 
middle way. It was shown that the Church of England 
was reformed and reconstituted by the State, and this against 
the will of the clergy. It is, therefore, pre-eminently a 
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CHAP. xn. State Church, in which the ecclesiastical order have no 
authority whatever. Religion was defined as doing good. 
Revelation was that in the Scripture which was clear. What- 
ever was doubtful was not revealed. Creeds were described 
as useless when the appeal was to Scripture alone. It was 
maintained that in the Primitive Church the sacraments 
were administered by all Christians, whether clergy or laity. 
It was argued, that if ordination conferred any grace there 
would be some visible fruits of it. The persons ordained 
ought, at least, to show capacity for their work. Water- 
land's doctrine of the Trinity was found to be that, logically, 
three individual agents are one individual agent. 
Condemned Bishop Wilson, in the fulness of his power, issued a brief 
^i2^^^ against * The Independent Whig,' describing it as ' a most 
pestilent book, intended to undermine the Christian religion.' 
It was the beginning of that Antichrist which, St. John 
said, should come into the world. A copy of the book was 
deposited in the public library in the island. The bishop 
sent a messenger to seize it, and the governor imprisoned the 
messenger for theft. This * primitive ' zeal against heresy 
was about as amusing to the authors of ' The Independent 
Whig ' as it now is to us. In a subsequent edition they 
repudiated the charge of seeking to undermine Christianity, 
which, they said, was a religion, * not contrived by priests, 
but altogether founded in reason, dispensed by the All-wise 
God, and perfectly agreeable to the divine goodness.' 
Samuel We J- Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth, in Lincolnshire, was 
®^* a writer of some reputation in the beginning of the 

eighteenth century. But his reputation is eclipsed by the 
celebrity of his sons. His works are mostly in verse, and 
are not marked by any special theology. His life, however, 
belongs to history, and shows the facility with which in his 
day extreme Dissenters could become extreme Churchmen. 
His father and grandfather were both ejected in 1662, and 
he received his early education in a Dissenters' academy. 
He wrote in favour of the Revolution after he had conformed 
to the Established Church, and at one time he advocated 
Tillotson's scheme of Comprehension. But there is evidence 
that at least afterwards his sympathies were more with the 
High Church party. He wrote with some severity against 
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the Dissenters' academies, representing them as nurseries CHAP. XTI. 
not merely of scliism, but of disloyalty and sedition. The 
letter containing this representation was written after a 
Tiait to the Calves' Head Club, a society of wild political 
Dissenters. It was not intended for publication, and was 
published surreptitiously unknown to the author; but it 
shows that Wesley had separated firom the Dissenters on 
political as well as on religious grounds. At the revival of 
Convocation, he was proctor for the diocese of Lincoln, and 
probably acted a part in the rebellious proceedings of the 
Lower House. He wrote some bitter things against the 
Baptists and the Quakers, and he is said, on good authority, 
to have been the author of the speech which the notorious 
Sacheverell delivered at his trial. This is sufficient evidence 
with what party his sympathies .vere, but his agreement 
may have been in spirit rather than in principle. He says. 
in one place, for instance, that those who agree with tho^ 
Church of England in doctrine are not schismatics.* 

John Balguy, vicar of Northallerton, has already been Jobn Balgny. 
noticed as writing answers to Shaftesbury and Tindal. He 
had also a share in the Bangorian controversy. Under the 
name of Silvius, he took the side of Hoadly and Sykes on 
the innocency of error against Sherlock and Stebbing. 
He also published several tracts and sermons, chiefly on 
moral subjects. Li a tract on 'The Foundation of Moral. On the *Foun- 
Goodness,' Balguy commends Shaftesbury for denying that Moral Good- 
the only motive to virtue is self-interest. He then condemns.*ic8'-' 
Shaftesbury for placing the origin of goodness in a natural 
instinct or moral sense. Right, he says, is something 
etemaL It has its foimdation in reason, and is antecedent 
both to our instincts and to positive laws. Another tract is 
on * Divine Rectitude,' particularly in respect of * Creation 
and Providence.' The same morality which ought to be the 
guide of man is shown to bo the foundation of the works of 
God. He does not act ft*om caprice or arbitrary will, but 
according to eternal reason. We need not presume on God's 
mercy, for He must be just. Nor need we have any 

* It has been traditionaUy received Churchman, but Mr. Tycrman, in hi^ 
by aU Methoditt historianB, that the * Life of Samuel Weelcy/ mnintuin) 
Rector of Epworth was a High the contwry. 
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CHAP. XII." superstitious fears of His justice, for it is according to right 
reason, and what is required by eternal fitness. Goodness in 
the Deity is not a mere disposition to benevolence, but a 
rational principle by which*He is guided. In man's depar- 
ture from reason is foimd the origin of moral evil. Conse- 
quent on this was the introduction of natural evil, which was 
necessary for our present probation. This eternal reason, 
which obliges the Deity as well as His rational creatures, is 
made an argument to support both natural and revealed 
religion. They both rest on it as their foundation, and by 
their agreement with it their perfect harmony is demon- 
strated. If Christianity depended only on authority, it might 
be overthrown, but while it rests on eternal reason it stands 
fast for ever. Concerning Shaftesbury's doctrine, Balguy 
said that in our present condition we require the sanctions 
of rewards and punishments. In reference to Tindal, he 
maintained that, ha^'ing gone so far with reason, it was 
impossible to stop short without embracing revelation. 
Onrodomp- ^ second part of the tract on 'Divine Rectitude' was 
tion. called an * Essay on Bedemption.' Balguy understood 

Tindal's objection to revelation to be the unreasonableness 
of the doctrine of redemption. He undertakes in this 
treatise to prove that it is in harmony with eternal reason 
and the fitness of things. The doctrine of redemption is 
maintained to be a reality. It is not explained as Sykes 
explained it, merely as a Jewish mode of expressing the 
divine forgiveness. On the other hand, the doctrine is not 
admitted in the popular form. Passages of Scripture, 
Balguy says, have been interpreted too literally, and the 
doctrine thereby entangled and perplexed. It is this wliich 
has given a handle to the adversaries of revelation. Redemp- 
tion is defined as * deliverance from the power and punishment 
of sin by the meritorious sufierings of Jesus Christ.' The 
ideas of satisfaction and substitution are carefully excluded. 
It is noticed, too, that the definition says from *sin,' not 
from the 'penalty of sin.' The sufferings of Christ were 
'meritorious.' He procured 'the favour of God and the 
indemnity of sinners.' But this was not done by vicarious 
punishment, or by a transfer of guilt. These ideas are not 
implied in that of sacrifice. The passages in Scripture 
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which seem to say this must be interpreted figuratively. CHAP. XII. 
Stillingfleet said that the guilt of sinful actions and the ^ 

desert of punishment could not be transferred from one 
person to another. He added, however, that the obligation 
to punishment may be transferred. In this sense, the guilt 
of our sin was charged upon Christ, who bore the pimish- 
ment. Balguy said that he was unable to understand 
StiUingfleet's cUstinction. Christ merited man's salvation by 
vicarious suffering, but He did not endure vicarious punish- 
ment. His death was not * penal,' but *premial.' The 
necessity of redemption is found in the fact of sin. God 
never acts without reasons, and His justice required an 
atonement. Repentance was not sufficient, for there was 
still sin to be forgiven. Balguy was conscious that the 
validity of some of his distinctions might be denied. His 
object was only to use such language concerning redemption 
as would not interfere with any of our ideas of absolute 
justice. We fell in Adam, yet we do not bear the punish- 
ment of Adam's sin. We only suffer the consequences, 
which is a * natural grievance.' We rise in Christ, not 
through His bearing the punishment, but through His 
obtaining forgiveness by the merit of His sufferings. 

Two writers, who had a part in most of the controversies Dr. Thomas 
of their day. Dr. Thomas Brett and William Law, be- ^''®^*- 
longed to the Nonjurors. Brett owed some of his prefer- 
ments to Archbishop Tenison, but being convinced by Dr. 
Hickes that the Established Church was in schism, he retired 
from its commimion. He was soon after promoted to the 
office of a bishop among the Nonjurors. Brett's publications 
were nearly all on the subjects that divided the High 
Church and the Low Church parties. He claimed for the 
clergy the power to forgive sins in virtue of the commission 
given by Christ to the apostles, and by them transmitted to 
their successors in the Church. The necessity of absolution 
by a priest for the remission of sins was proved by quo- 
tations from many ancient Fathers as well as from some 
writers of the Church of England. In the lay baptism con- 
troversy, Brett wrote specially against the statements of 
Bingham, denying that baptism by a layman was reckoned 
valid in the Primitive Church. Hooker, Whitgift, and 
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CHAP. xn. many others had mamtaincd the same position as Bingham, 
but Brett proves that they were all wrong. They were 
involved in the same darkness which had come over Luther- 
ans, Greeks, and Boman Catholics, whose canons recognise 
the vaKdity of lay baptism. Christ appointed ordinary 
ministers to perform the offices of His Church, but He said 
nothing of extraordinary ministers or cases of necessity. 
Brett provcB also that the Lord's Supper is a proper sacrifice, 
and the Commimion Table a proper altar. He refiites 
Hoadly, and shows from many English divines, including 
even Frith, Latimer, and Baxter, that there is a proper 
sacrifice in the Eucharist. He reviews Waterland without 
agreeing with him, but tries to suppose that the difference 
is rather apparent than real. 

Several of Brett's tracts are on the constitution of the 
Church. Bishops, of course, he regarded as absolutely 
necessary. The Church was a visible society, consisting of 
governors and governed. The governors have authority 
to declare what is, and is not, agreeable to the laws of God. 
When Christ was on earth He was Bishop. The apostles 
were His priests, and the seventy disciples His deacons. 
After His ascension, the apostles were bishops, and they 
ordained others to the offices of priest and deacon. It is the 
duty of civil rulers to protect and defend the bishops and 
clergy in the exercise of their divinely appointed functions. 
Brett had also a share in the Trinitarian controversy. He 
found Arianism to be the root of Deism, and Deism the high 
road to Atheism ; and he proved that all Arians and Deists 
were among the fools who said in their heart that there was 
no God. Brett, in the thickest darkness, could diagnose the 
smallest speck of heresy. He saw at a sale of old books the 
progress that Atheism had made in London. A copy of 
Giordano Bruno's * Spaccio deUa Bestia Triomphante,' was 
sold for twenty-eight pounds to ' a gentleman of the Temple.* 
The next highest bidder was poor John Toland^who was 
ready to give his last penny to get the work of the Italian 
atheist.* 

Dr. Brett had a distinguished part in two important 
events in the history of the nonjuring sect. The first was a 

* See * Discourses on the Trinity,* p. 9. 
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jNTopoaal for union with the Oriental Church, which was sent CHAP. Xir. 
to the Patriarch of Alexandria. It was proposed that a with^he" 
primacy should be acknowledged in the Bishop of Jerusalem, ^^^^ 
that the primitive discipline should be restor^, and that the 
worship of the Nonjurors should be more approximated to 
that x>{ the Greek Church. Several other concessions of the 
same kind were proposed, and there was added a declaration 
of their belief wherein they agreed or did not agree with 
the Greek Church. The orthodox Eastern Church, which 
knows nothing of novelties, and has always kept the Catholic 
fiuih whole and undefiled, refused to acknowledge the 
Donjuring bishops as being any fragment of the CathoUc 
Church. The other event in which Brett had a share was 
the schism among the Nonjurors. He introduced a new Com- 
munion Office, by which the priest could mix water with the 
wine, offer the sacrifice of Christ's body, invoke the Holy 
Ghost upon the elements, and pray for the dead in the 
service of the Eucharist. 

William Law has been greatly praised by those who agree William Law, 
with him for the part he took in the Bangorian controversy. 
He also encountered the heretical bishop on the question of 
the Lord's Supper, describing his errors as 'gross and 
fundamental.' In his early years. Law was a strong High 
Churchman and an ardent polemic* But later in life, 
coming under the influence of Jacob Bohme's writings, he 
adopted more rational views of religion. On the accession of 
George I., he revised the oath of allegiance, but he 
remained in lay communion with the Church of England. 

The most valuable of Law's controversial writings is his On the 'Fable 
answer to Mandeville's ' Fable of the Bees.' John Sterling ^'*^® ®^' 
described the first section of it as the most remarkable 
philosophical essay he had seen in the English language.* 
Moral virtue, Law maintained, came to man in the same 
way that seeing or hearing comes. It is a sense with which 
we are endowed. The first principles of reason and morality 
are essential in the very constitution of the human mind. 
As perspective supposes an agreement in the different 
appearances of objects, as music supposes a perception of 
various sounds, so moral philosophy supposes an acknow- 

* Profiicc to Maurice's Edition of Law's * Remarks.* 
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CHAP. XII. ledged difference of good and evil. It is an improvement on 
the common reason, as eloquence is an improvement on 
speecli. 
Ap^ainflt William Law could defend reason and morality against 

Tmdal. Mandeville, but he could not see that he had a fellow- 

labourer in Matthew Tindal. In his answer to ' Christianity 
as Old as Creation/ he misstates the whole question in the 
very first page. The rest of the book is an assault on 
reason. The position which Tindal was supposed to give to 
reason is described as pride and presumption, the cause of 
the fall of devils and men. The argument rests finally in a 
supposed incomprehensibility of the moral nature of God. 
We cannot be judges of His actions. We cannot say when 
they are right or wrong. One inference from this is, that 
without revelation we should not know what worship was 
acceptable to God. 
Against We have no record of the history of Law's mental develop- 

EuchansT ^ ment, but in his later writings we find a theology essentially 
different from that of the Nonjuror. There are clear traces 
of it in the answer to Hoadly on the Lord's Supper, though 
it is still mixed up with some of the views peculiar to the 
party to which Law originally belonged. He tells Hoadly 
that Christ's atonement was not an act performed on the 
cross once for all. Christ was the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, and after the sacrifice on the cross 
the atonement continued to increase in virtue and power. 
Christ shed His blood that He might for ever do in reality 
that which the High Priest did in a type, when with the 
blood of the atonement he entered once a year into the 
holiest of all. Sacrifice, therefore, has not ceased. But this 
work of Christ has an inward meaning. All revelation in 
Law's hands becomes inward. Christ is the light within, the 
light of all men. The difference between Christians and 
heathens is, that the latter do not know what Christ has 
done or is doing for them. But they are both partakers in 
different degrees of the same light. 
Becomes a Law's mystical theology, in its fully-developed forms, is to 

Ji^S Bdhmo. ^^ foimd in his ' Spirit of Love,' ' Spirit of Prayer,' * Way 
to Divine Knowledge,' * Grounds and Seasons of Christian 
Regeneration,' and some other tracts. In these books, after 
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the example of Jacob Bohme, he makes everything to be in CHAP. XII. 
God, even hell and the devil. They are included in God's 
immensity. That same evil which exists in man in anta- 
gonism to the good in man^ exists also in the very being of 
Qod. But there is going on in the divine essence a process 
Cor its extinction. Hell, the serpent, and the worm, of which 
we read in Scripture, are all within us. The Bedeemer must, 
dicrefore, also be within us. The seed of the woman must 
have its ground and essence in our nature. Some persons 
suppose that God was angry with fallen man,, and that His 
wrath had to be atoned with His Son's blood. Law reverses 
all this. He finds the wrath only in man. It is the dark 
root of evil. God, on the other hand^ is all love, and does 
not need to be appeased that He may love man. The Chris- 
tian religion is nothing but a manifestation of God's infinite 
love to man. The Son of God is come to quench the wrath 
that is in our fallen nature, to destroy the dark root of evil 
which is in us as hcU iteelf is in God. At our first coming 
into life we became partakers of the light which enlight- 
eneth every man. Baptism is a step in the process of 
regeneration, and this is a work not accomplished at once, 
but carried on by degrees till the last trace of evil bo 
destroyed, and the perfect image of the Holy Trinity set up 
in the human soul. 

The celebrity which Dean Swift had in England as a Dean Swift. 
writer on Church subjects demands for him a passing notice. 
His theology might be described as High Churchism without 
religion. It would have been a sin against prudence for 
him to have had any theological views difierent from those 
which best served the material or temporal interests of the 
Church. His theological writings, if we may dignify by 
that name anything he wrote, teach us little more than the 
tenacity with which superficial and interested men will cling 
to their party. In his * Thoughts on Religion,' Swift pro- 
fesses to be guided only by * impartial reason,' but his highest 
idea of religion was policy. People who have doubts were 
not to mention them. The doctrine of the Trinity might bo 
modified in preaching to the Chinese or Mahometans ; but 
in England, whore it is believed, the people's faith must not 
be disturbed. The same kind of prudence is recommended 
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CHAP. XII. in <A Project for the Advancement of Religion.' The 
Queen was to compel her domestics to attend church once a 
week, and to receive the sacraments at least four times in 
the year. They were to put on at least the appearance of 
temperance and chastity. This would make religion fashion- 
able, and perhaps induce people to be upright from the hope 
of having the favour of their prince in this world, and of 
escaping eternal punishment in the world to come. The 
necessity for reformation in Queen Anne's days must have 
been urgent if there is any approach to truth in Swift's pic- 
ture of the decline of religion. He says that not one of our 

* people of quality or gentry seemed to act upon it. Great 
ministers own their disbelief of religion in ordinary discourse. 
The common people are ignorant and profane to a degree 
beyond conception.' Great officers of the army are reported 
to have said that they never knew more than three of their 
profession who believed one syllable of the gospel. In the 
navy it was no better. Swift undertook to refute Tindal's 

* Rights of Ihe Christian Church,' and he made a travesty of 
Collins's * Discourse of Free Thinking.' The former effort 
consisted mainly in vilifying Tindal's moral character, and 
defending the divine right of episcopal government. The 
latter from its very nature is worse than worthless. Swift 
might have done more service to Christianity if he had had 
the morality or the sincerity of either Matthew Tindal or 
Anthony Collins. 

The theology of John Hutchinson would scarcely require 
notice but for the influence it had over several eminent men 
in the last century. Many, indeed, who were called 
Hutchinsonians, repudiated any connection with the founder 
of the party, though they adopted his views and used his 
arguments. Hutchinson was not a clear writer, but it is 
possible, by an effort, to get some idea of what he meant. 
He had embraced, in a very dogmatic spirit, some extra- 
ordinary doctrine about the perfection of the Scriptures, 
that is, the original Scriptures in the Hebrew language. He 
found' deep meanings in recondite etymologies, and supposed 
that the Hebrew Bible contained all knowledge, human 
and divine. Hutchinson was also a zealous student of 
nature, and found the fact of Noah's Deluge proved by 
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chinks in the earth, and sea-shells on the tops of mountains. OHAP. Xir. 

The rise of Paganism he traced to the neglect of the 

Hebrew language. The heathen worshipped the air instead 

of the Deity. The same, or similar idolatry, is very 

prevalent now, through our language being Pagan, and 

partly through tbe influence of Greek and Roman learning. 

The Bible was written to cure the madness of the naturalists 

and tbe star-gazers. Modem philosophers, as, for instance, 

Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Samuel Clarke, are 'idiots in 

respect of languages, and in respect of things ignorant.' 

Newton's doctrine of a vacuum in nature with the laws of 

gravitation are continual subjects of condemnation; and 

especially a theory to which Newton seems to have given 

some countenance, that in nature God sometimes works 

without the mediation of a second cause. Hutchinson found 

in the Hebrew Elohim the name of the Trinity, who agreed 

together that if man fell, one of them would become 

incarnate. This Trinity has its emblem in the elements 

which constitute nature— light, fire, and air. The persons in 

the Godhead are made so distinctly three intelligent agents 

that Unitarians, or such as believe in the absolute personal 

unity of the Deity, are said not to worship the God of the 

Giristian revelation.* 

The only other theological writer among the laity who Joseph Addi- 
represented any phase of religious thinking at this period is Evidences. 
Joseph Addison. If his toeatise on ' The Christian Beligion' 
had been finished, he might have been classed with the 
evidence writers. But this tract is only a fragment, and is 
as far as possible removed from originality. Addison rests 
his arguments on such legends as the account of Jesus, 
ascribed to Pontius Pilate, and mentioned by the Fathers ; on 
the story of Agbarus, and references to bits of gospel history 
supposed to be made by Pagan authors. Chalcidius mentions 
the star in the East, Macrobius the slaughter of the inno- 
cents, Celsus that Jesus was in Egypt, Julian that He 
wrought miracles, and Phlegon is a witness to the earth- 

• Hatchinaon's works were col- courses on natural subjects. The 

]ect<>d in twelve rohimes by some of same ideas are repeated in many 

his followers, 'llicy consiist mostly fomiF. 
of expositions of Genesis and dis- 
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CHAP. XIL quake that attended Hie crucifixion. Devils were exorcised 
by the apostles, and since that day Esculapius and the gods 
have ceased to converse with man. 

In some of Addison's papers in the Spectator, we have 
specimens of the common sense theology that was beginning 
to possess the minds of serious men. The mysteries of faith 
were not denied, but greater prominence was given to 
what was clear and definite. In one paper,* religion is 
said to consist of things to be believed, and things to be 
done. The first are those revealed in Scripture. The 
second consists of duties dictated by reason and natural 
religion. The writer says that many lay great stress on the 
first, and neglect the second. Others, again, build so much 
upon morality, that they do not pay a due regard to faith. 
The perfect man should excel in both. Yet the pre- 
eminence is given to morality. It is something fixed and 
eternal. It will endure when faith shall fail. A man may 
do more good to the world by morality without faith, than 
by faith without morality. All civilised nations agree in 
morality, though they may differ in points of faith. 
Inmiorality is worse than infidelity. A virtuous infidel may 
be saved, but not a vicious believer. 

The certainty of our being under a divine government, 
notwithstanding the apparent irregularities of the world, 
was the great religious idea which governed this age. 
Addison is full of it in all his i^orks. Amid all injustice, 
we have traces of justice. Amid the darkness, there is still 
a light. Cato may say, * This world was made for Caesar,' 
yet all nature cries aloud that there is a Power above us, 
and that 

* He must delight in A^rtue, 
And that which He delights in must be happy.* 

A great part of the pleasures of the blessed in the fiiture 
life may be the discovery of the secret and amazing plans of 
Providence. At present we cannot judge the ways of God. 
But in the life to come the whole economv will be disclosed, 
and those events which now seem to be evil, may declare 
and magnify the divine wisdom and goodness, f 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BOTLB LECTURES. — ^JOUN CRAIG ON EVIDENCE. SAMUEL COL- 
LIBER. ARCHBISHOP KING ON THE 'ORIGIN OF EVIL.* 

BISHOP BROWNE ON ANALOGY. BUTLER*S 'ANALOGY.* 

BISHOP BERKELEY. ^ANDREW BAXTER. ^WARBURTON*S 'DI- 
VINE LEGATION.' DAVID HARTLEY. ^THOMAS MORGAN. 

THOBdUkS CHUBB. — 'CHRISTIANITY NOT FOUNDED ON ARGU- 
MENTS. — ^ANSWER BY DR. BENSON. — ^DEISM FAIRLY STATED. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE. — DAVID HUME. 

NOTWITHSTANDING many ardent discussions among Evidenco 
the clergy themselves, the great religious question of^^^"* 
the first half of the eighteenth century was the controversy 
with the Deists. To this subject an entire chapter has 
already been devoted.* The present chapter is reserved 
specially for the evidence writers, with those of the Deists 
who have not been already noticed. 

The principles of the Deists began to assume a definite 
form before the close of the seventeenth century. They 
were not without some connection with the progress of natu- 
ral or experimental philosophy. Books on evidences had 
been written before this time, but it is to the rise of the 
Deists that we owe nearly the whole of our evidence litera- 
ture. Robert Boyle founded his lectureship in anticipation 
of the difficulties that might be in the way of Christianity 
from the discoveries of the Hoyol Society. 

The early Boyle Lectures were standard works on the evi- Boyle Lec- 

tmot. 
* Chap, xi., Vol. ii. 

TOL. m* H 
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CHAP. xni. dences of religion. The first were delivered by Richard 
Bentley in 1692. His subject was ' The Folly of Atheism 
and Deism even with respect to the Present Life.' Bentley 
was then only a young man, and his lectures have some of 
the peculiar vices of his great intellect. Many of the 
arguments show the influence of the new philosophy. The 
discoveries of Newton had put to flight the ghosts of the 
schoolmen, and in Bentley's hands seemed to furnish new 
arguments for the truth of revelation. 

Atheism. The text of the first sermon was, ' The fool hath said in 

his heart there is no God.' This sermon indicates the kind 
of treatment which the Deists used to receive at the hands 
of Christian advocates. Bentley interpreted the text of 
those who call themselves Deists. They really do not believe 
in God, yet they use devices to escape the name of Atheists. 
Like the old Epicureans, they profess to believe a deity, but 
it is merely a profession in words. Descartes used the 
same device when he said the earth did not go round the 
sun. He wanted to escape the fate of Galileo. The ' gross 
folly and stupidity of Atheists is such that they even rejoice 
that there is no God.' Beligion promises them infinite joys 
and boundless treasure, and yet they are willing to give up 
all. ' Their god is their belly, and their very hope destruc- 
tion. There would be no infidels if heaven could be obtained 
without the necessity of a good life.' * 

FaithrationA]. Bentley supposes faith to be something quite rational. If, 
he says, what we are required to believe be really repugnant 
to reason, it is right to reject it. If men could only be saved 
by believing that the diameter of a circle is as long as the 
circumference, or that the same body may be all of it in dis- 
tant places at once, then the kingdom of heaven would be- 
come the inheritance only of ' fools and idiots.' But the 
Christian religion requires no such faith. It is so rational 

* Thifl way of speaking of the Deists * To aU thy real and admixing frienda 

continued through the whole contio- Satan by thee his hearty love com- 

versy. Here is a specimen of a later mends, 

date : Dr. Evans, a High Church Ox- To Toland, GoUins, Stephens, Asgil, 

ford divine, wrote a poem called * The tdl 

i^parition/ The devil, in the guise Sir Bichard Howard greets them 

of an old college bed-maker, appears kindly well, 

to Tindol, to thank him for his works, And hopes to meet them shortly all in 

and concludes thus : — hell.' 
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that its ways are pleasantness and its paths peace. The pre- CHAP. xni. 
oepts of Christianity are all agreeable to man's nature, and 
in the mere observance of them there is great reward. They 
promote sobriety and temperance, health and wealth, honesty 
and industry. They secure the peace of the commonwealth 
and the stability of society. 

The second lecture was called ' A Confutation of Atheism Tho soal not 
firom the Faculties of the Soul.* The argument is that there ™**®"*'- 
is in man an immaterial substance called soul or spirit, which 
is essentially distinct from our bodies. As sepsation and per* 
ception are not inherent in matter, and cannot be produced 
by motion, there must be an immaterial being to whom they 
belong. From this was inferred the existence of a supreme 
and purely spiritual Being. The next three lectures are 
occupied with arguments for the existence of Deity from the 
origin and structure of the human body. The arguments are 
the usual ones from design in nature. The preacher had 
some knowledge of physiology, as it was understood in his 
day. He called spontaneous generation the great support 
of Atheism, and he marvelled at the 'impudence' of Atheists 
who asserted as a fact what all scientific men knew to have 
been disproved by the experiments of Kedi and MalpighL 

The last three lectures were ' A Confutation of Atheism The argu- 
from the Origin and Frame of the World.' It could not be ™«?^ ^™ 

. . i» design. 

eternal ; that is to say, the primary parts of the earth, the 
sun, and the planets, with their motions, could not have 
existed always. There cannot be infinite revolutions, because 
revolutions are finite, and no number of them can make up 
an infinite. Even supposing matter eternal, it could never 
of itself have produced the world. The laws which are con- 
nected with matter, are not inherent in matter. They are 
the hand of God eficcting that which matter could never 
effect. If these laws really belonged to matter, as such, a 
chaos would have been impossible. The same order that 
exists now would have existed always. Gravitation, for 
instance, or attraction, is not the property of bodies. Mere 
matter cannot operate on matter without mutual contact. 
* We have great reason to afiirm that universal graritation, a 
thing certainly existent in nature, is above all mechanitoi 
and material causes, and proceeds from a higher principle — 
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CHAP. XIII. a divine energy and impression.' The planets are kept in 
'^ their orbits, not by laws inherent in matter, but by the im- 

mediate hand of God. 

Bentley was again Boyle Lecturer in 1693, but his second 
series was never published. The subject was ' The Christian 
Revelation.' He took the same subject for a sermon at 'The 
Public Commencement at Cambridge in 1696.' After the 
fashion of Locke, he calls reason the native lamp of the soul, 
placed and kindled there by our Creator. True reason never 
is itself deceived, and never deceives any man. * Even reve- 
lation is not shy, nor unwilling to ascribe its own first credit 
and fundamental authority to the test and testimony of 
reason.' Bentley says that he does not differ from the 
Deists about the dignity and authority of reason, but only 
about the exercise of it, and the extent of its province. The 
Deist stops when reason does not go with him, but the 
Christian, like Moses, sees by divine illumination the land of 
promise. Heason receives from revelation new discoveries 
and prospects, though it cannot itself pass on to them. 
These were fine words, but Bentley did not touch the real 
difficulty as to reason and faith. He spoke of receiving 
mysteries on the authority of the word of God, while he 
made reason the test by which we are to know that a doc- 
trine is really worthy of God. 

The next Boyle Lecturer was Richard Blidder, whose 
* Demonstration of the Messias ' has been already noticed. 
The lectures of John Williams in 1695-6 have also been 
noticed. Williams was succeeded by Francis Gastrell, after- 
wards Bishop of Chester. Gastrell's subject was ' The Cer- 
tainty and Necessity of Religion in General.' He noticed 
in the preface the universal tendency of all writers to repre- 
sent their own age as the most vicious. It was an old com- 
plaint, for which there was but little foundation, that the 
former times were better than these. Every generation has 
its peculiar vices, and supposes its own time to be the worst. 
The distinguishing characteristic of Dr. Gastrell's day was ' a 
public denial of religion, and all the obligations of it, with 
an endeavour to despise the evidences brought for it, and to 
offer a more rational scheme of libertinism.' The reason of 
this denial of religion is finally resolved into the natural 
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wickedness of men, wlio now see tliat the profession ofChris- CHAP. Xtll. 

tianity is not compatible with an evil life. They prefer " 

denying the truth of the Scriptures to becoming moral. 

They call themselves Deists, but they are in reality Atheists. 

Beligion has been so long established that Dr. Gastrell 

r^ards those who dispute its authority as guilty of an * un* 

reasonable defiance of the common sense of mankind.' They 

deserve punishment rather than conftitation. It is only oat 

of consideration for those who are in danger of being misled 

that he condescends to produce arguments. He proves the 

possibility of the Being of God from our ideas of eternity 

and infinity. The probability of His existence is shown 

from the universal consent of mankind. As a matter of pure 

reason, in which all men agree, we have as much assurance 

as we can have of the truth of religion. It may not amount. 

to an irresistible conviction, but it is sufficient to warrant 

assent, and to be a ground for action. By considering the 

works of nature, we reach the certainty that there is a God. 

The duties of religion arise from our knowledge of God, and 

our relations to Him. These are all conducive to man's 

happiness, which is the real test of what we ought to do. 

Religion is in harmony with our nature ; it is in this sense 

our interest. 

The Boyle Lecturer for 1698 was Dr. John Harris. His John Harri« 
eight sermons bear the title 'Immorality and Pride, the^^^^^^^* 
Great Causes of Atheism.* The lecturer, however, could 
find no Atheist except Thomas Hobbes, and he was not an 
Atheist, nor could it ever be proved that he was immoral. 
Hobbes said that we have no notion of Deity, because we can 
only have a * notion ' of what is cognizable by sense. Dr. 
Harris called this denying God, and then he refuted Atheism. 
Hobbes also said that there was no such thing as an imma- 
terial substance. Whatever really was a substance, must, he 
thought, be material. For this he was also convicted of 
Atheism, and by Dr. Harris refuted. Spinoza, Hobbes, and 
Blount among the modems, with Epicurus and Lucretius 
among the ancients, traced the origin of superstition to fear.. 
By superstition the lecturer said they meant religion, and 
under this supposition he refiited them all. The rest of the 
lectures arc occupied with the usual argimients for the 
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CHAP. XIII. existence of Deity. Dr. Harris is very clear in maintaining 
the eternal distinction between good and evil, and he refutes 
those who say that religion* was invented as a matter of state 
policy. 
S^miiel Brad- In 1699, Dr. Samuel Bradford, afterwards Bishop of Car- 
O^Wlity of ^^^^9 ^^^ finally of Rochester, preached the sermons at the 
the Christiaii Bovle Lecture. His suhiect was * The Credibility of the 
®°' Christian Revelation from its Internal Evidences.' The 
first part was a consideration of the qualifications necessary 
in those by whom it was to be received. These were found 
in such texts as ' Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice,' and * He who hath heard and learned of the Father 
cometh unto Me.' The evidences of Christianity, Dr. Brad- 
ford says, are of that kind that they can only be fairly 
judged by those who have right tempers and dispositions. 
We may 'learn of the Father by studying the works of 
creation, by the suggestions of conscience, and by the inward 
teaching of the Divine Spirit.' They who make a right use of 
these means to learn of the Father shall know of ' the doc- 
trine whether it be from God.' Dr. Bradford describes those 
who in his day rejected Christianity as men ' of light and in- 
considerate tempers, who very hardly admit of any serious 
thoughts, even about the common afiairs of this world; such 
whose time is wasted in sport and luxury, who have never 
improved or exercised their higher faculties according to the 
design of their natures, nor fiimished their heads with any 
solid materials to think upon.' 
On Chriatian The rest of the sermons are mainly occupied with an exposi- 
docirine. ^j^j^ ^f ^jj^ meaning of Christianity. Christ is said to have 
* satisfied ' Almighty God that He might be ' reconciled to 
fallen man.' Christ stood between man and punishment. 
The Christian religion is excellent in its precepts — ^in the 
example of humility, meekness, and piety which it gives 
us in the character of Jesus. An additional sermon is 
added to meet the objection from the want of universality in 
the promulgation of the Gospel. Dr. Bradford says that * if 
we could give no accoimt of this we ought to be silent, be- 
cause of the infinite distance between Qpi and us. It may 
be that those who have not heard the Gospel in this life may 
have a period of probation in the fiiture life. Of those who 
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hear the Gospel, they only who believe shall be saved. This QJIAP. Xin. 

we know, but of God's dealings with the heathen we know 

nothing. The efficacy of Christ's death may extend to those 

who never heard the Christian name. In virtue of that 

death their repentance may avail for the forgiveness of 

81118. Because of the expiation on Calvary, the Spirit of God 

may work in the hearts of those to whom Christ has not 

becm preached. We may rest assured that God will judge 

men according to what they have, and not according to what 

diey have not.' 

In 1700, the Boyle Lecturer was Offspring Blackball, after- Offspring 
wards Bishop of Exeter. The title of the first sermon, ^J^^^^n" 
* The Sufficiency of a Standing Revelation,' seems intended of Revelation. 
to apply to the whole series. The -text is — ' If they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.' The words were true as 
addressed to the Jews. But since they were spoken, Jesus 
Christ, a more credible messenger than Lazarus, has risen 
firom the dead. If with such evidence men do not believe 
Christianity, no evidence will convince them. The objection 
of the unbeliever must either be that no standing revelation 
is sufficient, or that there are defects in the standing revela- 
tion which we have in the Scriptures. There is no certainty, 
it may be said, in writings ; and there is always a difficulty 
to convey to one generation ideas clothed in the words that 
suited another generation. Dr. Blackball answers, that 
what is impossible with men is possible with God. A divine 
revelation once given might contain all truth. In after ages 
nothing more could be required than a right understanding 
of the truth already revealed. It may be objected that we 
can have no certainty that a book written centuries ago was 
intended to be a standing revelation. The writers may have 
been deceivers, or they may have been themselves deceived.. 
Dr. Blackball answers that it is the same with other books. 
We do not know with certainty that they were written by 
the persons whose names they bear ; and yet we are not in- 
credulous because we were not eye-witnesses of their 
authorship. We have the same groimd for believing the 
honesty of a writer that we have for believing the honesty 
of men in general. When a man relates what is credible. 
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CHAP. XIII, and gives evidence that lie is telling the truth, we have snf- 
ficient grounds for believing what he says. The only thing 
incredible in the report of a divine revelation must concern 
the matter of it. This may be such as natural reason could 
not have discovered, yet it is not incredible if it does not 
imply a contradiction. The revelation becomes more 
credible if it influences the life of the person through whom 
it is made ; if, for instance, he refuses to deny that it is 
divine, though the affirmation of it be to him certain death. 
To the objection that he might be deceived, the answer is 
that this objection applies equally to a revelation made 
direct to every individual, and not through the medium of 
another. But as one man can speak his mind to another 
without any uncertainty, it is surely possible for God so to 
speak to men. 

And the Coming to the actual revelation in the Scriptures, Dr. 

^ *^' Blackball 'maintains that there is no defect either in the 
matter of it or in the proof. We have sufficient directions 
what to do, &nd sufficient motives to persuade us to do it. 
Unbelievers do not reject the Scriptures because they teach 
too little, but because they teach too much. Sometimes, 
indeed, to unsettle the minds of others, they say that we 
have not the entire canon, and so not the complete will of 
God. The motives which the Scriptures present are deliver- 
ance from everlasting misery, and assurance of everlasting 
blessedness. Ho admits that the evidence of a friture life 
does not amount to a certainty ; yet so long as there is a 
possibility, much more, a probability, we should act upon it, 
and be * safe.' For the genuineness of the books of Scrip- 
ture, and the authenticity of the facts, we have the same evi- 
dence that we have for other books and other facts. The 
kind of objections brought against the New Testament would 
invalidate all history. The Evangelists were honest and up- 
right men, who saw the things which they record. Besides 
the miracles of Jesus, there was a voice from heaven testify- 
ing that He was the Son of God. The evidence for the truth 
of Christianity is so complete that it is ' an unreasonable 
request to ask more.* Those who do not believe with the 
evidence we have, will not believe though one rose from the 
deud. 
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Dr. G^eo^ge Stanliope, afterwards Dean of Canterbury, had CHAP. xni. 
the Boyle Lectureship for the years 1701 and 1702. The first GeorgiTstaii- 
eight sermons were chiefly addressed to Jews. The evidence hope on the 
for the mission of Jesus was shown to be greater than the j^bob. 
eridence for the mission of Moses. Those who^ received the 

m 

Old Testament ought much more to receive the New. Christ 
did not make void the law of Moses. He only set aside those 
parts of Judaism which were local and peculiar to the Jews. 
He exalted the moral law, and made worship more spiritual. 
The interpretations which Christ and His apostles made of 
the Old Testament were those accepted by the Jews in their 
day. Many of the prophecies are obscure, but they served 
the purpose for which they were written. They kept up the 
hope of a coming Bedeemer. Prophecy, Dr. Stanhope says, 
is necessarily obscure until it be fulfilled. The predictions 
concerning the first and second advent are mixed together, 
and sometimes interwoven with other events. Prophecy has 
generally more senses than one. The second series of ser- 
mons is on Christian doctrines. They are very elaborate, 
bat too orthodox to have any interest.* 

The only series of Boyle Lectures which conferred im- Samael 
mortality on their author was that of Dr. Samuel Clarke, ^^'^^®- 
delivered in 1704. Clarke had great reasoning powers, and 
he came to the study of theology with all the originality of 
genius. He was an enemy to metaphysical creeds, because 
they obscured Christian doctrine, but he was no enemy to meta- 
physics. We might have expected from him more sympathy 
with Hobbes and Spinoza, but here ho only followed the 
popular belief that they were Atheists, or, at least, that the 
tendency of their systems was necessarily Atheism. 

The subject of CSarke's lectures was * A Demonstration of His Demon- 
the Being and Attributes of God.' He put into systematic B^^'^f'^^* 
form the ontological arguments which have always had a Qod. 
^peculiar charm for philosophical theologians. His first 
proposition was that * Something must have existed from 
Eternity.' If we suppose the contrary, we imply that the 
things which now are must have arisen out of nothing abso- 
lutely, and without cause. The manner of eternal existence 
cannot be explained, yet we must admit that an eternal 

* Br. Adama* Leciurcfl for 1703 were not printed. 
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CHAP. xni. duration is now actually past. The second proposition is 
that ' There has existed from Eternity some one Unchange- 
able and Independent Being.' If we do not admit this, the 
alternative is that there has existed an infinite succession of 
changeable and dependent beings, produced one after another 
in an endless progression without any original cause. But this 
is absurd. An endless succession of beings can have no 
cause ^ from without/ for the succession includes all things. 
As no being in this infinite succes^on is necessary, or self- 
existent, there can be no cause of existence ' from within.' 
An eternity without existence is as conceivable as an infinite 
succession of dependent beings. The supposition of eternity 
without existence is impossible, and dependent beings could 
not exist by necessity, by chance, or be caused by nothing. 
There must, therefore, have existed from all eternity one Im- 
mutable and Independent Being. 
The Divine The third proposition is that this 'Unchangeable and Inde- 
ejd^^L * pendent Being, which has existed from eternity without any 
external cause of its existence, must be self-existent, that is, 
necessarily existing.' Whatever exists must either have 
come from nothing without a cause, which is impossible, or 
it must have been created by an external cause, which every- 
thing cannot be, or it must be self-existent. We have in 
our minds ideas of infinity and eternity which make it a 
contradiction for us to suppose that there is no Being to 
whom these attributes belong. The first and simplest idea 
in our minds is that of a Being absolutely eternal, infinite, 
original, and independent. To suppose that there is no such 
Being is to suppose that eternity and immensity do not exist, 
while we are assuming that they do exist. Next to our own 
existence, the existence of this Being is most certain. The 
Incomprohen- fourth proposition is that ' What the substance or essence of 
"^^^®* that Being, which is self-existent or necessarily existing, is, 

we have no idea. Neither is it at all possible for us to com- 
prehend it.' The material world cannot be that Being, for 
we can conceive the non-existence of the material world. It 
is not, as some have imagined, mere infinite space ; nor does 
it explain anything to say with the schoolmen that God is 
* pure act,' or ' mere form.' 

The fifth proposition is that * Though the Substance or 
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Esflence of the Self-Existent is itself absolutely iacompre- CllAP. Xin. 
hensible to us, yet many of the essential attributes of His 
natuie are strictly demonstrable as well as His existence. 
Thus, in the first place, the Self-Existent Being must be 
etemaL' The attribute of eternity is implied in self- Etomai. 
existence. We cannot explain eternity. The schoolmen 
called it a point in which the past and fiiture co-exist as an 
eternal present. This definition, Clarke says, is now gene- 
rally rejected for that which makes eternity neyer-ending 
duration. The sixth proposition is that ' The Self-Existent 
Being must of necessity be Infinite and Omnipotent.' 
What is self-existent must be infinite. The necessity by 
which it exists must be ' everywhere ' as well as * always.* 
The infinity of a self-existent Berag must be an infinity of 
fulness as well as of immensity. 

The seventh proposition is that ^ The Self-Existent Being And One. 
mnat of necessity be but One.' This also follows from 
necessary existence. It is a contradiction to suppose two 
necessarily self-existent natures independent of each other. 
If they are independent, the one may exist without the 
other ; and if one may be non-existent, its existence is not 
necessary. The unity of God, therefore, is a unity of nature 
and essence. It is possible that there may be emanations 
from the Supreme Being, who are made partakers of the 
Oodhead ; but this is a matter of revelation, not of reason. 
The eighth proposition is that 'The Self-Existent and 
Original Cause of all things must be an intelligent Being.' 
In this proposition lies the great question between the Theist 
and the Atheist. It cannot be strictly demonstrated d priori^ 
and so here Clarke passes to the argument d posteriori. In- 
telligence in man, who is the Efiect, is the ground of infer- 
ence for intelligence in God, who is the Cause. The beauty, 
contrivance, and fitness of created things manifest intelli- 
gence. A first Mover was necessary to give motion to 
matter. 

The ninth proposition is that ' The Self-Existent and Not a ncces- 
original Cause of all things is not a necessary agent, but a ""^ Agent. 
Being indued with liberty and choice.' An intelligent 
being must be free unless inteUigence be, not a capacity to 
act, but merely a consciousness of being acted upon. A 
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CHAP. xm. cause or agent supposes freedom of action. Here is Clarke's 
essential disagreement with Spinoza, who was a necessi- 
tarian. He supposed that by a necessity of the Divine 
nature all creation emanated as it is, and that it could not 
have been otherwise than it is. Creation with Clarke, on 
the other hand, is an act of the Divine will. His arguments 
are from the qualities of motion, the laws of gravitation, the 
number of the heavenly bodies, and their axial movements, 
which, he says, are all arbitrary — that is, imposed by a will. 
Another argument is from final causes. The Deity proposes 
an end or object in all His works. The efiects would not be 
finite if the first Cause were not free ; for what proceeds by 
necessity from an infinite must be infinite. Moreover, if the 
Supreme Cause be not a free agent, there must have been an 
infinite progression of causes without any original cause. 
Without liberty there could be no first Mover. The tenth 
proposition is that ' This Self-Existent Being, the Supreme 
Cause of all things, must of necessity have infinite power ; ' 
this following from the attribute of self-existence, and from 
the d posteriori fact of creation. 
Infinitely ^® eleventh proposition is that ' The Supreme Cause and 

^"^i*©* Author of all things must of necessity be infinitely wise.' If 

He is infinite, omnipotent, and intelligent. He must know 
all things that are, and all the possibilities of things that 
are to be. As with His boundless presence He embraces 
and surroimds all things, and penetrates every part of every 
substance with His all-seeing eye. He must be infinitely 
wise. This Clarke calls an d priori demonstration, because 
it is founded on the attributes already demonstrated. It is 
afiected only by one circumstance, which is, that the attribute 
of intelligence was proved by the argument d posteriori. 
Clarke passes to the argument from design, showing from 
modem discoveries that there are no fiiults in the constitu- 
tion of the world. The twelfth and last proposition is that 
^ The Supreme Cause and Author of all things must of neces- 
sity be a Being of infinite goodness, justice, and truth, and 
all other moral perfections; such as become the Supreme 
Governor and Judge of the world.' As He has infinite 
knowledge of all things, their fitness and relations, it is im- 
possible that He can be influenced by any wrong affection. 
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And 08 He has infinite powor, there is a moral necessity that CHAP. XIII 
He will do always what is fittest and best to be done. All 
imperfection comes from acting contrary to reason and the 
nature of things. This we cannot suppose to be possible 
with God. 

The d priori argument was controverted by several ControTersy^ 
writers, who quite agreed with Dr. Clarke's conclusions, argument!^*^ 
Edmund Law, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, made some 
remarks on it in the notes to his translation of Archbishop 
King on the 'Origin of Evil.* Dr. Clarke was defended 
by his brother. Dr. John Clarke. John Jackson, in a 
treatise on the * Existence and Unity of God,* had used the 
same arguments as Clarke. In answer to these, Law wrote 
his * Enquiry into the Ideas of Space, Time, Immensity, and 
Eternity.' Space, he said, was something so indefinite, that 
scarcely two philosophers ever held the same opinions 
respecting it. Some have called it a substance, some a 
property, and others some middle thing between a substance 
and a property. What was so uncertain, and so certainly 
unreal, could not be a solid ground for an argument to prove 
the existence of Deity. The other ideas are found to be 
equally indefinite. They are, in fact, mere abstractions. 
The whole foundation, therefore, on which Clarke had built 
is unstable, and so the fabric falls to pieces. Samuel 
CoUiber, with many other writers who did not give their 
names, made the same objections to Clarke's argument. It 
did not escape some of them that, though Clarke was refuting 
Spinoza, there was an essential likeness between his own 
system and that which he intended to refute. 

Dr. Clarke's d priori argument was refuted by Dr. Clarke refated 
Waterland. It was not to be found in the Fathers, and {2^^^**®'"- 
thereforo it could not be valid. It was, moreover, fraught 
with danger both to religion and science. The ancients 
have proved that it is impossible to demonstrate the existence 
of God. They never apply to Deity the words ' necessary * 
or 'necessarily.' This argument, Waterland says, had its 
origin in the barbarous Latin translation of Aristotle and 
the Averroean philosophy. Albertus Magnus is the first 
Christian writer who speaks of God as a necessary Being, 
but he did not presume to found on this necessity an 
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CHAP. xni. argument d priori for the Diyine existence. Thomas 
""* Aquinas argued from God's necessary existence to His 
eternity, but this was only arguing from attribute to 
attribute, and not to the being of Deity. Several other 
schoolmen have used similar arguments, but it is difficult to 
say what they meant. Suarez, the Jesuit, professed to give 
an d priori demonstration of the existence of God, but all 
modem theologians are agreed that the existence of Deity 
can only be proved by reasoning from the effect to the cause. 

Baaer*8 letter When Bishop Butler was a very young man, a student in a 
Dissenters' Academy, he wrote to Dr. Clarke, controverting 
the arguments for the sixth and seventh propositions. In 
the sixth it was said, that ' To suppose a finite being to be 
self-existent, is to say that it is a contradiction for that being 
not to exist, the absence of which may yet be conceived 
without a contradiction.' If it can be absent from one 
place, it may be absent from another, and so from all places. 
Butler objected that a thing might be absent from one place 
at one time, and from all places at different times. A man 
might live a thousand years. During that time he might 
be absent from all places at different times, without its 
following that he had ceased to exist — that is, to be absent 
from all places at the same time. 

Objectionfl to The seventh proposition established the unity of Gt)d by 

Clarke's argu- showing that ' Two different natures existing necessarily 
and indeperdent of each other, implies this plain contra- 
diction, that each of them being independent of the other, 
they may either of them be supposed to exist alone, so that 
it will be no contradiction to imagine the other not to exist, 
and consequently neither of them will be necessarily 
existing.' Butler could not see the inference. There was 
nothing to connect it with what went before. The words 
'existing alone' might mean either that they existed 
independent of each other, or that the one implied the non- 
existence of the other. If the last, it is plainly no contra- 
diction to suppose one not to exist. Yet each of the two 
natures may be supposed to exist alone without the other. 

Hifl answers. Clarke answered to the first objection that whatever is 
absolutely necessary, is so in every part of space and 
in all duration. What may be absent from one place 
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may be conceived as absent from all. The illustration CHAP. XIII. 
of a man living a thousand years, supposes that he 
cannot be absent from all places, because the fact of his 
living implies his presence in some places. But it is not 
absolutely necessary that he live at all. Demonstration is 
culy applicable to what is necessary in itself. To the second 
ohjectiont Clarke answered that what exists necessarily must 
euflt alone, so as to be independent of everything else, and 
ao as that all other things may be supposed not to exist 
at alL Something necessarily existing is implied in the 
first idea of existence. Butler professed to be convinced by 
Clarke's arguments on the first question, and he seems 
ultimately to have yielded on the second. 

In the following year, Clarke preached his second series of On Natural 
sermons at the Boyle Lectures. The title of this series was chiu^^^ty. 
* The Unchangeable Obligation of Natural Eeligion and the 
Tmth and Certainty of the Christian Eevelation.' In the 
former lectures he called the evidence demonstrative, but 
here, he says, it is only moral. The Deists are classed and 
refuted according to their views. The first are those who 
profess to believe in an eternal, infinite, and independent 
Being who made the world. They suppose that God created 
a certain quantity of matter and set it in motion, and that 
aU things result from this matter and motion. This is 
called Atheism, and is refuted from what wo know of 
gravitation, and other laws of the natural world, which are 
not the result of motion, but of an intelligent Cause. The 
second class believe in God, and that He governs the world, 
but they do not allow any difierence between moral good 
and evil. They do not admit an eternal fitness of things 
according to which God acts and which ought to guide all 
men in their actions. This kind of Deists are also logically 
Atheists. Neither of these classes is to be reasoned with, 
for they reject not only Christianity, but even the moral 
obligations of natural religion. A third class believe in 
God, and have right apprehensions of His natural attributes, 
and to some extent of the moral, but they do not believe in 
the immortality of the soul. They imagine that Divine 
justice and goodness are not the same as justice and 
goodness with man, so that we cannot reason from the 
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CHAP, xni .inequality of justice here to the certainty of a day of retri- 
bution. The last kind of Deists are those who believe all 
the principles of natural religion, and that it is our duty to 
live according to them, but they reject Divine revelation. 
These Clarke calls the only true Deists ; but if any such 
really exist, if they consistently followed their own prin- 
ciples, they would end by embracing Christianity. The 
little use made of the light of reason would convince them of 
the necessity of revelation. They would be anxious to 
know how sin was to be forgiven, and they would desire 
certainty as to the future life. A consistent scheme of 
Deism is not possible for Deists who have had Christianity 
£Eurly presented to them. 

The foundation of Clarke's argument is laid in natural 
religion. There are eternal ahd necessary differences of 
things. By these the will of God is determined to act 
according to justice and goodness for the welfare of the 
universe, and by these men ought to determine their actions 
for the universal good. This is a duty previous to all 
compacts, and can no more be denied by rational men than 
that light proceeds from the sun. The difference between 
good and evil is not made by laws either divine or human. 
It is eternal. The knowledge of it is the distinction between 
a man and a beast. It has no reference to rewards or 
punishments, however necessary these may be to maintain 
the practice of virtue in the present world. The positive 
will of God cannot differ from this eternal morality. The 
most certain part of natural religion is to imitate the moral 
attributes of Deity. Seneca has wisely said, * If you wish to 
propitiate the gods, live a good life. He sufficiently 
worships them who imitates them.' In the present world 
the natural order of things is often perverted, and virtue 
does not meet its proper reward. On this fact rests the 
strongest argument from natural religion for a future life. 
There are, of course, other arguments, as the universal belief 
in immortality, the natural desire for it, and the conscious- 
ness which all men have of being responsible for their 
actions. 
Special teach- The obligations of natural religion are capable of demon- 
ing neceasary. g^j^ation. But special teaching is necessary, because of the 
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many hindrances which prevent the multitude of people CHAP. XIII. 
discovering these things plainly. The wise and good men 
among the heathen found the truth for themselves, but they 
were unable to reform the world. Their indifference as to 
some doctrines, and their want of certainty as to others, was 
the cause of their making no earnest efforts. What they 
knew for themselves they had no authority to enforce on 
others. Though they said that to imitate God was the best 
worship, yet they felt that external worship was also 
necessary. But they were ignorant how it should be 
offered. Socrates ordered a sacrifice to Esculapius. This 
may have been a jest, yet Plato advises men to worship the 
demons and the inferior gods. He did not dare to condemn 
the image worship that was sanctioned by the laws of his 
country. Cicero, Epictetus, and other philosophers, showed 
the same anxiety not to interfere with the national worship, 
They were all of them ignorant of what was of the greatest 
importance to be known — the method of the sinner's 
restoration to the Divine favour. Nature left them in 
endless perplexity about the means of appeasing the Deity. 

The philosophers were also in great imcertainty about Uncertainty 
many other doctrines necessary for the reformation of the ^pher^ 
world. They had good arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, and yet they were not sure. When Socrates was 
dying, he said, ' I am now about to leave this world, and you 
are still to continue in it — ^which has the better part allotted 
us Ood only knows.' He hoped that he was now going into 
the company of good men, but he would not be too confident. 
Cicero said that the future life was a guess. On moral 
questions they could not speak with such certainty as to per- 
suade men to virtue. Yarro reckoned up two hundred and 
eighty opinions concerning the chief good. The disciples of 
Socrates and Plato were not prepared to lay down their 
lives for the cause of virtue. The philosophers confessed the 
need of revelation. They were not like our modern Deists, 
who think they have light enough without it. 

The culmination of the argument is, that the Christian No rereUitioa 
religion is the only religion which has any appearance of J^^ ^^^ l^^/^ 
reason. K it is not true, there is no revelation made to man. 
But Christianity has all the marks that we should expect iu 

yoL, ni. I 
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CHAP. XIII. a Divine revelation. It embraces all tliat was good in 
Paganism without its absurdities. Its practical tendency is 
to make men like to God. Its articles of faith are all 
agreeable to reason. They may not be discoverable by 
reason, but they are all reasonable when discovered. Its 
authority is proved by miracles and fulfilment of prophecy. 

The correspondence between Clarke and Leibnitz may be 
regarded as a supplement to the first series of lectures. 
Leibnitz lamented the decay of religion in England. He 
said that many of our philosophers made souls material, and 
Ood corpore^. Locke was mentioned among those who 
were imcertain if the soul was not material and perishable. 
Sir Isaac Newton was quoted as saying that space is an 
organ which God uses by which to see things. From this it 
was inferred that they did not depend on Him and were not 
made by Him. Newton and his disciples were said to 
believe that creation, like a watch, required occasionally to 
be wound up. This was founded on a passage where Newton 
speaks of some small irregularities in the movements of the 
planets, ' which, it is probable, will in length of time 
increase more and more, till the present system of nature 
shall want to be again put in order by the Author.' Against 
this, Leibnitz set forth the beauty of his own system of pre- 
established harmony, according to which the same amount of 
force is always in the world, and undergoes changes 
according to fixed laws. Miracles were only wrought to 
supply the wants of the kingdom of grace, but never those 
of nature. 

Clarke answered that Newton did not make space the 
organ by which God perceived the external world. On the 
contrary, God was present to all things, and saw them 
without a medium. Newton had called the sensorium of 
a nim a l s the place where the perceptive substance is present, 
and to which the sensible images of things are conveyed by 
the nerves and brains. To this sensorium he likens infinite 
space, in or by which the Omnipresent sees and discerns all 
things. Newton did not call space the sensorium of the 
Deity. He only said that space is, as it tcere, the sensorium 
of the Omnipresent Being. A machine constructed by a 
human mechanist depends on laws which are altogether 
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mdependent of the artificer. But God makes the laws by GHAP. XIII. 
which the world exists, as well as the world itself. Without 
His government and inspection, nothing can be done. He 
does not interfere at different times, for He is never absent. 
To suppose this world to go on without His presence is as 
difficult as to suppose it to have existed eternally without 
Him. And yet Leibnitz thought, that only by separating 
God from the world could we think of Him as a supra- 
mundane Intelligence. 

Leibnitz answered that God^s operation must either be And the 
natural or supernatural. If it was supernatural, then *^©S?^wwor£^ 
world would be governed by miracles ; if natural, then God ing. 
would be comprehended under the nature of things — ^that is. 
He would be the soul of the world; and this was the 
legitimate result of Clarke's doctrine. Clarke answered 
that God was neither mundane nor supra-mundane, but an 
Omnipresent Intelligence. He was both within and without 
the world. He is in aU and through all, as well as above 
all. Natural and supernatural are alike to God. The 
difference is only in our conceptions. To cause the earth to 
move regularly is a thing which we call natural. To stop its 
motion for a day we would call supernatural. But they are 
equally the effects of the same power. With respect to God, 
the one is not more nor less natural or supernatural than 
the other. Ghxl's being present in or to the world does not » 
make Him the soul of the world. A soul is a part of a 
compound. The body is the other part. They mutually 
assist each other as parts of a whole. But God is present to 
the world, not as a part, but as a Governor, acting upon all 
things. Himself acted upon by nothing. He is not far firom 
any one of us, for in Him we and all things live, and move, 
and have our being. Infinite space and infinite duration are 
constituted by God's existence. In the words of Newton, 
God is not 'eternity or infinity, but eternal and infinite. 
He is not duration or space, but He endures and is present 
everywhere, and by existing always and everywhere, 
constitutes duration and space, eternity and infinity.' 

The Boyle lecturer for 1706 was Dr. John Hancock, If'l^^^ 
rector of St. Margaret's, Lothbury. His sermons were pub- 
lished under the title ' Arguments to Prove the Being of 
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CHAP. xnL God, with Objections against it answered/ Dr. Hancock 
shows that those who ascribe the works of creation to nature, 
really acknowledge God while they wish to deny Him. They 
suppose in nature an intelligent mind, which guides and 
governs all things. This mind is God. The Atheists re- 
ftited are Yanini, Hobbes, and Spinoza. The greatest proof 
which Dr. Hancock could find of the Atheism of his time 
was the denial of ghosts and witches. These apparitions, he 
said, were divinely sent to convince sceptics of the existence 
of the invisible world. Aristotle, Descartes, and several 
other philosophers, both ancient and modem, were tho- 
roughly refuted, and with the refutation of these &lse philo- 
sophers fell the whole system of Atheism. 
^oYmTwmei William Whiston's lectures on Prophecy have already 
tion. ' been noticed. He was succeeded by John Turner, whose 

subject was ' The Wisdom of God in the Redemption 
of Man.* Those who did not receive the doctrine of re- 
demption by a literal propitiation were called Deists, and 
their Deism was traced to their immoral lives. They oppose 
the Gospel because the Gt)spel is opposed to their * unclean- 
nees, sensuality, and impious debaucheries.' Charles Blount, 
for instance, committed suicide because he could not marry 
his deceased wife's sister. This proves that the Deists defend 
'incestuous marriages and self-murder.' But apart from 
their morals they sin against reason by leaning to their own 
imderstanding, and denying the doctrines of a ' well^attested 
revelation.' The lecturer defends the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion for sin on the ground of the eternal distinction between 
good and evil. God's eternal justice required absolutely to 
be satisfied. 
I^Butler In 1709, Dr. LiUy Butler bewaned ' the Atheism and 
filiiAeBbiixy. Infidelity ' of the times, referring specially to the writings of 
Lord Shaftesbury. The men who boast of reason, he said, 
will not reason about Christianity. They rather propose to 
test it by ridicule. But he that believeth need not be 
ashamed. The primitive Christians endured ridicule. They 
were exposed to the scorn of men, and were made the 
reproach of the people. But profane wit had no more power 
against them than the stake or the scaffold. Shaftesbury 
was proved to be an Atheist, because he was supposed to 
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ascribe the belief in Deity to the ' ill-bumour * of men. The CHAP. XIIL 
lecturer shows that religion is the welfare of the soul as 
health is of the body. It gives temporal prosperity and 
peace of mind, and in death it takes away fear. Should it 
turn out that after all there is no future life, the Christian 
loses nothing. But if there be ' a Ood and a ftiture state of 
happiness and misery according to men's work, it will be in- 
comparably best for them that haye believed.' 

Dr. Josiah Woodward was Boyle lecturer in the year Jo^a^ Wood* 
1710. His subject was * The Divine Original, and In- chriatian * 
comparable Excellence of the Christian Religion.' He^®%*^"' 
proved that the Christian religion must be true, because it 
rests on God's word ; and that must be true, because it is 
God's word. By God's word he meant the Scriptures, which 
contained ' excellent wisdom far above the sphere of this 
world's wisdom.' The foolishness of Greek philosophy was 
contrasted with the wisdom of revelation. Dr. Woodward 
proved against Deists that human wisdom without revelation 
could not make men wise and good. Against Atheists he 
proved that human wisdom was able to know God. Ilevela* 
tion makes clearer what is known by reason, and adds doc- 
trines which are beyond the light of nature. The Pagans 
were ignorant, for instance, of many moral duties. They 
knew nothing of the origin of the world, and they were 
ignorant of the way of reconciliation with God. Two ser- 
mons are devoted to the refutation of Arians and Socinians, 
who are supposed to come in some measure under the cate- 
gory of the notorious infidels for whose conviction the Boyle 
Lectures were intended. One sermon is on the causes of 
modem infidelity, which are foimd mainly in the violence of 
men's carnal and worldly inclinations. 

* Physico-Theology,' by William Derham, canon of William Der- 
Windsor, was the title of the Boyle Lectures for 1711-12. ©o-Theolo"^] 
Derham had already written his * Astro-Theology,' in which 
he had surveyed the heavens, and from the manifestations of 
power and wisdom derived arguments for the existence and 
attributes of Deity. To the facts of the natural world he 
applies the same method in his Boyle Lectures, telling us 
that Boyle's intention in founding the Lectures was to derive 
fresh arguments for religion from the discoveries of scienoe. 
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CHAP. xm. Derham illustrates the design argument by an immense col- 
lection of facts from all the natural sciences. 

Benjamin * Free Thinking ' was the subject of Dr. Benjamin Ibbot's 

TV^k^ ^^® sixteen sermons in 1713-14. This subject was suggested by 
Collins's 'Discourse/ which had recently been published. 
The tone of Ibbot's lectures is very liberal. He advocates 
without any apparent limits St. Paul's principle of proving 
all things, which he explains as ' debating, arguing, or 
reasoning upon every matter proposed for our acceptance.' 
We are to think about all things freely, and examine them 
without partiality. But this, the lecturer says, is not the 
character of the free-thinking which now prevails. It is not 
the right use of reason, nor the legitimate exercise of private 
judgment. It is licentiousness and not liberty, 'foolish talk- 
ing and jesting, babbling and prating against religion with 
malicious words.' As Collins had spoken of the tmcertainty 
of the meaning of the Scriptures, Dr. Ibbot defends the text, 
the canon, the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament. The really important parts of Christianity have 
never, he says, been questioned except by ' those who have 
either had weak heads or wicked hearts.' All controversies 
on questions of moment would soon end ' if men would but 
read the Scriptures with humility and sincerity.' There can 
be no dispute about the foundation of the Christian religion, 
for it rests on ' plain principles of reason and natural re- 
ligion.' Locke has justly observed that the multitude of 
controversies about religious questions woidd soon be settled 
if words were sufficiently definite to express ideas. Collins 
had quoted the famous passage in the ' Liberty of Pro- 
phesjring,' where Jeremy Taylor advocates toleration be- 
cause of the iincertainty of the meaning of the Scriptures. 
Dr. Ibbot says it is true only so far as opinions are con- 
cerned, but not true as to essential doctrines. In the same 
book, it is said, that ' all sects of Christians agree in the 
Articles of the Creed as things plainly and clearly set down, 
aud as containing all that which is of simple and pure 
necessity.'* 

^^a I^ng 0^ In 1717 and 1718, Dr. John Leng, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, took for the subject of the Boyle Lectures the 

♦ The Lectures for 1716-16 were not printed. 
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' Natural Obligations to believe the Principles of Religion CHAP. XI IL 
and Divine Revelation/ The reason usually given for un- 
belief is want of evidence ; but Dr. Long says that men are 
so immersed either in business or pleasure that they will not 
take the trouble to examine for themselves. Some are 
haunted by a dread of superstition, and to escape this they 
avoid all religion. But religion is a matter of such great 
importance that no rational being can be indifferent to it. 
The duty of ' free-thinking/ in a good sense, is imperative 
on all men. Collins was not wrong in what he said on this 
subject, but he had an ulterior and evil object. If we miss 
the truth for want of serious examination, we are without 
excuse. All morality is founded on religion. Where there 
is no fear of God there is no security for society. When 
Abraham went to Gerar he knew how he would be treated, 
because ' the fear of God ' was not in that place. Cicero 
says that 'if piety towards God were taken away, there 
would be an end of all virtues.' All human actions that are 
not merely animal depend upon a belief or persuasion of 
something Aiture or invisible. All societies of men that 
have existed in the world with any kind of order have be- 
lieved in the existence of Gt>d, and of rewards and punish- 
ments in a future life. This belief must have been put in 
their minds by God Himself. Dr. Long goes through the 
usual arguments for the truth of Christianity, from the neces- 
sity and probability of revelation with the proofs for miracle 
and prophecy. He defends against Shaftesbury the 'policy' 
of believing, for that is to be on the ' safe ' side. 

In 1719-20, Dr. John Clarke, brother of Samuel Clarke, John Clarke 
discussed the * Origin of Evil,' with special reference to what of e^ *^ 
had been written by M. Bayle, in defence of the Manichean 
doctrine of two principles. The existence of evil could not be 
denied. Lucretius, from the imperfection of the world, argued 
that it could not be the effect of Divine power. Solomon said 
that all things happen alike to all ; and Diogenes, when he 
saw the prosperity of the robber Harpalus, said it was a 
testimony against the gods. All experience testifies to the 
existence of evil, and Our wisdom cannot reconcile the fact 
with the existence of Deity. Alphonso X. of Spain once 
said that if he had been with the Creator when He made 
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the world he could have suggested improvements. Clarke's 
answers are those with which we are familiar. We do not 
see the whole plan. Things which appear evil and imper- 
fect may not be so in reference to the whole. Whatever is 
created must be finite, and so far imperfect. Physical evil 
is foimd in the nature of matter, and moral evil originates in 
the free agency of man. Notwithstanding these explana- 
tions, Clarke admits a difficulty still unexplained. There is, 
however, in the world enough to convince us that God is 
greater than evil, and there is reason to believe that evil 
itself is a factor in the purposes of ultimate good. While 
reason goes with us so far, there is no necessity to follow 
the principle set forth ironically by Bayle, that we must re- 
nounce reason to receive revelation. Faith is not something 
irrational, nor is a mystery a contradiction. Clarke adopts 
Toland's definition of mystery, that it is something concealed 
until it is made known, when it ceases to be a mystery. 
Ood's ways are incomprehensible, because our reason has 
limits, and not because it is difiPerent in kind from the Divine 
reason. It is valid so far as it goes. ' Nothing,' the lec- 
turer says, *can strike more directly at the root of all 
religion, both natural and revealed, than to assert that wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness in God are of another nature and 
kind than the moral qualities so denominated in men.' 

* The Pretended Difficulties in Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion no Excuse for Infidelity' is the title of the Boyle 
Lectures by Brampton Gurdon, for 1721-2. The meaning 
of this is that the difficulties are more imaginary than real, 
and that the evidence is so clear as to leave no excuse for 
unbelief. Many subjects were discussed, but nothing was 
said that had not been said by others. Hobbes was refuted 
as thousands had refuted him before. Spinoza, too, the very 
prince of Atheists, was annihilated. Toland did not meet 
any better fate. He, too, was certainly an Atheist, for he 
ascribed motion to matter. Shaftesbury and Collins were 
easily settled.* 

Dr. Thomas Burnet, prebendary of Sarum, was Boyle 
Lecturer in 1724 and 1726. His subject was ' The Demon- 
stration of the True Religion.' The being of God is demon- 

* The Boyle Loctures for 1723 were not printed. 
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strated d priori and d posteriariy by the help of many propo- CHAP. XIIT. 

sitions, inferences, and corollaries. The order of revelation 

is founded upon the order of nature. What God, according 

to Scripture^ has done, and what we are commanded to do, 

are all in harmony with reason. Man required revelation 

even in Paradise. He could not know otherwise what he 

was to eat or not to eat. He required revelation for such 

things as marriage and language. But in his fallen state 

man stands in need of revelation much more. The condition 

of the Pagan world proves this. If a revelation was needed, 

it must have been given. Christieuiity is such a revelation 

as man requires. Dr. Burnet's lectures are not without 

originality. He proves, for instance, that the Mosaic laws 

about virginity were intended to exclude all doubt about the 

virginity of the Virgin Mary.* 

Dr. William Berriman, in twenty-four sermons, in the William 
years 1730-31-32, • set forth and explained ' • The Ghradual P^SSS ^° 
Kevelation of the Qospel from the time of Man's Apostasy.' ReyeUtioD.' 
Dr. Berriman refuted Collins and then Tindal, who had just 
published his ' Christianity as old as Creation.' After this 
he convicted Dr. Conyers Middleton of being a Deist, and all 
the more dangerous because he professed to be a Christian. 
Dr. Middleton's Deism consisted in his not believing literally 
the story of Adam and Eve. Dr. Berriman's orUiodoxy is 
unimpeachable. He proves the light of nature to be insuf- 
ficient ; and he finds the whole of the Scriptures to be direct 
revelation. The prophecies might be obscure, and, as Collins 
said, capable of other meanings than those given them by 
New Testament writers ; but the evidence of miracles must 
shed light on the meaning of prophecy. 

The Boyle lecturer for the next three years was Richard Bisooe on the 
Biscoe, who is described as ' Chaplain in ordinary to His ^^tSes. * 
Majesty.' Biscoe departed from the beaten tract, and 
argued for the truth of Christianity from * The History of 
the Acts of the Apostles.' His lectures are not only an 
original, but a very able and learned work. In the intro- 
duction the principle is laid down broadly that the first 
inquiry concerning any revelation must be if it is worthy of 

• Dr. Denne's Lectures for 1726-7 were not printed. The Lecturer for 
1728-9 u unknown. 
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CHAP. Xin. Gtod. Doctrines which are opposed to the Divine nature, or 
precepts which are inconsistent with the eternal rule of right 
reason, cannot be established by any external evidence. 
But, on the other hand, it is not enough that a revelation be 
worthy of God and suitable to the necessities of man. There 
must be positive evidence that it really came from Qod, 
The Acts of the Apostles record facts which, if themselves 
true, involve the truth of Christianity. The general authen- 
ticity of the Acts is proved by contemporary history, and by 
undesigned coincidences between statements in the Acts 
and in other parts of the New Testament. If the miracles 
recorded in the Acts were never performed, the wonderful 
spread of Christianity was a greater miracle than any of 
these. The Acts of the Apostles extend over a considerable 
space of time. They refer to events and circumstances in 
different and widely distant countries. If the book had been 
forged, it could not have escaped detection. Many things in 
the history are confirmed by Josephus and Tacitus. The 
geography agrees with Strabo. We need not be incredulous 
about the miraculous part, for all the Fathers testify 
that during the first three centuries it was in the power of 
any Christian to cast out devils by a word. 

Leonard Dr. Leonard Twells was Boyle lecturer in 1739-40-41. 

mii^esand '"^^ difficulty of getting a subject after so many predecessors 

prophecy. was now somewhat pressing. Dr. Twells returned to the 
miracle and prophecy question, as it was raised by 
Anthony Collins. In direct opposition to Biscoe, he started 
with the principle that we had nothing to do with the con- 
tents of a revelation till the revelation is proved by extenial 
evidence. If this be not settled first, we shall scarcely ever 
have an opportunity of doing it. A revelation confirmed by 
miracles must be received, whatever our reason may think of 
its ' immorality, absurdity, or falsehood.' The answer to the 
objection that evil spirits may work miracles is that God 
would not suffer men to be deceived on a matter of such in- 
finite importance. Miracles in favour of idolatry will always 
be over-matched by greater miracles in favour of truth. The 
miracles in behalf of Christianity were very great and very 
nimierous. If we do not believe on their evidence, we must 
refuse to credit everything for which we have not the im- 
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mediate testimony of sense. They were admitted to be true CHAP, xm: 
miracles both by Jews and Pagans, and those who saw them 
gave their lives in attestation of what they had seen. 

The miracles of the New Testament give certainty to what Miracles con- 
Christ and His apostles taught. They also justify the^™P"*P^^- 
application of the Old Testament prophecies as they are 
quoted in the New Testament. The passage in St. Peter, 
which had often been interpreted of the superiority of pro- 
phecy to miracles, Dr. Twells interprets as the promise of 
the Messiah being more sure than other prophecies. It 
shone in a ' dark place/ that is, under the old covenant. The 
Jewish dispensation was only a provisional light. The words 
in the parable of the rich man do not prove the superiority 
of prophecy to miracles. The meaning is that without a 
right disposition men will not believe in Christianity, even 
though one rose from the dead. It may be said that evil 
spirits sometimes have the gift of prophecy. But God 
always controls them, and does not suffer men to be deceived. 
The writers of the New Testament could not be wrong in 
the application of Old Testament prophecy. If they 
were, the cause of Christianity is ruined. But we should 
doubt our own sagacity before we come to this conclusion. 
When miracles are added, we may be sure that the pro- 
phecies are rightly applied. Our difficulties may be due to 
the nature of prophecy and to the changes of language. We 
cannot suppose that the inferences made by Christ and His 
apostles will be as clear to us as they were to the Jews 
seventeen hundred years ago. Jesus did not send His dis- 
ciples to the Scriptures, but gave them the evidence of 
miracles. He did not openly claim to be the Messiah, but 
directed His hearers to the works which He did among 
them. Christianity stands fast on miracles, even should 
prophecy be imcertain. But to prove that prophecy is not 
uncertam. Dr. Twells examines the principal prophecies of 
the Old and New Testaments.* 

Dr. Henry Stebbing was Boyle lecturer in 1747-48-49. 
His lectures are called 'Christianity Justified upon the 

* Dr. Thomaf, afterwards Bishop These lectures were not printed. The 
of Winchester, was Boyle Lecturer in lecturer for 1746 is unknown. 
1742-3, and Dr. John Roper in 1744-5. 
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CHAP. Xin. Scripture Foundation, being a Summary View of the Con- 
troversy between Christians and Deists.' Stebbing repeats 
the ordinary commonplaces about Christianity being built 
on the foundation of natural religion. It requires the per- 
formance of all the duties of natural religion, and it reveals 
the fact of pardon and reconciliation. Nothing, Stebbing 
says, that contradicts the reason of man can be from God. 
The second part of the lectures is a refutation of Conyers 
Middleton, in which Stebbing upholds the authority and in- 
fallibility of the books of the New Testament. The argu- 
ment from prophecy and miracles is stated in its usual form.* 
John Craig on There are some other books on evidences besides the Boyle 
Evidence. Lectures and those we have mentioned, but there are not 
many of them that have any special interest. In 1699, a 
clergyman of the name of John Craig published a curious 
Latin treatise, proving that Christ must come before the 
year 3150 ; for by that time, by the natural laws of evidence, 
the historical fact of Christ's life will cease to be believed. 
Samuel Col- Two essays on the * Christian Religion,' by Samuel 
n^y^i^^n * Colliber, published in 1729, have some interest from the use 
Beligion. made of them by Waterland. Their object was to show that 
Christianity was founded on reason. The foundation was 
laid by showing the reasonableness of natural religion, which 
was summed up in four practical duties — sprayer, praise, 
repentance, and patience. The actual state of the world 
required revelation. It could not be anything superfluous, 
nor must it supersede the faculties given to man. That 
revelation be reasonable was to be expected. But this was 
not enough to constitute evidence of its being divine. We 
expect that it will also have external evidence such as 
prophecy and miracles. Judaism and Christianity are the 
only religions that have the characteristics which we would 
expect in a revelation. The only difficulty is with such 
doctrines as the Trinity, the fall, the resurrection, and 
eternal punishment. These are received because of the 
external evidence of revelation. 

The obligation of moral precepts is foimd in the nature of 

* In the second half of the century, liamBon. Jortin say^, that in his 

the only Boyle Lectures pnhlished day the demand for sermons had 

were those of Jortin, Newton, Heath- hecome very • cool.* 
cote, Worthington, Owen, and Wil- 
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things. Positive precepts may appear indifferent, yet they CHAP. xni. 
also may have reasons of the same kind as moral precepts, on Moral and 
The observance of them may be absolutely necessary, though Poaitive 
they are out of the circle of duties dictated by reason. The 
Corinthians, who abused the sacrament of the Supper, were 
weak and sickly. We are not competent judges in every 
case of the ends which God may have proposed in enacting 
positive laws. The knowledge that the end is important 
should be enough for us. The doctrines of revelation make 
known new duties which arise naturally out of the things 
revealed, and which are really as moral as those within the 
grasp of natural reason. 

The works of two Irish bishops also require to be noticed. Archbishop ' 
if only for their connection with the views of later writers. oJT^^of 
The first is Archbishop King, and the other is Bishop E^.' 
Browne. King's treatise on 'The Origin of Evil' was 
published in 1702, and was intended as a defence of the 
attributes of Deity. The arguments have been often re- 
peated, and are the best that can be found to account for the 
mystery of evil. They have been controverted by Bayle, 
and ridiculed by Voltaire. They are not, perhaps, logically 
consistent with belief in the Mosaic account of the fall of 
man, and those in England who have adopted them have 
generally been called Deists. Archbishop King divides 
evil into three kinds — ^that of imperfection, natural evil, and 
moral evil. The first means the absence of perfection, the 
second physical pain, and the third evil actions injurious to 
ourselves or to others. The very fact of the existence of 
evil is an objection against the goodness, or wisdom, or 
power of the Deity. It is not pretended that this objection 
18 entirely removed, but suggestions are made which it is 
hoped will show that it is not altogether unanswerable. 
The first important consideration is the predominance, in the 
world, of good over evil. All creatures prefer existence to 
non-existence. Imperfection is inseparable from created 
beings ; as absolute perfection belongs only to God, and 
cannot, therefore, be an attribute of a creature. Supposing 
creation to consist of a chain of beings endowed with all 
degrees of perfection, yet between the creatures next to God 
and God Himself, the distance must be infinite. We may 
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CHAP. Xin. belieye that the present system of the universe is the best 
that could possibly have been made. It may seem to us 
that it might be improved in many things, but perhaps that 
could only be at the expense of greater inconvenience. 
Natural things, being related to matter, are subject to 
natural evils ; and moral perversity is easily accounted for 
by the fact of free agency in man. 

Archbishop King published a sermon on Predestination, 
in which he set forth a view of the Divine attributes, which 
has been the cause of some controversy. He denied the 
possibility of our knowing God or of understanding His 
ways. We ascribe to God hands and feet, parts and passions, 
— ^but these, in reaKty, are mere figures of speech. The 
Divine attributes are in their nature different from the 
attributes in man, which have the same names. Wisdom 
and justice, for instance, are not the same with God as they 
are with us. The application of this was, that predestination 
with God is not to be interpreted by our ideas of predestina- 
tion. It is not inconsistent with contingency or free-will. 
It only means that everything depends on God, and that all 
events happen according to His designs. 

When Peter Browne replied to Toland, he said that we can 
know nothing of God as God really is. Toland, representing 
an extreme section of the school of Locke, believed in 
Christianity because it was reasonable, and only so far as it 
was reasonable. What did not accord with reason was to 
him no revelation. To find room for mysteries, Browne had 
to rest Christianity mainly on the external evidence. The 
voice of God, he said, telling us what to believe, is a 
sufficient ground for faith. We have not capacity to know 
God, and therefore all that is revealed, notwithstanding its 
being revealed, must ever be a mystery. Twenty-five 
years later this thesis was made the subject of an elaborate 
work called *The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of the 
Human Understanding.' Our knowledge is divided into 
two kinds, that which is immediate and that which is 
mediate. Of the first kind is our knowledge of external 
things, which we have immediately through the senses. Of 
the second kind is our knowledge of the things of another 
world, which we have only mediately. The sensuous world 
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is really known to us, but the spiritual world is only known OBAP, XIII. 
by analogy. Everything spiritual is conceived under the 
form of something material. But for this analogy we could 
have no idea whatever of spiritual things. We have no real 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of God. They are 
in themselves as much unknown to us as light to a man who 
has been bom blind. This denial of our capacity to have 
any true knowledge of God, the author maintains to be 
necessary for the refutation of Arians, Socinians, and Deists. 

Analogy, however, is not to be confounded with metaphor. On knowing 
This was the mistake of Archbishop King.* It was this 
which caused many to reject the doctrine altogether, and to 
argue that if our knowledge of God is not real, religion is 
impossible. But the knowledge which we have by analogy, 
so far as it goes, is true knowledge. Christ, for instance, 
is the Son of God. If this were only a metaphor, it would 
not be really true that Christ is the Son of God. But as 
analogy, it means that Christ is as really and truly the Son 
of God, though in a supernatural and incomprehensible 
manner, as a himian son is the son of his father. The 
Sabellian and Arian heresies both had their root in a 
misunderstanding of analogy. It was supposed that the 
terms Father and Son were only applied to God by way of 
metaphor, and were in no way reality. Socinianism, * the 
last great effort of the devil against Christianity,' is 
grounded on the same error. Enthusiasm has its origin in 
the supposition that we really know Gtoi and the spiritual 
world as directly as we know objects of sense. To prove his 
position against Deists and enthusiasts, Browne maintains 
that we have no knowledge, either himian or divine, but 
through the five senses and reason. The senses are the 
groundwork. Reason can do nothing without what they 
contribute. Our most abstract spiritual knowledge is 
founded ultimately in the knowledge derived from sensation. 
The fundamental error of metaphysicians is in deriving ideas 
from reflection, as well as from sensation. It is to be 

ArchbiBhop King admits a know- from Browne. Archbishop Whately 

ledge of Qoa by aaalog^y or compari- republished King's sermon with potM 

mm, but in explaining Uiese wor^ he defending King's doctrine, and giving 

•eoms to make it only metaphorical, the sermon the title of ' The Right 

It 11 a qnettioii if King really differed Method of Interpreting Sciiptore.* 
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KIIL observed in Browne's argument, that his definition of an 
idea is an image. We have no image of anything except 
through the senses. With this definition of idea, it fol- 
lows that we have no idea of spirit. The common notion 
of spirit as a thinking substance, he calls an absurd con- 
founding of opposite terms. As we have no idea of 
immaterial substance, we cannot from it have an idea of 
active power or pure spirit. The position that we have as 
dear and distinct an idea of spirit as we have of body, 
Browne calls ridiculous. It is but a 'jumble of ideas' to 
say that we have as clear and distinct an idea of God as we 
have of man, and that we are as ignorant of the essence of a 
pebble or a fly as we are of God. We have really no 
knowledge of God or His attributes but by reasoning on 
what we know by direct sensation. We see God in the 
visible world as in a glass darkly ; that is, by analogy, or 
by a reflection in creation. 

Sutler ifj ^as on the fourth of November, in the year 1713, that 
* Joseph Butler wrote his first letter to Samuel Clarke, 
controverting some positions in the d priofi demonstration of 
the being and attributes of God. In that letter Butler said 
that it had been his business ever since he was ' capable of 
reasoning on such subjects to endeavour to find a demonstra- 
tive proof.* He wished this, not merely to satisfy his own 
mind, but ' to defend the great truths of natural religion, 
and those of the Christian revelation which follow from them, 
against all opposers.' Hitherto he had got * very probable 
arguments,' yet he could go but a very little way with 
* demonstration in the proof of those things.' The objections 
to Christianity, as it was then understood, had become for- 
midable. The host of evidence writers were content with an 
easy victory over the Deists by tracing their unbelief to im- 
morality, or treating their objections as frivolous. Earnest 
men, like Butler, saw that a grave crisis had come, and that 
it could not be met by any evasion of difficulties. For nearly 
thirty years' almost entire seclusion from the world, he pon- 
dered over the great problem of his age. The result was the 

*• ' Analogy,' published in 1736. Since the letters to Clarke, 
the Deist controversy had engrossed public attention. Col- 
lins, Woolston, and Tindal had in succession engaged the 
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great defenders of the faith. The time had come when CHAP. XIIT. 
thinking men refused to be satisfied with anything but a 
rational religion. That in Christianity which went beyond 
what was called the religion of nature was regarded as 
mystery. It rested merely on authority, and the Deists 
said that the evidence for the authority was not suflScient. 
Butler's object was to make that which is peculiar to 
revelation commend itself to reason, and to show that, all 
other things considered, the external evidence was, on the 
whole, sufficient for faith. 

Butler does not let the heat of the Deist controversy dis- His calm 
turb his calm impartiality. He does not refute any par- Partiality, 
ticidar Deist. He does not allude to any of them, except, 
perhaps, once or twice incidentally. He does not confine 
himself to parts, but takes a general view of the whole ques- 
tion, balancing the arguments on both sides, that all which 
is false might disappear, and only that which is true might 
remain. He addresses himself to the serious Deists, but he 
does not overlook another class, for whom he could only have 
had pity. There were a multitude of unthinking people who 
took the objections of the Deists at second hand, proclaimed 
themselves freethinkers, and treated with contempt not only 
Christianity, but everything that required serious attention. 
Some of the arguments refer only to this class. The recom- 
mendation, for instance, to follow prudence could have no 
meaning addressed to a sincere Deist, but it had a meaning 
addressed to one whose unbelief was made the ground of a 
vicious life. The ' Analogy ' has often been charged with 
having a sceptical tendency, but it was just by this method of 
scepticism, in a good sense, that Butler wished to meet the dif- 
ficulties of sceptics. He believed that there really was truth in 
Christianity, though people generally had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was false. He believed also that that truth could 
be discovered if men would only examine Christianity again, 
and with the sincerity of the sincere Deists, The great un- 
certainty of the meaning of words makes it very difficult to 
follow the reasoning of the * Analogy.' We avoid at pre^ 
sent any estimate of the arguments, but we shall try so to 
state them as that their precise validity, or the contrary, 
9iay speak for itself. 

VOL. in. K 
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The * Introduction * is a discourse on probable evidence. 
This has many degrees from the lowest presumption to the 
highest moral certainty. In questions of diflBculty, where 
more satisfactory evidence cannot be had, however small the 
probability may be, we are under obligation to act upon it 
from motives of prudence and interest. Butler declines 
entering into any definition of analogy. He uses the word 
in a wide sense — ^in fact, in several senses. One is that 
which suggests probability. A passage from Oiigen is the 
text of the treatise. *He who believes the Scripture to 
have proceeded from Him who is the Author of Nature, may 
well expect to find the same sort of difiSculties in it as are 
found, in the constitution of nature.' If we say that the 
Scriptures are not from God, because of difiiculties, we may 
also say that nature is not the work of God, because of simi- 
lar difiSculties. So far the argument is only negative. 
It silences the Deist ; but Butler seems to find in it some- 
thing positive. This analogy gives a presumption that the 
Scriptures are from God, as well as the world, which the 
Deist believes to be the work of God. The same diflSculties 
suggest the same Author. To follow analogy is to build on 
fact, not on hypothesis. Instead of making theories how the 
world might have been constituted, we inquire into what 
is known of God's ways, and from that reason to what 
is unknown. The motto from Quintilian, applied originally 
to grammar, expresses another form of the same principle : 
' The force of analogy is that it refers that which is doubtful 
to something similar, concerning which there is no question, 
that it may prove the uncertain by the certain.' What we 
know is made to explain, or to suggest explanations of, 
what we do not know. 

The proi)er title of Butler's work is ' The Analogy of Re- 
ligion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature.' The title suggests an earlier beginning than 
that of a discourse addressed to Deists. It promises to show 
first the analogy of * natural religion ' to the constitution 
and course of nature. The meaning of analogy in this 
connection seems to be resemblance. Natural religion 
consists of certain beliefs. There are things in nature 
that seem to ratify these beliefs. Birds and insects havo 
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different stages of existence, with different degrees of life CHAP. XIIL 
and enjoyment. Our own bodies have undergone transfer- 
mations. The life of an embryo in the womb is very different 
from the life of a full-grown man. These facts give but a 
very small probability of our existence in a future state. 
But they make it possible and conceivable, if not probable. 
Butler includes them as analogies, in the wide sense in 
which he uses analogy. In these cases we see the continua- 
tion of the same body, but at death our bodies are dissolved. 
This may seem an objection, but the body is not the life. 
There is no ground for believing that our present powers 
will cease with the existence of the present body. There is 
nothing in nature to afford the slightest presumption that 
animals ever lose their living powers. We have no faculties 
to discover what happens at death. Consciousness is a 
single and indivisible power, and, so far as we can judge, 
the soul in which it resides is also single and indivisible* 
Men may lose their limbs, and even the greatest part of their 
bodies, and yet remain the same living agents. Death may 
be but another birth by which we pass into a higher state, 
and have a new and wider scope for the faculties which wo 
now possess. 

In the present life all we enjoy, and a great part of what Natural 
we suffer, is put in our own power. Pleasure and pain are 8^^^®™°***" 
the consequences of our actions, and we have capacities given 
us to foresee their consequences. The connection which God 
has made between actions and their i^esults, shows that we 
are under His government. The whole course of nature is 
so framed as to make delight follow some actions, and 
uneasiness to follow others. It is not incredible that the 
same order of rewards and punishments will continue in 
another life. We have many instances of suffering for im- 
prudence or wilfulness. An excuse is often made for the 
thoughtlessness of youthful actions, but this does not prevent 
the natural consequences of evil-doing. 

These consequences prove an intelligent Governor of the Moral gorem- 
world, but they do not show that His government is moral. "^^ 
Men are not rewarded or punished in the exact proportion 
of their personal merits or demerits. But God has given us 
a moral nature, and a uatural notion of Himself as a 
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CHAP. XIII. righteous Governor. There are, moreover, in the world 
traces of a righteous government. A virtuous life brings 
more satisfaction than a vicious life. Amid the infinite dis- 
orders of the world there are some exceptions ; but these are 
far from leaving it doubtful whether or not virtue be 
happier than vice. There is no presumption against God's 
rewarding and punishing men in a Aiture life on the same 
principles that they are rewarded or punished in the present 
life. The constitution of our minds leads us to expect that 
a government by rewards and punishments will be carried on 
in a future state. The consequences of mere prudence or im- 
prudence are instances of a right constitution of nature, and, 
indeed, imply a kind of moral government. The Author of 
Nature has put society under the necessity of punishing 
vicious actions. In the natural course of things, virtue as 
such is actually, rewarded, and vice as such is punished. 
Virtue brings satisfaction ; vice produces uneasiness, makes 
us vexed with ourselves, and sometimes is followed by re- 
morse. There is something in our nature which has regard 
to veracity, jujstice, and charity. But there is nothing natu- 
ral in falsehood, injustice, and cruelty. The strongest objec- 
tion to the argument for moral government is the fact that 
virtue often misses its reward, and vice is often in prosperity. 
From this the inference is a natural one that this same 
irregularity may continue in a future state. Butler's answer 
admits the full force of the objection. His object is not to 
prove God's moral government, but to observe what there 
is in the constitution and course of nature to confirm it, 
supposing it to be known. 

Probation. Government — especially^ moral government— implies dif- 

ficulties and dangers. There can be no probation without 
trials and risks. TVe often see men sacrificing their worldly 
interest for the sake of indulging their passions. The want 
of prudence is generally punished. . It may be so with the 
want of prudence as to the ftiture life. Our difficulties and 
dangers are often due to the ill-conduct of others, to a wrong 
education, or to irregular habits. Cur present circumstances 
do not seem the most advantageous for securing either our 
present or our future good. Yet men may manage their 
temporal affiiirs so as to pass their days on earth with tole- 
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rable satisftiction. We see here a uniformity in the Divine CHAP. XIII. 
procedure. We may certainly conclude that in religion 
nothing more will be required than we are well able to do. 
But there is a correspondence of circumstances as to our pro- 
bation, both for the present life and the future. If wiB had 
all things necessary in this world without care or anxiety, 
it would be difiScult for us to believe that future happiness 
depended on our good behaviour. We do not understand 
why we should be subject to hazard in matters of such im- 
portance ; but here is the fact. We secure nothing but 
by care and anxiety. Our interest in this life is not offered 
to our acceptance, but to our acquisition. It may be the 
same in religion. 

Wc cannot explain why we are in circumstances which Moral disci- 
appear to us manifestly evil. All explanations of how we P^"^®' 
came into these circumstances leave something to be ex- 
plained. Yet we can see in our present condition something 
without which we could not have been in a state of proba- 
tion. Religion teaches us that our present business is im- 
provement in virtue as a qualification for a future state of 
happiness. The beginning of life is an education for mature 
age. This is analogous to our present condition as a pror 
bation for a future life. We do not. know what will be the 
employment of good men in the life to come, but some quali- 
fication for it must be iiecossary. We find in ourselves capa- 
cities which are improved by exercise. These capacities are 
all necessary for the duties of life, and yet nature does not 
qualify us with them wholly, nor at once. We acquire them 
in the different conditions of infancy and youth through 
which we have to pass. Here we have a providential dispen- 
sation similar to that under which we are now placed as to 
the future life. That life may be only another sjAere for 
the exercise of virtues acquired in our present state. A 
moral nature is not enough in itself. We must also have 
that nature fortified by discipline. This world, with its 
present circumstances, is pecxJiarly fitted to give the educa- 
tion which we require. We are surrounded with tempta- 
tions, but at the same time we know the infinite disorders 
that are consequent on vice. Butler admits the objection 
that to many this life is not a discipline of virtue, but the 
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CHAP. XIII. contrary ; and he answers by an analogy from the seeds of 
vegetables and animals. Not one, perhaps, in a million ever 
reach the maturity for which they were intended ; yet this 
is no argument against the fact that they were created for an 
object. 
Necessity. Butler's discourse is mainly addressed to Deists. He sup- 

poses, however, the objection from an Atheist that necessity 
is sufficient to account for the origin of all things without an 
intelligent Author of Nature or moral Governor of the 
world. He meets the objection with the practical answer 
that, if the objector admits the compatibility of necessity 
with our probation as to temporal affairs, he mujst also admit 
its compatibility in religion. Such a necessity could not 
destroy the proof for an intelligent Author of Nature and 
Governor of the world. An agent may work necessarily, and 
the necessity may not exclude design and intelligence. In 
the present natural government of the world we are prac- 
tically free. Necessity, therefore, though speculatively true, 
is to this argument as if it were false. 
Objections to There may still be objections against the wisdom, equity, 
ment^cSn^^"^" ^^ goodness of the Divine government, to which analogy can 
sidered. gfye no direct answer. But as analogy makes it credible 

that this government is a scheme imperfectly comprehended, 
the objections may have a general answer. We see in the 
natiiral government parts that are related to a whole which 
is beyond our comprehension. The same may be inferred 
concerning moral government. Every act of Divine justice 
and goodness may look beyond itself, and have reference to 
a general moral plan. Of this scheme we see but a small 
^ part. Our ignorance is an answer to all objections. What 
we call evil may not be evil in its relation to the whole. In 
the natural world no ends are accomplished without means, 
and undesirable means often bring about desirable ends. 
The world is governed by general laws, and so far as we can 
know it is best that it should be so. Interpositions might 
produce greater evils than they would prevent, or prevent 
greater good than they would produce. Our ignorance, 
however, is not absolute. We may know that God's govern- 
ment is moral, without in every case being able to vindicate 
its morality. 
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The second pari of Butler's work treats of the analogy of CHAP. XIII. 
* revealed religion * to the constitution and course of nature. Analo^of 
The first part, on natural religion, in which the Deists in nature and 
the main agreed with Butler, was little more than a Son. " 
preparation for the second. By revealed religion was 
understood the orthodox system of doctrine which is, or is 
supposed to be, in the Scriptures. Revelation with Butler 
was what the Scriptures taught as he understood them. In 
order fiiirly to estimate his arguments, it is necessary to re- 
member precisely how much he included under the words 
revealed religion. The light of nature was not sufficient. 
The analogies from nature were not proofs, but mere resem- 
blances that suggested probabilities. The state of the Pagan 
world is practical evidence of the necessity of revelation and 
the incapacity of the human mind, by itself, to reason out 
a system of natural religion. The Deists continually pro- 
claimed that virtue was the end to be obtained, and that it 
was indifferent whether the means was natural religion 
or revealed. Butler agreed with them to the extent 
that moral duties have an everlasting pre-eminence over 
positive duties. But if positive duties were really com- 
manded by God, the observance of them, he argued, could 
not be a matter of indifference. If a revelation has been 
given, the things commanded, or the duties rising out of our 
relations to the things revealed, may have reasons which 
make them as important as the duties which we call moral. 

This argument is confessedly borrowed from Waterland ChriBtianitv a 
and CoUiber. It assumes that what Butler calls revelation l»>^cular dia- 

penaation. 

is as certainly from God as moral precepts are from God. 
The importance or significance, then, of Christianity is not 
only that it is a republication of natural religion with autho- 
rity, but also an account of a dispensation of things not dis- 
coverable by reason. It was on this additional part that 
doubts were cast by such moderate Deists as Herbert, Toland, 
Shaftesbury, and Tindal. Butler's success, therefore, must 
be measured by his success in establishing this part. He 
describes the * particular dispensation ' as carried on by the 
Son and the Holy Spirit for the recovery and redemption of 
mankind. Out of this dispensation arise new duties and new 
precepts. We are commanded to be baptized not only in 
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CHAP. XIIL the name of the Father, but of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. The regards which natural religion tells us are due 
to the Father, revelation tells us are due to the other per- 
sons of the Trinity. The commands of revelation cease to be 
merely positive precepts. They have in them something 
moral arising out of the offices of the Son and the Spirit. 
Ignorance as to what is revealed will be an excuse of as 
little avail as ignorance in any other case. Neglect of moral 
duties is pimished in this world by natural consequences, 
without regard to the measure of our knowledge. In the 
same way punishment may follow the neglect of duties 
arising out of the things made known by revelation. 
Bevelaiioii a The presumption against a revelation is the same as the pre- 
°*"*cle. simiption against a miracle. It is something out of the order 

of nature. But this is more a question of words than of 
reality, for the natural and the supernatural may not have 
the same difference with God which they have to us. There 
is no presumption from analogy against the general scheme 
of Christianity. We are acquainted only with a very small 
part of the natural and moral system of the universe. It is 
then no presumption against the truth of what is revealed 
that it lay beyond the reach of our natural facidties. The 
scheme of Christianity, however, is not unlike the course of 
nature. At the beginning of the world, when no course of 
nature was fixed, there could be no presumption against a 
revelation. It would only have been the exercise of the 
same power in a different form from that which fixed the 
course of nature. And after the course was fixed, the exer- 
tion of this power is still conceivable. It would then, how- 
ever, be called a miracle, for a miracle has reference to a 
fixed order in nature. There is a presumption against the 
most ordinary facts till they are proved. The question, 
then, is concerning the degree of presimiption against 
miracles, if it be such as to render them incredible. What- 
ever the presumption may be, it is entirely removed when 
we take in the consideration of religion, and the necessity 
for greater instruction than mankind could have from the 
religion of nature. 
Reyelaiion to Objections to the scheme of Christianity are answered 
TeMonf ^ ^^^°^ analogy. Butler does not wish to be imderstood as 
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vilifying reason. He rather calls it the faculty by which. CHAP. xni. 
we judge all things, even revelation itself. If what is called 
revelation contained immoralities and contradictions, that 
would be a sufficient reason for rejecting it. Yet, as we are not 
com^tent judges of the natural government of the world, it 
is highly credible beforehand that revelation will contain 
things of which we are not competent judges. If we are 
convinced that the Scriptures contain a real revelation from 
God, we need not be disturbed with difficulties which we did 
not expect. Obscurity, inaccuracies of style, various read- 
ings, doubtfulness of authorship of some parts, are no objec- 
tions imless it had been promised that the book containing 
revelation was to be free from these things. The mode in 
which Christianity is given, has some analogy to the mode 
of instruction in nature. There is the same struggle with the 
ambiguities and imperfections of language, the same apparent 
capriciousness and irregularity. If we are to be prejudiced 
against the mode in which we receive instruction, we might 
reject all ordinary education. The hindrances of natural 
and of supernatural knowledge are the same in kind. The 
meaning of the Scriptures must be found out by patient 
study, just as useful remedies are discovered in the world of 
nature. The objection to some precepts in Scripture that 
they require immoral and vicious actions is answered by the 
consideration that the precepts are not contrary to immu- 
table morality. They are precepts given to particular per- 
sons ; detached commands, which have no natural tendency 
to make an immoral habit. 

A general answer to all objections against Christianity is Chriatianity a 
the same as to objections against the constitution and course ^^^^^1 
of nature. It is a scheme imperfectly comprehended. In bended, 
both schemes means are used to accomplish ends. That in 
the Gospel which men call foolishness may be the wisest 
method of bringing about the end proposed. The Christian 
dispensation may have always been carried on by general 
laws as much unknown to us as many laws in the natural 
world. Even that in Christianity which is miraculous, may 
have its place in the region of law and order. The means 
used in the natural world are often tedious. Man is im- 
patient, but God takes His time. Nature advances by slow 
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CHAP. XIII. steps. It is a oontinual progression. And here the analogy 
between it and revelation is complete. The chief objection 
to the contents of the Gospel is to the doctrine of mediation. 
But the government of the visible world is carried on by 
mediation. We come into life by the instrumentality of 
others. If in the fiiture world vice is to be punished in the 
way of natural consequence, as it is in this, we may see the 
necessity of mediation, and find analogies for it. There are 
reliefs and remedies in nature, available by the help of other 
men, which may avert the bad consequences of our follies. 
This gives ground for the hope of the same thing in the 
general government of the universe. It may be that re- 
pentance and reformation are not sufficient. This seems to 
be indicated by the prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over 
the whole heathen world. There may be general laws which, 
if permitted to operate without interposition on our behalf, 
might have brought irretrievable punishment by natural 
consequence. Christianity tells us that such an interposition 
as nature gave us grounds to expect, has been made. Christ 
interposed to prevent the execution of justice upon sinful 
men. Butler is care^l to explain that we do not know in 
what the efficacy of the atonement consists. We only know 
that it effected something necessary to be done for man's 
salvation. 

Objections to J^ common objection to revelation is from its want of uni- 

from want of versality, and from a supposed deficiency in the proof of it. 

'"^^j^^^y The answer is that God is not obliged to give His favours 

and deficiency , °, , ® 

of eTidenoe. equally to all men. The evidence is different at different 

times. The Jews who lived in the days of the prophets 
were more favoured than those who Hved after prophecy had 
ceased. The Christians who lived in the age of miracles 
had more evidence of the truth of miracles than we have. 
It is quite the order of God'a providence that men should 
have different degrees of light. There are different orders 
of creatures, and different moral capacities. It is in perfect 
analogy with this that there be different religious advan- 
tages. For anything we know, this may be the consequence 
of a previous existence, bearing the same relation to the 
present as the present does to the future. The deficiency, 
real or supposed, in the evidence of religion, may be a part 
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of some men*s trial. It may leave room for a virtuous exer- CHAP. XIII. 
cise or a vicious neglect of the understanding in examining 
or not examining the evidence. The difficulties in which 
the evidences of religion are involved are no more a just 
ground of complaint than external circumstances of tempta- 
tion. It is also possible that the difficulties may be the fault 
of the men themselves. Perhaps they are more eager to 
find objections than to find evidence. Vice, levity, and pre- 
judice are the principal causes in shutting men's eyes and 
cars to the cause of truth. 

On the positive evidences of Christianity, Butler has Positive eri- 
nothing to ofier difierent from the arguments of other *^®'^^®** 
apologists. Miracles and fulfilled prophecy are the founda- 
tion. To these are added collateral proofs ; the whole pro- 
ducing a conviction compared to ' efiect ' in architecture, or 
other works of art. The miracles and the histories of the 
Bible rest on the same evidence. The miracles are satisfac- 
tory accounts of events of which no other satisfactory account 
can be given. Scripture history may be received as authentic 
till the contrary is proved. The multitudes in the apostolic 
age who embraced Christianity must have been convinced of 
the reality of the miracles. The prophecies may be some- 
times obscure, and may relate to events beyond the knowledge 
of the prophets who uttered them. But this might be ex- 
pected of prophecies indited by the Spirit of God. 

Butler ends his treatise by considering some objections to Objections to 
his arguments from analogy. To solve difficulties in revela- ^^^SY- 
tion by showing that we have the same difficulties in natural 
religion seems but a sorry argument. WTiat is really wanted 
18 to clear up the difficulties of both. But to do this it might 
be necessary to comprehend the Divine nature, and the whole 
scheme of Providence from everlasting to everlasting. It has 
always been allowed to reason from what is known to what 
as uncertain. In matters of daily life we act upon inferences 
and deductions which have nothing more than probability. 
To the objection that we ought to have more reason for 
the obligations of religion than we have for worldly 
pursuits, the answer is that religion is a practical thing. 
It consists in following such a definite course of life 
as the Author of Nature has commanded. Butler says 
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CHAP. XIII. that the design of his treatise is not to vindicate the 
character of God, but to show the practical obligations of 
men. It is enough for us that the things objected against 
may, for anything we know, be consistent with justice and 
goodness. The arguments of the * Analogy ' may not be 
satisfactory, but they are the same in this respect as the 
arguments for any natural institution in life. The evidence 
on which we continually act is rarely satisfactory. The 
evidence of religion is not what we desire it to be, but we 
crave a degree of satisfaction which is never given us. We 
cannot in reason demand more than that it be sufficient to 
prove and discipline that virtue which it presupposes in man. 
It is further objected that if the evidence of religion is doubt- 
£ul, it cannot be expected that men will forego present inte- 
rests and pleasures for the sake of it. Butler answers that 
the object of his treatise is not to inquire what sort of crea- 
tures mankind really are, but what the light and knowledge 
within their reach require them to be. 

Bishop George Berkeley, the only other name in the last century 

*^' that deserves to be placed beside that of Joseph Butler, was 
engaged during the same years with the same problems as 
occupied the mind of Butler. The mental character of the 
two men was very different, but they had both a large share 
of the practical spirit of the century to which they belonged, 
They both tried to find a solid ground for religion, to banish 
theories, and to get a firm hold of realities. It may seem a 
paradox to say that Berkeley's ideal philosophy was an effort 
to grasp what is real, and that its elaboration was intended 
as an answer to Atheism and Deism. But that this was the 
case is simply history. 

Hiflphiloso- Berkeley, as a Dublin student, in the beginning of the 

^ ^' eighteenth century, was probably nurtured in the theological 

metaphysics of Archbishop King, who then presided over 
the See of Dublin, and of Bishop Browne, who was at that 
time Provost of Trinity. The works of Newton and Locke 
had begun to be studied in the University, and the pulpits 
of Ireland were still ringing with anathemas against the 
awfiil name of John Toland. Berkeley's first embodiment of 
his philosophy was in the ' Essay towards a New Theory of 
Vision,' published in 1709, and more fully in the following 
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year, in the ' Principles of Human Knowledge/ The one CHAP. Xin. 
idea which was really original was the denial of the existence 
of matter as an abstract unperceived substance. Other ideal 
philosophers had logically annihilated matter ; yet with all 
of them it remained more or less an unknown something. 
Even Locke, the great reformer of philosophy, had left a 
place for matter as an abstract substance, of which we could 
know nothing. And this substance, moreover, was the cause 
of our sensations. Berkeley inverted the whole process. He 
denied the existence of all abstractions. Abstract matter, 
abstract space, and abstract time were only creatures of the 
scholastic imagination. The perceived, the concrete, the 
known, is that which exists. Without the mind present to 
perceive, there is nothing to be perceived. The activity of 
mind is the only reality. The universe consists of the ideas 
or phenomena of living persons. The root of every existence 
is not matter, but mind. The whole creation is the pheno- 
mena of the mind of God. 

The object which Berkeley expressly proposed in his On the causes 
'Principles of Human Knowledge' was to inquire into the ^^®"^'^- 
chief causes of error in the sciences, with the grounds of 
Scepticism, Atheism, and Irreligion. He was to satisfy those 
who want a demonstration of the existence and immateriality 
of God, or the natural immortality of the soul. Berkeley 
had more faith in human reason than either Locke or Butler. 
He believed that real knowledge was within our reach, and 
that the cause of our missing it was due, not to our faculties, 
but to our misuse of these faculties. The position of inevitable 
Ignorance which Bishop Browne had taken up against 
Toland was entirely opposed to the whole of Berkeley's 
system. We are not doomed to be deceived by phenomena. 
We can really grasp reality. Our thoughts are real substances, 
and our perception of thoughts in the external world is our 
perception of the mind of God. We know God as certainly 
and as immediately as we know the existence of any mind dis- 
tinct from our own minds. * We may even assert,' Berkeley 
says, * that the existence of God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men ; because the effects of 
nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.' 
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CHAP. xm. Berkeley visited England in 1713, and was introduced by 
Against Col- Swift to the Court of Queen Anne, and to the celebrated men 
Th" w^^ of that time. Anthony Collins had just published his 

* Discourse on Free Thinking,* which had provoked the 
polemical spirit of the whole body of the militant clergy. 
Berkeley, still young, and eager to help in the defence of 
the faith, tried his skill on the famous Deist. In the 

* Guardian' of March, 1713, he published 'Remarks on 
Collins's Discourse.* There is nothing in this paper to 
indicate that Berkeley was capable of taking a comprehensive 
or liberal view of the controversy raised by the Deists. 
There is the same prejudice in favour of his order which 
was characteristic of Swift, and the same disposition that was 
manifested by Bentley to ascribe to Collins a malicious 
intention. The spirit of the paper was to show the free- 
thinkers as little mercy as we would show to an assassin or 
a dangerous beast of prey. It is probable that this was only 
a mode of writing, and that the men who adopted it did not 
mean the half of what they said. 

MaSf^iaD*^^ This paper was the first of a series which Berkeley 
- contributed to the ' Guardian.' They all relate to the subject 
of free-thinking, and contain some good remarks. But they 
are disfigured by that levity of style and that affected wit 
in which it was then too common to treat religious questions. 
The second essay is on ' The Natural Ghrounds to expect a 
Future State.* The argument is the universal appetite for 
immortality, which we cannot suppose to have been given us 
if it was never to be satisfied. The third essay is on ' The 
Pineal Gland of a Free-Thinker,' in which Berkeley makes 
some jests over the littleness of the soul of Anthony Collins. 
The allusion is to Descartes* theory of the seat of the so\il 
being in the pineal gland, 
i^^*^^^™^'^ *Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher,' contains 
Philosopher.' Berkeley's systematic defence of Christianity against the 
Deists. It was published in 1732, four years before Butler's 
Analogy, just at the very climax of the Deist controversy. 
The 'Minute Philosopher' is the free-thinker, who is to 
appear in the various lights of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, 
scomer, critic, metaphysician, fatalist, and sceptic. This 
announcement prefixed to the work intimates that there is 
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not to be that freedom from personal references to the Deists, CHAP. Xin. 
and insinuations as to their lives and characters, which gives 
such great dignity to the treatise of Bishop Butlbr. A free- 
thinker, supposed to be Collins, is said to have found out ' a 
demonstration against the being of a God.' The minute 
philosopher himself is made to trace his mental history, 
in which he begins as a Latitudinarian, and ends as an 
Atheist. The Deists are proved to own no providence, no 
spirit, no moral duty. There is indeed an intimation that the 
general character given to the Deists is not applicable to 
every one of them, but the tone of all the remarks is that 
the whole race of free-thinkers were on the high road to 
Atheism. Many persons of both sexes, who had been trained 
in the ' minute philosophy,' arc represented as filling the 
fashionable world with licentiousness, and dying in de- 
bauchery. The only writer who really advocated vice on 
principle was Mandeville, and it is a question if he can be 
called a Deist. Shaftesbury, on the other hand, drew all 
his arguments from the fact of a moral sense in man, and 
that virtue was the welfare of the race. Berkeley refutes 
Shaftesbury by maintaining the insufficiency of a mere sense 
of virtue without the sanction of a future life. Honour 
among unbelievers is compared to honesty among pirates, 
something confined to themselves, but against which every 
one else should be on his guard. 

The interest of Berkeley's treatise is the application ofxheEvi- 
his philosophy to the defence of religion. Alciphron, regarded J^?®f.®^.x 
as an Atheist, is presented by another speaker in the dialogue 
with arguments for the being of God. These are that the 
manifestations of mind throughout the universe show a living 
agent as clearly as the works of a man show a human mind. 
It is the mind of which we are cognizant. Creation "cannot 
be separated from mind. It does not exist, but as it is 
connected with mind. God speaks to man by sensible signs 
as plainly as men speak to each other, and the same evidence 
which we have of the existence of other men we have of the 
existence of God. The doctrine of Bishop Browne that we 
only know God by analogy is again refuted. Our knowledge 
of God is immediate, and wisdom and goodness in Him are 
the same in kind as wisdom and goodness in us. The argu- 
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CHAP. xm. ments for Christianity are its tendency to good, its superiority 
to all other religions, and its natural harmony with all which 
our minds tell us is conducive to the proper well-being of 
man. But the final proof that it has really come from God 
is found in miracles and the fulfilment of prophecies. The 
evidence we have that miracles were really wrought is as 
good as the evidence we have for anything which happened 
such a long time ago. They are recorded by eye-witnesses 
in books declared canonical by a Council which probably had 
reasons for the genuineness of the Gospels unknown to us. 
Some collateral proofs are added, as, for example, the testi- 
monies of profane writers, which show that the world was 
created about the time ascribed to creation in Genesis. It is 
admitted that finally faith rests on probability; and, to 
obviate any objections, it is shown that it is on probability 
that a man comniits his health to the care of a physician. 
TheTirtaes Berkeley's 'Siris, or Philosophical Reflections, and In- 
oftar-water, q^ipies concerning the Virtues of Tar- water' contains his 
philosophy in its final development. By the time this trea- 
tise was written he had studied the history of philosophy, 
and was able to trace clearly the form of theology which was 
its lawful result. As nothing but mind existed in the 
universe, and that mind was God, it followed that the 
universe so far as it had reality was God. The relation 
between God and created minds is never explained ; but 
phenomena or luatter being no reality, that which gives it 
substance is mind. It seems a burlesque on the whole of 
this philosophy to make it find its consimmiation in the 
divinity of tar- water. But tar-water, in Berkeley's judgment, 
was the universal remedy for all the ills to which human 
flesh is heir. As everything has in it something divine, 
much fiaore must that ' acid spirit or vegetable soul,' which 
is extracted from tar by the help of water. It is charged 
with that invisible firelight, or SDther, which is the vital 
spirit of the universe. The mind which governs and actuates 
this mundane system is the* proper real Agent or Cause. 
Berkeley found that in this, his philosophy was nearly 
identic^ with that of many of the ancient philosophers. 
The Pythagoreans, the Platonists, and especially the Neo- 
Platonists, may have meant by their soul of the world, or 
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their doctrine of spirit pervading nature, the same thing as CIIAP. Xlll. 
Berkeley meant by invisible fire, or vital oother. This 
theology may be called Pantheism. It is so in the sense in 
which that word is often used. But it is not so in the sense 
that the phenomenal world is imcaused. Berkeley excludes 
all causation except that which proceeds from mind. The 
Divine Being works immediately. He is present always 
and everywhere executing His own laws. The universe 
is not a clock which is wound up at intervals, or repaired 
when it is disordered by long exercise. It is a phenomenon 
caused by the immediate activity of God. It is the mani- 
festation of His presence not less now than on the first day 
of creation.* 

Andrew Baxter's * Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Andrew 
Soul ' was written in answer to Berkeley. Baxter took in Hiunaii^SouL* 
Hobbes at the same time as representing the other extreme, 
which denies all existence except matter. Berkeley was 
certain of the existence of spirit, but could never reach that 
of matter. Hobbes was certain of the existence of matter, 
but could never reach that of spirit. They both believed 
that one substance only constituted the all of existence. 
Baxter, on the other hand, imdertook to demonstrate that 
there were two substances in the universe, one matter and 
one spirit. The first has no active power. The second is 
the power which puts matter in motion. Berkeley said, 
that by expelling matter he had expelled with it all the 
absurdities of Atheism. Baxter answered that the Atheists 
were sufficiently refuted when it was shown that matter was 
a substance destitute of motion. He then defends the theory 
which we have already met in Newton, Bentley, and Clarke, 
that God is present as an immaterial Spirit in all nature, 

* There ia no necessity for more Newton's doctrine is now abandoned ; 

than a notice of Berkeley's ' Analyst/ in fact, it was so by himelf in his later 

addressed to Dr. HaUey, an 'infidel years. For the controversy evoked 

mathematioian/ Berkeley was to by the * Analyst,' and the whole his- 

prove that mathematicians who reject- tory and connection of the different 

ed mysteries in religion, yet received parts of Berkeley's philosophy, the 

oorresponding mysteries in mathe- reader mnst consult Professor Fra- 

matics. The argument was derived ser's charming biography of Berkeley 

from Newton's doctrine of fluxions, in the edition of his works recently 

which, when resolved into their first printed at the Clarendon Press in 

principles, involve conceptions that Oxford. 
surpass ths hnman understanding. 

VOL. in. L 
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CHAP. XIII. not merely superintending, but working actively and 
immediately. Matter can do nothing. It has no faculties, 
either inherent or acquired. If, as Locke supposed, it were 
endowed by God with the power of thinking, it would cease 
to be matter. The soul is a simple immaterial substance, 
and in its nature immortal. It is admitted that the argu- 
ment is equally valid as to the souls of brutes. 
The existence Baxter derived his arguments for the Being of God from 
f^r^*i^™" the existence of matter. Of this existence, he says, 
the idea. Berkeley denied the possibility. But as we have the idea 
of matter, its existence cannot be impossible. God does 
hot give us ideas of things that cannot possibly exist. It is 
difficult to demonstrate absolutely the existence of anything 
that is not in itself a necessary being. But this is no reason 
for denying that it exists. The existence of soul or mind 
might be denied for the same reason as the existence of 
matter. We are percipient of nothing but our own percep- 
tions and ideas with respect to the soul of another man, any 
more than with respect to the body of another man. If we 
believe that souls exist because God excites in us the idea of 
them, we use the same argument which Samuel Clarke used 
for the existence of matter. But if we conclude that our 
perceptions perceive nothing but themselves, we cannot 
know that there is a God, for He is either not perceived, or 
He is but a perception in the mind of man. 
Biahop War- In 1738, two years after the appearance of Butler's 
vine Legation * Analogy,' William Warburton published the first volume 
of Moses.' of 'The Divine Legation of Moses.' This work was also 
due to the Deist controversy. It proposed to deal directly 
with but one subject, yet the author found opportunities not 
only to refute the Deists, but to discourse of everything and 
everybody. The Deists are reported to have said that the 
omission of any mention of a fiiture life in the books of 
Moses is an argument that Moses was not sent by God. 
Warburton, on the other hand, raised an argument for the 
divine mission of Moses from the very fact that the Mosaic 
institution had no reference to a future life. For the de- 
monstration of this thesis he wrote elaborate dissertations, 
which, with considerable ingenuity, he tacked on to the 
machinery of his argument. Sykes quotes the words of one 
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of his friends, who described * The Divine Legation ' as a CHAP. XIII. 
learned romance, the digressions of which, about the mys- 
teries, the hieroglyphics, and the book of Job, were 'so 
many ingenious novels, which serve to relieve or divert the 
reader/ Warburton, however, was evidently serious in his 
argument. He really supposed that he was settling for ever 
the question of revelation. His contemporaries were all 
reviewed, and the great divines of that ago were proved to 
have contributed to further the progress of Deism. 

The argument from the omission of a future state in the On internal 
economy of Moses, Warburton classes under the head of ®^^®"c®- 
internal evidence. It is an argument drawn, not from the 
history, but from the contents of revelation. Internal evidence 
in any higher sense he scarcely seems able to imderstand. 
But so far as this went, he differed from most of the evidence 
writers by making the internal evidence of more importance 
than the external. By its very nature it is perpetual, and 
fitted for all ages and occasions. But external evidence, by 
length of time, was subject to weakness and decay. Hitherto 
the internal had been used only as introductory to the 
external. By the one they showed that Christianity was 
worthy of being reckoned divine. By the other they proved 
that it really was divine. Warburton' s argument was to 
carry the internal to the height of which it is capable, even 
' moral demonstration.' 

Two errors are met by the way : one is a common notion ReluHpn of 
that the truth of Christianity is independent of the Jewish ^ judaSmT 
dispensation ; the other, that the Jewish religion cannot be 
proved but on the truth of the Christian. The first error is 
the ' Socinian notion ' that Christianity is only the republica- 
tion of the religion of nature. This error was due to 
difficulties, now to be removed, connected with the Jewish 
dispensation. Warburton keeps in view three classes of 
persons : — The first is the Deists, to whom the special 
argument is addressed from the omission of a future state in 
the Mosaic economy ; the second is the Jews, whom the 
omission of this doctrine obliges to look for a more perfect 
revelation ; the third is the Socinians, to whom it is to be 
shown that if Christianity be only a republication of the reli- 
gion of nature, it neither agrees with itself nor with Judaism. 
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CHAP, XIII. The main argument rests on these three propositions : 
ITie Jews First, That the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
ignorant of a Jg necessary for the well-being of society ; second, that all 
mankind have thought so ; and, third, that the Mosaic dis- 
pensation is without this doctrine. The inference from these 
three propositions is that the law of Moses must be divine. 
A religion and civil commonwealth not supported by the 
doctrine of a fixture life, must depend on an extraordinary 
Providence. Moses would not have omitted the doctrine of 
future rewards and pimishments if he had not believed that 
the nation was under the immediate government of God. 
In all Utopian states, from the Republic of Plato to that of 
the Lilliputians, rewards and punishments are the hinges of 
governments. But in actual governments there is no possi- 
bility of executing these sanctions. The state can only touch 
public transgressions. Private injuries escape its cognizance. 
To restrain the natural violence of men, there must be belief 
in a future state, and an Omniscient Judge who will reward 
or punish all men according to their actual merits or de- 
merits. 
The doctrine The acknowledgment of this fact is found in the old argu- 
Bociety. ^ ment against religion, that it was invented for a political 
purpose. There were, however, unbelievers who denied the 
civil utility of religion. Bayle thought that society was 
possible on principles of Atheism. Warburton refiites Bayle ; 
and at the same time Cudworth, Clarke, Shaftesbury, and all 
who supposed morality was of perpetual obligation, inde- 
pendently of the Divine will. He does not deny the existence 
of a moral sense, but he denies its sufficiency for obligation 
without a Divine command. It is not man's nature to follow 
virtue without reference to self-interest. The well-being of 
society can only be secured by a religion which proposes 
rewards for obedience to morality founded on wilL 
Troved by The Second proposition, that all men have believed that 

ments. future rewards and punishments are necessary to the well- 

being of society, is proved by many arguments, and supported 
by long digressions and learned dissertations. The ancient 
lawgivers never omitted religion when they imposed laws. 
It was so universally associated with government in old 
times that Plutarch supposes religion had its origin from 
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the founders of states. Every commonwealtli, with the CHAP. XIII. 
exception of that of the Jews, was founded on the belief of 
future rewards and punishments. Cicero and Seneca argued 
for the immortality of the soul from the consent of all nations 
and peoples. The first deities among the Pagans were 
departed kings and lawgivers. The first nation whose civil 
government was perfect was the Egyptians; and of them 
Herodotus says that ' they were the first who built altars, 
and erected statues and temples to the gods.' All ancient 
legislators pretended to be sent from G^ ; and all Pagan 
religions regarded chiefly the interests of society. The object 
of the institution of the ancient mysteries was to confirm this 
belief in a future state. The testimonies of many of the 
philosophers are quoted in evidence that society cannot exist 
without the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. 
The lawgivers themselves may not have believed the 
doctrine, but they believed it necessary for the welfare of 
the state. Even Shaftesbury acknowledges that ' among the 
vulgar a devil or a hell may prevail where a jail and gallows 
are thought insufficient.' 

The third proposition, that the doctrine of a future life Relation be- 
is no part of the Mosaic dispensation, is the subject of the pouty and 
later books of ' The Divine Legation.' Before coming to E^ryptian in- 
the direct proof of this proposition, Warburton, in a disserta- 
tion on the antiquity of Egypt, explains the relation between 
the polity of the Egyptians and that of the Jews. The 
similarity had been used as an argument against the Divine 
mission of Moses. The argument had been answered by a 
denial of the premises, when in reality the only thing to be 
denied was the conclusion. Spencer, however, wis3r than 
the rest of our divines, found the reasons of the Jewish 
ceremonial in the rites and superstitions of the Egyptians. 
The laws of Moses, according to Warburton, were instituted 
in compliance with the prejudices of the people, and, in some 
cases, to wean them from Egyptian superstition. These 
circumstances are really a confirmation of the Divine mission 
of Moses. 

The Jewish commonwealth was the imion of two societies, Jewish com- 
one civil and one religious. Of this commonwealth, God ^"^l^^^n^, 
was the Ruler. The object of the Jewish economy was the 
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CHAI\ XIII. preservation of the doctrine of the Divine unity in the midst 
of idolatry and Polytheism. The constitution in Church 
and State was settled by God Himself Whether under 
kings or judges, Judaism was still a theocracy. This kind of 
government was necessary for the object. It is only a 
theocracy that can justly enforce penal laws in matters of 
opinion. A theocracy means an extraordinary Providence, 
extending not merely to the whole stato, but also to indi- 
viduals. In the Mosaic economy rewards and punishments 
were the immediate consequences of evil actions. The sanc- 
tions of religion were not future. They were temporal, not 
eternal. The Jews were to have, as the rewards of obedience, 
peace, prosperity, and length of days. At the dedication of 
the Temple, Solomon prayed only for temporal blessings. 
In Isaiah, the consequences of well-doing are fruitful fields. 
In Jeremiah, the results of evil-doing are the destruction of 
the vines and the fig-trees. The prophets are not only 
silent concerning a future life, but they positively declare 
that the Jews expected no such thing. The woman of 
Tekou said to Da\id, * We must needs die, and are as wator 
spilt on the dry groimd, which cannot be gathered up again.' 
Job says, * As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, so 
ho that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more.' 
And again, ' There is hope of a tree if it be cut down that 
it will sprout again ; but man dieth and wasteth away. Yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he P ' Christianity has 
no temporal rewards. These were confined to Judaism. The 
passage in Job about the Redeemer is interpreted of a 
temporal deliverer. The book of Job is a drama probably 
written by Ezra, and so a fair reflection of the spirit of the 
Mosaic institution. The leaders and patriarchs of the Jews 
may have looked for a heavenly citj', but the people had 
only temporal promises. The prophets had no commission 
to teach them anything concerning a future state. This was 
reserved for the ministry of Jesus. 
Waxburton's The main argument of * The Divine Legation ' was assailed 
opponents. y^^ many writers. It was imiversally denied that the Jews 
were ignorant of a future life. Dr. Stebbing, in an exami- 
nation of Warburton's second proposition, reasoned that, 
even granting a future life were no part of the Mosaic 
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institution, it was yet known to the Jews tlirougli the CHAP. XIII. 
Patriarchs. Moses described Jacob's life as a pilgrimage. 
Enoch was translated to his reward. The covenant with 
Abraham implied a life after the present life. That the old 
fathers did not look for transitory promises was shown from 
many evident intimations in the Old Testament, a^d from 
express declarations in the New. Dr. Lowth and Dr. 
Zachary Grey disputed Warburton's opinion of the character 
and age of the book of Job. Dr. Tococke, the traveller, 
dissented from the interpretation of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Warburton said that they stood for things, not 
for words. Pococke said that they did not stand for things, 
but for sounds. John Tillard proved that the ancient 
philosophers were believers in a future life. Dr. Sykes 
disputed Warburton's accoimt of the theocracy of the Jews, 
of the double doctrine ascribed to the old philosophers, and 
some other points of smaller importance. Warburton's 
view of the ancient mysteries was ridiculed by Gibbon, and 
a literary clergyman of the name of William Webster refuted 
the whole of *The Divine Legation.' All these refuted 
Warburton ; and Warburton, in return, proved them all to 
be ' rascals ' and ' vagabonds.' 

In the works of Dr. Sykes we have a view of the evidences Dr. Sykee on 
of Christianity from a stand-point different from that of any ^f^d^^/''''®" 
of the other opponents of the Deists. Besides his reply to tianity. 
Collins, Sykes wrote two elaborate works expressly on the 
evidences. The first was published in 1740, and was called 
'The Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed 
Religion distinctly considered.' The complaint, Sykes says, 
is very common that all religion grows daily into disrepute. 
The cause is that natural religion is not understood, and that 
the religion of Christ is not set forth in the light in which 
it ought to be. Ho is to show that both are strictly rational 
and deserving the attention of every serious man. Christianity 
is built on the foundation of natural religion. Both have the 
same end ; but Christianity offers more motives and more 
reasons than natural religion to obtain that end. The 
arguments for natural religion are in substance the same as 
those of Clarke and WoUaston. Nature prescribes a rule of 
action to all rational creatures. They desire to be happy, and 
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CHAP. XIII. happiness is connected with moral virtue. So far, we have 
morality, and an obligation to follow it. But we know by 
reason that there is a God; and this knowledge introduces us 
to other relations and other duties, or, at least, to other motives 
for the same duties. Hence, we have religion, or the perform- 
ance of the duties of our station, from the fact of believing 
that there is a God. Religion thus comprehends all morality, 
and is a great motive to lead men to practise it. It is not, 
however, limited to moraUty. It may embrace such duties as 
prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, which are not mere cere- 
monies, but real duties arising from our relation to God. 
Revelation a Revealed religion makes known more of these relations, 
tion tothat " ^^^9 ^® ^* were, adds a new light to the light of nature. The 
of nature. most common objection to the Christian revelation is its 
want of universality. But this holds good also against 
natural religion. The whole natural world is not alike fertile. 
Every land does not flow with milk and honey. All men 
have not equal health or equal length of days. There are 
some nations in barbarous ignorance who have not even an 
idea of God. But supposing that we could not accoimt for 
this want of universality in revelation, we ought still to 
weigh the actual evidence. If this is strong and clear, 
revelation cannot be given up merely because it is not uni- 
versal. But there are no principles of morality, or natural 
religion, which may not be known by natural reason without 
revelation. If men, therefore, do not know them, it is their 
own fault. Those who have not revelation, have no right to 
complain. God has done His part. He is not obliged to be 
equal with His favours any more than to make all lands 
equally fertile. It is not impossible that in the life to come 
there may be difierent states and degrees of happiness 
corresponding to the use which men have made of their 
advantages in this life. * Those who have no light, or those 
who through a faulty education ; through strong and earnest 
prejudices which they could never overcome, fall into great 
mistakes and errors — those, I say, need not be miserable, 
nor yet be placed in that station where the most wise and 
virtuous shall be placed. As they live for ages, they may 
go on from glory to glory, till at length they reach the 
highest state of blessedness.' If this supposition is possible, 
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the necessity that all should have the same privileges in this CHAP. XIII* 
life no longer exists. 

Revelation rests on authority. What it reveals is not to Rests on 
be judged by reason ; but there must be no contradiction *^*^^"*y- 
between the revelation and what reason already knows to be 
true. That God, for instance, will judge the world by Jesus 
Christ can only be known by revelation; but there is nothing 
in this inconsistent with reason. Everything revealed must 
be rational, otherwise it would be incredible. That of which 
we have no idea is nothing to us. For matters of history 
and moral truth the writers of the Scriptures were left to 
their natural knowledge. Their inspiration only extended 
to things extraordinary. Sykes was perhaps the first English 
writer on evidences who saw that supernatural £icts could not 
rest on ordinary evidence. The common argument was that 
the facts of Christianity are as well attested as other facts 
in history, and this was supposed to be sufficient. But where 
the matter is miraculous, the credibility is less, and therefore 
there is need of greater evidence. This Sykes foimd in 
prophecy. Miracles might have been wrought in past times, 
but they were evidence only to those who saw them. We 
have only testimony that they were miracles. But when 
we find that the persons who are said to have wrought these 
miracles made predictions of things to come, and that these 
predictions have been since fulfilled, we may also believe 
that they wrought miracles. In common history, the evidence 
of facts becomes less the greater the distance from the time 
when they happened. But in a series of prophecies the 
evidence constantly increases as the predictions are fulfilled. 
This kind of evidence we have in the Scriptures. Isaiah 
prophesied of Ephraim, that within three-score and five 
years it should not be a people. This was fulfilled thirteen 
years after, when Samaria was taken by Shalmenezer. Some 
of the people were then left in the land, but their entire 
extirpation was in the time of Esarhaddon, exactly three-score 
and five years after the prophecy. We have similar predic- 
tions in the prophets concerning Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, 
all of which have been fulfilled. Daniel foretold the rise of 
the Papacy out of the ten kingdoms into which the Roman 
empire was to be divided. These kingdoms were represented 
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by ten horns, three of which wore to be plucked up by a 
little horn. This little horn is the Papacy, and the three 
kingdoms over which the Pope gained dominion were the 
exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of the Lombards, and the 
state of Rome. In the New Testament we have the predic- 
tions of the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the Jews until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. To 
this day the Jews remain a distinct people, though scattered 
in all lands. It was also foretold that Christians shoidd fall 
into idolatry, worshipping demons ; that there should be a 
great Apostasy; and the description of this Apostasy 
corresponds to what the Church of Rome has become. Were 
the evidence of miracles to decrease, yet the evidence from 
prophecy would continually increase, 'because we have a 
series of prophecies that extend to the end of the world.' 

In resting the main link of the evidence of Christianity 
on prophecy, Sykes was obliged to maintain that the prophets 
did not speak obscurely or ambiguously, and that the fulfil- 
ment of these prophecies was not figurative, but literal. 
Prophecy is given that, when the event comes, men may 
infer a certainty concerning God's intention. K a prediction 
were to relate to many events, no one could say when it was 
accomplished. The many meanings which some people find 
in Scripture have no more foimdation than the double senses 
which some critics discover in Homer and Virgil. To those 
who say that the writers of the New Testament find double 
senses in the Old, Sykes answers that they only made cita- 
tions. Where there was any similitude of circumstances they 
introduced the citations, with the words, ' that it might be 
fulfilled.' 

Though revelation is something in addition to the religion 
of nature, it does not follow that the exaltation of the suffi- 
ciency of reason as a rule of life implies that revelation was to 
be set aside as unnecessary. Those who deny the sufficiency 
of reason should mention some point of morality or duty 
which is not written in men's hearts, or not discoverable by 
reason. It is not enough to name a particular mistake of 
Cicero, or any ancient moralist, or to declaim upon the weak- 
ness of reason &om the ignorance of savages. It is also a 
useless distinction which some make that reason is * remotely,' 
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but not 'proximately/ suflScient. Arguments of this kind CHAP. XIII. 

against the sufficiency of reason, hold equally against the 

sufficiency of revelation. Amidst all the uses or benefits of 

revelation, *if we look into the Christian world we shall 

find idolatry and superstition in all its forms little inferior 

to what it was in the heathen world ; vices and immoralities 

are shamelessly practised in Rome Christian, as in Rome 

heathen.' * Revelation gives no rule of morality, proscribes 

no duty towards God which is unknown to natural reason. 

Its province is to enforce by new motives the duties already 

known. It reveals facts concerning the kingdom of Christ 

and an invisible world ; and from this additional knowledge 

presents fresh reasons for virtue and religion. Revelation is 

doubtless a great privilege, but it is not absolutely necessary 

to the future happiness of mankind ;t and, therefore, it is 

not necessary that it be universal. Men shall be judged 

according to the measure of light which has been given 

them. 

After showing the importance of natural religion, and Objections of 
putting revelation in what he regarded as its true light, a^wc^. 
Sykes answered some of the popular objections of the Deists. 
One was that Christians are divided concerning every 
precept or institution of Christianity. It was argued that 
if revelation had been given, there would have been no 
dispute concerning its meaning. The answer is, that the 
really important doctrines of Christianity, those which con- 
cern actual life, are not subjects of debate among Christians.. 
The things disputed are speculative doctrines, which are not 
expressly revealed. The objection is equally valid against 
natural religion. Every principle of morality has been 
debated in the schools. But we do not, therefore, infer that 
there is no such thing as truth. Tindal had urged against 
the Scriptures that they sanction cruelty and immorality. 
His arguments were from the sacrifice of Jephtha's daughter 
and the extirpation of the Canaanites. Sykes denies that 
Jephtha's daughter was sacrificed. In ftilfilment of her 
father's vow she was given to the service of the priests. 
The command to extirpate the Canaanites was limited to the 
destruction of the polity of the seven nations. 

• P. 242. t P. 278. 
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CHAP. XIII. In 1742, Sykes publislied ' A Brief Discourse concerning 

Oq the Ore- ^^^ Credibility of Miracles and Revelation.* He acknowledged 

dibility of Mi- tliat some of the writings of the Deists showed great ability, 

and required to be carefully answered. This treatise was 

intended as a supplement to the other, and Sykes did not 

wish to assume the attitude of finding fault with the defences 

of other Christian writers ; but ho thought that he had found 

a more satisfactory method of answering the Deists. He 

was to vindicate the Christian religion in a 'consistent, 

rational manner,' and show that there was nothing in it 

absurd or incredible. 

Only two reli- There are only two religions that profess to be founded on 

to be founded miracles — Christianity and Judaism. It is true that many 

on miracles, of the religions of antiquity professed to be revelations from 

Heaven ; but none of them ever pretended to be established 

by miracles. The word miracle is often used in an improper 

sense. A wonder, an omen, a dream, a prodigy, any unusual 

event is called a miracle. In the same way we speak of the 

wonders of creation, and call it a miracle that the planets 

move in circles and do not fly off at tangents. It is common 

also to describe anomalies or irregularities as miracles. Biit 

a miracle proper is a designed effect, sensible, unusual in 

itself, beyond the art or power of man to do.* It may be 

the work of any being superior to man. Into the definition 

of miracle, Sykes expressly refuses to put * above, or beside, 

or contrary to the order of nature.' A miracle in itself may 

be agreeable to the course of nature, though not the courso 

of nature known to us. A man cannot fly through the 

air or walk upon the water, but an angel, for instance, 

might help him to do either without violating any law of 

nature. 

The doctrine The doctrine established by a miracle must be consistent 

miraclefl must ^^^ goodness, mercy, truth, and all the other attributes of 

be worthy of God. These are tests by which a man may judge whether 

or not the doctrine is from God, and so the miracle to be 

beKeved. There is a general prejudice against receiving a 

miracle ; because the more unusual anything is, the more 

improbable it is. The general principle is granted to be 

right, yet there may be evidence stronger than the improba- 

« r..i6. 
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bility. The persons who, in Scripture, are said to have CHAP. XIII. 
wrought miracles had also the spirit of prophecy. They ' 

foretold events, the truth of which is a confirmation of their 
miracles. Prophecy is a standing perpetual miracle, wrought 
before men's eyes. The miracles of the Jansenists, at the 
tomb of the Abb^ Paris, differ in many things from the 
miracles of the Gospel. But supposing that the former were 
real miracles, it is not even alleged that they were wrought 
to confirm any doctrine. They might be equally miracles 
with those in the Gospels, yet they prove nothing. But in 
Christianity the miracles are connected with a doctrine, 
which is useful and agreeable to reason. 

The second part of David Hartley's • Observations on David Hart- 
Man' may also be classed among books on the evidences, -^otbou'" 
The first part treats of the senses and the intellect. The Man.* 
second starts with an admission of the difficulties both in 
natural and revealed religion, expressing a hope that they 
may be lessened by a consideration of our frame and consti- 
tution. Something must have existed from eternity, for we 
cannot conceive of a time when there was nothing. An 
infinite succession of finite dependent beings is impossible, 
and therefore we conclude that there must be an infinite 
and independent Being. This Being must have infinite 
power and knowledge, for these are necessary to the very con- 
ception of His existence. We have many evidences of this 
in creation, but the most satisfactory is the impossibility of 
conceiying the universe to be finite. Our minds declare it 
infinite, and an infinite imiverse can only be the effect of 
a cause infinite in power and knowledge. The existence of 
evil may seem in the way of our believing in God's infinite 
benevolence. But as He is infinite in power and knowledge, 
He must be infinitely benevolent or infinitely malevolent. 
The predominance of happiness over misery forbids the latter 
supposition, and every argument which excludes infinite 
malevolence proves the infinite benevolence of God. Many 
things convince us that the present constitution of the world 
is on the whole the best. The tendency of benevolence is to 
augment itself without limits, but that of malevolence 
ultimately to destroy itself. Several other propositions 
follow, supported by much the same arguments as in Samuel 
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CHAP. XTTT. Clarke's Lectures. It is admitted that man is free 
practically, but it is proved that in a philosophical sense he 
is a necessary agent. 

of'cMl^^^ The truth of the Christian religion is established by 

tianity. proving the genuineness of the books of the Old and New 

Testament, their authenticity and Divine authority. If the 
books are genuine, their authenticity follows almost of 
necessity. It is very rare to meet with genuine historical 
writings in which the &cts are not true. In this case the 
writers were contemporary with the events recorded ; these 
were of great importance, and the moral character of the 
writers gives us the best assurance that they wrote what 
they believed to be correct. If the genuineness of the books 
be a sufficient evidence for the common facts, the miraculous 
must also be allowed, because of their close connection with 
the others. The Divine authority of the books is also 
deduced from their genuineness. The book of Daniel, for 
instance, if genuine, must be of Divine authority, because it 
contains imquestionable evidence of the Di\ine foreknow- 
ledge. The same is true of other books which contain 
prophecies. The truth of the principal facts will also 
establish the Divine authority of the books, such as the 
miracles and prophecies of Christ and His apostles. Many 
arguments are brought forward for the genuineness of the 
Scriptures, the sum of which is that the evidence is as good 
as for the genuineness of books in general. 

On the Rule of After treating of the evidences of Natural and Revealed 
religion, Hartley adds a chapter on 'The Rule of Life.' 
This is found in the practice of mankind, but more correctly 
in the common opinions of mankind. It is universally 
agreed that virtue is happiness in the present life, and that 
it has the best prospect for the life to come. It is advan- 
tageous to society and in harmony with man's nature. 
Many duties of religion and morality derived from man's 
constitution arc confirmed by Scripture. It is shown to be 
probable from reason that the whole himian race will be 
ultimately restored to complete happiness. The infinite 
goodness of God is a pledge of this, and it is confirmed by 
the fact that all sujffering is a means to final good. In the 
conclusion, Hartley notices some of the things which at that 
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time threatened ruin and destruction to Christendom. One CHAP. XIII. 
of these was ' the growth of atheism and infidelity/ and 
another, 'the worldly-mindedness of the clergy, and their 
gross neglect in the discharge of their proper functions.' 
Even the women had ceased to believe Christianity, and the 
prospect for the next generation was dark indeed. 

Deism had made its great triumph in the publication of The triumph 
Tindal's ' Christianity as old as Creation.' The distinction ""^ ^^'^'^' 
which Lord Herbert had made between moral truth and 
traditional or revealed religion had been received in different 
degrees by nearly all men on both sides. Revelation, so far 
as it was not identical with natural religion, rested on 
another basis, and, according as men estimated this basis, 
they were classed as Deists or Christians. Many subordi- 
nate questions came up for discussion in the course of con- 
troversy, but all were related to the original question con- 
cerning the comparative certainty of moral truth, and the 
system of dogmatic theology, supposed to bo drawn from the 
Scriptures. Deists and Christians were not always sepa- 
rated from each other by a very distinct line. There were 
Deists whose Deism embraced Christianity, and there were 
Christians whose Christianity impinged on Deism. 

After Tindal, there were two writers of some celebrity, Thomas Mor- 
who belonged to the class which we shall call Christian ^^"" 
Deists. These were, Thomas Morgan and Thomas Chubb. 
The first was a Dissenting minister, and is said to have con- 
nected himself with different sects, but none of them could 
tolerate his views of Christianity. He wrote a book called 
* The Moral Philosopher,' which was followed by the usual 
number of replies and defences. It was in the form of a 
dialogue between Philalethes, a * Christian Deist,' and Theo- 
phanes, a * Christian Jew.' The speakers are both profess- 
edly Christians, but the one is a liberal Christian and the 
other is orthodox. The 'Christian Deist' is the chief 
speaker, and expresses the views of the author. The * Moral 
Philosopher ' is not one of the ablest of the Deistical works, 
but it has the advantage of coming after the great contro- 
versy had been nearly exhausted. In the preface, Morgan 
thanks those who defended Christianity against the Deists 
for their resting religion * upon moral truth, reason, and 
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CHAP. Xin. the fitness of things.' On this foundation alone it is secure 
and defensible. But the defenders of Christianity who have 
done this have not given satisfaction to orthodox Christians. 
The real conflict is, therefore, within the very fold of Chris- 
tianity itself. Morgan gives an account of a society which 
had long met to discuss these questions. The members had 
come to the conclusion that moral truth cannot be altered 
by any law whatever, that it is the only criterion of any 
doctrine as coming from God, that the * gifts * of the apos- 
tolic age were not annexed to moral character, and that 
infallibility belongs only to God. They did not deny that 
doctrines or precepts might come by inspiration or by 
authentic testimony of those who were immediately in- 
spired; but revealed religion must always be the same as 
natural, and the reasonableness and fitness of the doctrines 
must ever be the test of their coming from God. 

On Revelation The two speakers begin by trying to afl^ definite mean- 
ings to such words as Deism, Christianity, Revelation, and 
Inspiration. Theophanes admits that reyealed religion 
must not be opposed to the religion of nature. Chris- 
tianity he calls revealed religion, as distinguished from 
natural ; or the revejJed truths and doctrines of revelation as 
contained in the books of the Old and New Testament. 
Philalethes says that he would be satisfied with this defini- 
tion if the doctrines and truths supposed to be revealed in 
the Scriptures were sufficiently clear and intelligible to men 
of honesty and integrity with ordinary capacity and atten- 
tion. But this is so far from being the case, that Jews 
would never admit the sense which Christians have always 
put upon the writings of Moses and the Prophets. More- 
over, Christians themselves have never been able to agree 
about the sense of their revelation. They are divided as to 
the most important doctrines. The most learned and im- 
partial inquirers, after all their researches, have been unable 
to agree about such doctrines as the Trinity, the pre- 
existence of Christ, His incarnation. His miraculous con- 
ception, and His death, as a sacrifice of propitiation or 
atonement for sin. The question then returns, What is that 
revealed religion which is distinguished from natural re- 
ligion P — ^what are its fundamental doctrines P — and what is 
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tho definite sense of the Scriptnres conceniing these doc- CHAP. XIII. 
trines P If mistakes are so easily made concerning the doc- 
trines of revelation, it cannot surely bo that any of them are 
fundamental or necessary. Thoophanes thinks that the 
obligation is ended if every one would earnestly study the 
Scriptures, and believe such doctrines as, after honest 
inquirj% he found to be there. But Philalethes answers 
that it is strange God should reveal a religion which is 
to be understood in as many different senses as there are 
different capacities or ways of thinking among men. That 
would be to make a vast number of religions. This word 
religion, he adds, is abused by being applied to such abstract, 
intricate, and merely spoculative points, which men may 
either believe or not believe. 

The first question earnestly discussed concerns the Loi- On the L<;vi. 
tical law. Philalethes says that he has St. Paul on his side **^^*^- 
when he maintains that it was not originally of Divine insti- 
tution. The apostle calls it carnal, the law of ordinances, 
beggarly elements, and the rudiments of this world. It was 
a yoke of bondage which neither the Jews of Paul's time 
nor their fathers were able to bear. Such a law could not 
surely be a Divine revelation. St. Paul does not condemn 
merely the Jewish abuses of the law, but expressly the law 
itself. He preached a new doctrine contrary to that of 
Moses and the prophets. Moses gave to the people the 
ceremonial as well as the moral law, for a perpetual standing 
ordinance, an everlasting constitution and covenant between 
God and them throughout all tho generations. St. Paul, on 
the other hand, says that the law was temporary. Moses, 
in positive and express terms, established propitiations and 
atonements for sin by the blood of beasts. "When the priest 
sprinkled the sacrificial blood, the atonement was made, and 
the offence forgiven. But St. Paul declares that it was im- 
possible for the blood of bulls or goats to take away sin. 
Christ and His apostles gave Moses and the prophets a 
figurative or allegorical sense. This was in accordance with 
a custom that had arisen among the Jews in the time of 
Ezra, and was now everywhere received. Christ and His 
apostles, espcciaUy St. Paul, reasoned with the Jews upon 
their own principles. St. Paul showed great prudence and 

VOL. III. M 
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CHAP. XIII. poKoy, but lie was very decided against the law of Moses, 
and became the leader of the liberal or free-thinking party in 
the early Church. He defended reason against authority 
and superstition. Peter took the side of the Judaizing 
Christians, but Paul contended for freedom and deliverance 
from the tyranny of the old law. 

Onlnflpira- r£}^Q ghaxp opposition which Philalethes makes between 
the two parties in the Apostolic Church evokes from Theo- 
phanes the remark that, in this case, it was impossible they 
could have been all inspired, and under the infallible direc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Philalethes' answer is that there 
was no such pretence in early times. The apostles never 
supposed themselves infallible. This was the wild claim of 
the Church of Rome in after ages. In the apostolic times 
Christians were at liberty to exercise the common principles 
of reason and human prudence. The extraordinary gifts of 
the apostles did not make them infallible, and the power of 
working miracles had no connection with the truth of their 
doctrines. 

But, even supposing they had been infallibly inspired, 
that which was revealed to them could not have been 
certified to us, except so far as it was capable of proof by its 
own nature. The communication of anything beyond what 
we know by reason and conscience coming to us at second 
hand is not revelation but tradition. As the apostles 
neither were nor professed to be infallible, nothing which 
they taught of a positive or ritual character could have the 
same obligation as moral truth. At the most it is only pro- 
bable that it was received from God. Traditional religion, 
depending on history and human authority, has always been 
different in different ages and countries. Even in the same 
age, and country, and church, men could never agree 
about it. If, then, this be religion, no two thinking men 
in the world are of the same religion. Philalethes adds, 
* I take Christianity to be that most complete and perfect 
scheme of moral truth and righteousness, which was first 
preached to the world by Christ and His apostles, and 
from them conveyed down to us under its own evidence of 
immut^ible rectitude, wisdom, and reason. This defini- 
tion, as I imagine, takes in all that is essential to Chris- 
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tianity, or that can be received or allowed as a constituent CHAP. XIII. 
part of it.** 

Pliilalethes ascribes the origin of positive and ritual re- On positive 
ligion entirely to the clergy. They have even perverted '^^^"^ 
the sacraments to serve their own interests. Baptism was a 
rito which Jesus found already in the Jewish Church. He 
appropriated it as the initiatory rite of the new covenant, 
but he never limited its administration to be by the clergy 
only. Among the Jews, the priests had nothing to do with 
the corresponding rite of circumcision. As Christ made no 
new regulations concerning baptism, we ought to understand 
it according to the practice and custom of the Jews. The 
other sacrament followed another custom among the Jews. 
After supper they broke bread, and each one present had a 
cup of wine. Jesus and His disciples were together at the 
Passover Supper, after which He followed the usage of 
breaking a biscuit, and distributing wine to those present. 
He asked His disciples henceforth to do this as they were to 
do all other things in His name. It was to be a remini- 
scence of His death as a martyr, in confirmation of what He 
taught and of His love to men. Jesus did not administer 
the Last Supper as a priest, or bishop, or clergyman, but as 
the Master of the family. The usage became general in the 
Christian Church. When it got into the hands of the 
clergy, they first made a * mystery ' of it, and then a ' con- 
tradiction.' By a misinterpretation of a passage in John's 
Oospel they thought the two sacraments necessary to salva- 
tion. On this groimd they began to baptize little children, 
and to give them the Eucharist. When the children were 
weak, or could not swallow the bread, it was thrust down 
their throats, that, as one of the Councils expressed it, they 
might not perish for want of the grace of God. It was 
thought better to choke the innocents than to suffer their 
sauls to be lost. 

The great stumbling-block to Philalethes is the atone- On the Atone- 
ment. The Jewish religion said that without shedding of^^^- 
blood there is no remission. Christianity, especially as re- 
presented by St. Paul, adopted apparently the same maxim. 
But Philalethes contends that this was merely St. Paul's 

• • Moral Philosopher,' p. 97, Ed. 1787. 
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CHAP. XIII. method of bringing the Jews out of their gross ideas. They 
had such an opinion of propitiatory sacrifices and atone- 
ments by blood, that had St. Paul told them in plain terms 
that they were altogether wrong they would have stoned 
him. As they thought that God could not be otherwise 
satisfied, St. Paul did not miss the opportunity to reconcile 
them to the death of Christ as a common Saviour upon 
their own principles. He * put a figurative and allegorical 
construction upon their legal sacrifices as having only 
shadowed and typified the great sacrifice of Christ the 
Messiah.'* It was reasonable and proper that Christ should 
die in defence of the true religion, but the imputation of 
His merits or His righteousness is a later addition to His 
Gospel. After His death there was a general act of grace or 
indemnity for all past sins, but this was not repeated. All 
men are to be judged according to their deeds, and rewarded 
for the good they have done, and not for the death of Christ. 
Philalethes shows that the Christian world, in giving up 
Calvinism, has virtually given up the doctrine of satisfaction. 
The Arminian scheme that Christ did a part, and man 
another part, or that Christ died that God might forgive, 
Philalethes calls * such a composition of truth and falsehood 
as proved like iron and clay, that would by no moans mix 
and hang together.' t 
Morgan an- Morgan was answered by Joseph Hallet, junior, one of 
j^^"hHaU t ^^^ Arian Dissenters, in a tract called 'The Immorality of 
the Moral Philosopher.* Hallet said that Morgan did not 
treat the Bible with ordinary fairness. His arguments all 
rested on misapprehensions or perversions of the meaning of 
Scripture. Instead of giving the facts as recorded by the 
sacred writers, he often invented history. The Lord's 
Supper was so far from being a private meal eaten at 
home, that St. Paul asks those who misused it if they had 
not houses to eat and to drink in, that they despised the 
Church of God by making the supper a riotous feast. 
Morgan said that the sacraments had no relation to the 
fitness of things, which Hallet answered by maintaining 
that they had. Christian doctrines, such as the atonement, 
were shown to be perfectly rational. An interpretation of 

♦ 'Moral Philosopher,* p. 164. t Ibid., p. 168. 
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a text diflferent from what Morgan takes, and, at least, CHAP. XIII. 
equally as well founded, generally obviates the whole objec- 
tion. A miraculous revelation was necessary to reveal 
many things which reason could not discover, and to give 
authority and certainty to the things which reason did 
discover. In Morgan's defences of * The Moral Philosopher,' 
he showed still more of the spirit of invention. But origi- 
nality of this kind is dangerous. Hallet had an easy vic- 
tory by simply showing the natural sense of the Scripture 
texts on which Morgan had raised his objections. No 
objection could be made to revelation on the ground of its 
contents. 

Dr. Moses Lowman, another Presbyterian, wrote *A Dis- By Mosea 
sertation on the Civil Government of the Hebrews,' which ^"^*°- 
was mainly intended as an answer to the * Moral Philoso- 
pher.' Morgan had regarded the religious ordinances of 
Moses as simply a refinement of the superstitions of Egypt. 
He called it blasphemy to suppose that they had proceeded 
from God, and the government which Moses established he 
described as arbitrary and despotic. In opposition to this, 
Lowman maintained that the institutions of Moses were 
intended to wean the Jews from Egyptian superstition ; that 
the Jewish polity was not only worthy of God, but well 
fitted to preserve the liberties as well as the property of the 
people. The design of the Mosaic ordinances was to prevent 
idolatry. The original contract between God and the 
people was that they were to have great temporal blessings 
if they kept themselves free from the idolatry of the nations. 
The reason of this sanction is foimd in the gain which was 
supposed to be derived from the worship of the local deities. 
In Hosea, Israel is represented as going after her lovers for 
the sake of com and wine and oil. In Jeremiah, the Jews 
are described lamenting that after they had ceased to wor- 
ship the Queen of heaven, they were consimied by famine 
and the sword. The Hebrews, after their residence in 
Egypt, were so prone to idolatry that it was necessary to 
keep them separate from all other nations. Some of the 
laws which seem very trifiing to us were very important to 
them in their circumstances. The command, for instance, 
not to round the corners of the head nor to mar the comers 
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CHAP. XIII. of the beard, was a command not to be like the idolatrous 
priests who did these things to obtain blessings from their 
idols. The same priests wore garments ' mingled of linen 
and woollen/ and, therefore, all such garments were for- 
bidden to the Jews. In the worship of Venus the men were 
dressed as women, and in the worship of Mars the women as 
men. Hence the command in the laws of Moses that 
a man was not to wear woman's clothing, nor a woman 
a man's.* 
I*«^'^^^®* The controversy concerning the resurrection of Jesus, 
lock on the begun by Woolston, was renewed some years later by a 
Insurrection ^j^^j. ^^^ ^^^ himself 'A Moral Philosopher.' His 

of Jesus. , , * , 

treatise was an answer to Sherlock's 'Trial of the Wit- 
nesses,' and was called 'The Resurrection of Jesus Con- 
sidered.' The writer was supposed to be Morgan, but was 
afterwards found to be Peter Annet, a clergyman who some 
years later was prosecuted, fined, and put in the pillory for 
the publication of a periodical called * The Free Inquirer/ 
Annet found the accounts of the resurrection in the gospels 
to be contradictory and improbable. The apostles were not 
the most suitable persons that might haye been chosen for 
witnesses. The evidence of the soldiers who formed the 
watch, or of those who were known as Christ's enemies, 
would have beon of infinitely more value. The single 
testimony of St. Paul had greater effect than that of all the 
others. Jesus may not have been dead. His bones were not 
broken, and Joseph of Arimathea was allowed to take away 
the body. The wound might not have been serious ; and, 
moreover, Jesus was a yoimg man, in whose healthy frume a 
bodily injury would soon be healed. 
Answers to Sherlock answered Annet in a ' Sequel to the Trial of the 

Witnesses.' He was also answered by Samuel Chandler, 
and by an anonjmous writer in a tract called 'The Evidence 
of the Resurrection Cleared.' Annet answered all of them, 
remarking that, while they all said there was no contradic- 
tion in the gospels, yet, in their harmonies they neither 
agreed with each other nor with the Evangelists. Annet 

* Dr. Morgan was also answered second volume of the * Moral Philo- 
by Dr. Leiand and Dr. Chapman, sopher/ and a third in answer to 
In reply to these he published a Lowman. 
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met another opponent in Gilbert West, a private gentleman, CHAP. XTIL 
who had been hitherto considered an unbeliever. West QiiberTweat. 
answered all the objections to the history of the resurrec- 
tion, and added some considerations which confirmed tl;e 
truth of Christianity. The evidence he showed must have 
been sufficient to those who were witnesses. We have their 
testimony confirmed by the very existence of Christianity, 
which could never have succeeded in the world had the 
foundation on which it rested been false. The existence of 
Christianity confirms the resurrection of Jesus in the same 
way that the existence of shells on moimtain tops confirms 
the truth of the Deluge.* Sir George Littleton, afterwards 
Lord Littleton, who had been converted from Deism 
probably by West, wrote a tract in favour of Christianity, 
which he called ' Observations on the Conversion and 
ikpostleship of St Paul.' The argument was, that St. Paul 
must have been either an impostor or an enthusiast, or that 
his conversion was a real miracle. It is proved that he 
was neither an impostor nor an enthusiast, and consequently 
Christianity was true. Littleton's tract gave another turn 
to this controversy. Annet wrote * The History and 
Character of St. Paul Examined,' in which he questioned the 
genuineness of St. Paul's epistles. Christian antiquity he 
described as such a fabricator of falsehoods that no reliance 
could be placed on its authority. 

Thomas Chubb first appeared as an author in the Arian Thomas 
controversy on the side of William Whiston. While a " ' 
young man, following his trade in Salisbury,t he met 
Whiaton's 'Historical Preface.' He became a convert to 
Whiflton's views, and wrote an essay on the subject for the 
benefit of some other intelligent persons in Salisbury, in the 
6ime rank of life, who had also read the ' Historical Preface.' 
This essay was not intended for publication, but it was 
handed about in manuscript, and gave rise to some local 
controversy. One person who had been convinced by it, 
had occasion to undertake a journey to London, and proposed 
submitting it to Whiston's judgment. Soon after, Chubb 
received from Whiston a letter of approbation, and the 

• P. 410. t He was a ioume} man glover, but was partly occapied 

assUting in a tallow chandler's shop. 
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CHAP. Xlll. essay was given to the public. This was the beginning of 
a long career of authorship. Chubb, though without 
learning, was an intelligent man, and, there is every reason 
to believe, perfectly sincere and honest. Towards the end 
of his life, when he republished some of his^ tracts, he said 
that the reader was not to be surprised if sometimes he 
differed from himself. His life had been spent in pure 
investigation, and it was not to be expected that he should 
always see the same things in the same light. The 
collection of the earlier tracts was dedicated to Bishop 
Burnet, the 'vigilant and laborious Diocesan of Sarum.* 
We are not to suppose that Burnet agreed with any of 
them, but as yet Chubb was within the limits of at least 
unorthodox Christianity. 

On Arianiair. The first tract contains nothing new after the writings of 
Clarke and Whiston. It gives eight argimients from 
Scripture to prove the supremacy of the Father and the 
inferiority of the Son. These argimients are derived from 
such passages as those which speak of the Father as 
committing all judgment to the Son, and the Son as 
receiving gifts and blessings from the Father. The tract 
was answered by Dr. Claget, and in a second tract ^^Jldicated 
by the author. But Chubb had not metaphysics enough to 
be a right Arian. He makes the Word of God to be God the 
Father ; and the Son of God, Christ in His human nature. 
Another tract is on sin, and especially what is called 
original sin. The main point is, that the corruption 
inherited from Adam should not be called sin, as sin implies 
personal transgression. A similar argument is employed 
in another tract against imputed righteousness. Christ 
redeemed men, but they can only be righteous through 
faith and repentance. Our righteousness is not 'filthy rags,' 
nor did the prophet say it was. What he spoke of was the 
ceremonial righteousness of the Jews, their * new moons and 
appointed feasts,' which, being put in the place of an upright 
life, were 'filthy rags.' St. Paul did not wish to be found 
in his own ceremonial righteousness, but in that of obedience 
to the Christian faith. Justification is of grace on condition 
of repentance and reformation, but not because Christ 
satisfied God's justice, for then it would have been of debt 
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and not of grace. Christ obtained deliverance for man, but CHAP. XIII. 
not by the merit of His snflPeriugs, which were simply ' 

endured in obedience to His Father's will. The forgiveness 
of man is the effect of God's free grace, which is not 
compatiblo with the idea of Christ having merited our 
redemption. In an * Enquiry Concerning the Justice of God,* 
Chubb denies that God was at liberty to create men to a 
miserable existence. To give being to non-entity for this 
end is called a criminal injustice, because non-being is better 
thxm wretched being. On faith and mysteries, he says 
that we can only believe what is intelligible. He advocates 
prayer to Christ, but not for all things, as there may be 
things which the Father has not revealed to the Son. 

Some other tracts of a later date indicate a fiirther On the Books 
departure from orthodox Christianity. In an * Enquiry Testament 
Concerning the Books of the New Testament,' it is 
maintained that the histories and epistles were not inspired in 
the ordinary sense of inspiration. The writers had a firm 
belief of a future judgment, and were disposed according to 
the best of their ability to give honest accounts. The 
doctrines and duties they delivered were what they had 
received verbally from Christ, or by special revelation from 
God, or by inferences from the Old Testament on the reason 
of things. That the histories were not inspired is shown 
from the divergences in the accounts of facts. Had God 
Himself been the historian, the histories would have been so 
written as that men would not have had to rack their 
inventions to reconcile differences. Neither would there 
have been omissions of important parts of the history, as, 
for instance, that Jesus was seen of five hundred persons 
after His resurrection. This is the greatest appearance that 
Christ made, and yet it is only mentioned incidentally by 
St. Paul in one of his epistles. Other things are mentioned 
doubtfully, as if the writers were not altogether sure. In 
the dispute about circumcision the decision was based upon 
reason and argument. 

Christianity, Chubb says, was not founded on the Chrbtianity 
resurrection of Christ. The faith of the disciples was ^^ t^e resur- 
established before that event. The object of the resurrection ^*j^5^ ^' 
was to assemble them previous to their being sent forth to 
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CHAP. xm. convert the world. The circumstances of the resurrection 
were not suflScient for evidence to those who knew of it only 
at second hand. Had it been intended as the chief evidence 
of Christianity, it would have been more public. In a tract 
on Abraham being called to offer up Isaac, Chubb says, that 
if the act was wrong in itself, no Divine command could 
make it right. He notices, however, that the command was 
given only to try Abraham, with the reservation that he was 
The case of not to be permitted to sacrifice his son. The opposition 
BiBhop which Bishop Gibson made to Dr. Bundle's appointment to 

the see of Gloucester was founded on some doubts that Dr. 
Bundle was said to have once expressed concerning the 
story of Abraham and Isaac.* Chubb calls the reason of 
Gibson's opposition frivolous, and denies that it is necessary 
for a Christian bishop to believe all the histories of the Old 
Testament. Christianity is not to be made responsible for 
every bit of history in the Scriptures. This is called 
the true answer to Tindal's remarks in 'Christianity as 
Old as Creation.' Bishop Butler made the necessity of 
satisfaction for sin the peculiar doctrine of Christianity ; 
that, in fact, which constituted Christianity as distinct from 

* Thomas Riindle was domestic Deny. His enemies say he was a 

chaplain to Bishop Talbot at the same Deist, and his case is still quoted as 

time as Thomas Seeker. Through a specimen of the bad bishops that 

the influence of the Lord Chancellor were sent to Ireland. From all we 

Talbot) he was proposed for the see of know of him he seems to have been 

Gloucester. Bishop Gibson, who had an excellent man : one of the choice 

the control of Church patronage friends of the lamented Talbot, who 

under Walpole's administration, ob- on his death-bed recommended to his 

jected to Bundle, calling him a Deist, father's special protection Joseph 

This act, with some others, is said to Butler and Thomas Seeker. Ho Lt 

have cost Gibson the primacy, which celebrated by Thomson in the poem 

he expected on the death of Wake, to the memory of the Lord Chan- 

Rundle was next year preferred to cellor Talbot : — 

* And thou, O Bundle, lend thy strain. 
Thou darling friend ; thou brother of his soul ! 
In whom the head and heart their stores unite ; 
Whatever fancy paints, invention pours, 
Judgment digests, the woU-tuned bosom feels, 
Truth natunu, moral or di\'ine has taught, 
The Virtues dicta t°, or the Muses sing. 
Lend me the plaint which to the lonely main, 
With memory conversing, you will pour. 
As to the pebbled shore you, pensive, stray. 
Where Derry*s mountaius a bleak crescent foim, 
And mid their ample round receive the waves 
That from the frozen pole resounding, rush 
Impetuous I ' 
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natural religion. Chubb denies that it is any part of .CHAP. XIII. 
Christianity. He draws his arguments from the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, where the father forgives freely, without 
atonement or satisfaction. God sent His Son into the 
world out of the fulness of His love to man, to call men to 
repentance and reformation. He was already propitious, 
and did not require any propitiation. The sin-offerings in 
the Old Testament were not intended ta make God merciful, 
but rather to proclaim His mercy. 

Chubb wrote a book called * The True Gospel of Jesus * The True 
Christ Asserted,' the object of which was to show that the j^STc^st 
objections of the Deists do not touch Christianity. They Asserted.' 
merely concern doctrines and commandments which are the 
inventions of men. The Gospel can be defended on rational 
principles, and the Deists may be answered in the spirit of 
Christ, which is the spirit of meekness, forbearance, and 
love. But, he adds, for a man even to suppose this, will secure 
him the name of an unbeliever. The common cry is, that 
it is not their difficulties but their vices which make the 
Deists infidels. Yet it is well known that for a man who 
wishes to follow without molestation his vicious inclinations, 
the safest way is to adhere to the established religion. 

Christ came into the world to teach men to cease to do The Gospel is 
evil and to learn to do well. To be a Christian is to be Sve^iwtrine. 
governed by Christ's laws. It is not to be a member of a 
visible Christ, but to be united to Him who is the Head of 
the whole commimity of faithful believers. Christ's teaching 
is all in harmony with that immutable morality which is dic- 
tated by the reason and the conscience of men. The Gospel 
is not certain facts concerning Christ's sufferings, death, 
and resurrection. These must rest entirely on their own 
evidence. The Gospel was preached before them, and is 
quite independent of them. The reasonings and speculations 
of evangelists and apostles are not to be confounded with the 
Gospel. St. John's disquisition about the "Word existing in 
the beginning was his own private opinion, and not a part of 
the Gospel. The good news which Christ proclaimed were 
plain and intelligible to the meanest imderstanding. He 
asked repentance and amendment of life. Satisfaction for 
sin and imputed righteousness are not even doctrines taught 
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CHAP. XIII* by the apostles. They are grounded on a misapprehension 
"""" of the apostles* application of the Jewish figures and illustra- 
tions from the temple-worship. The sum of the whole 
treatise is that there is a right and a wrong in nature 
which Christianity does not set aside, and which no revealed 
religion can set aside. Mankind stood in need of a reyelation, 
not because of any defect in the original constitution of 
things, but because of the general corruption. This revela- 
tion can be no other than a republication of the original and 
primary law of nature. Its precepts must be interpreted by 
reason, otherwise we shall be continually in danger of being 
misled. These principles are said to be fairly drawn 
from Sherlock, Stebbing, and other orthodox divines who 
praised up reason while reason was with them, but were 
against reason when reason was against them. If revelation 
was given because of the deficiency of reason, the original 
constitution must have been defective. 
JWtoropwjpiw jj^ < Four Dissertations ' on the Old Testament histories. 
Old KoA tho Chubb mentions some cases where he thinks the New Testa- 
New Teatft* mont writers have evidently misunderstood the Old Testiiment 
records. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says 
that Abraham gave tithes to Melchisedec ; while the Book 
of Genesis says that Melchisedec gave tithes to Abraham. 
In the same Epistle, Esau is called a ' profane person,' who 
sold his birthright for a morsel of meat. But no notice is 
taken of the circumstiincos under which this was done. It 
is also said that he found no place for repentance ; but in 
Genesis he is so far from seeking repentance, that he lays 
the whole blame on his brother. He lifted up his voice and 
wept, because Jacob had deprived him of the blessing. Esau 
was a better man than Jacob, whose covetousness, craft, and 
cunning were not incompatible with some acts of piety and 
enthusiasm recorded in his life. In another dissertation, the 
conduct of Balaam is vindicated from the reproaches of 
St. Peter and St. Jude. Balaam's behaviour throughout 
the whole transaction, as recorded in the Book of Numbers, is 
excellent. He refused to go one step beyond the command- 
ment of the Lord. He went through the usual parade of 
sacrifice, and yet no man had ever more just ^'iews of genuine 
spiritual worship. The ass rebuked him for going with the 
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man, but God told him to go. This part of the story is CHAP. XIII. 
scarcely credible. But there is nothing to justify the censure 
of St. Peter, that ' Balaam loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness,' or that of St. Jude, who speaks of the error of Balaam. 
In Deuteronomy and Joshua, Balaam is represented as trying 
to persuade God to allow him to curse the people of Israel ; 
and in Numbers he is charged with making the people to 
trespass in the matter of Peor. But these things are all 
contradicted by the tenor of the history, and by the character 
of Balaam. He was slain along with the kings of Midian. 
That the putting to death of so great and good a man might 
not remain a blot on the history of the Jews, their historians 
have tried to injure his reputation by calumnies. 

Two volumes of ' Posthumous Works ' contain Chubb's Chubb's final 
final views. He denies all the charges made against him ^**^^®' 
that he had been digging up the foundations of religion. The 
Scriptures, he says, are a collection of books written at 
difierent times and places, and by a variety of persons. They 
contain histories of actions both good and bad, which must 
be carefully examined, and the good distinguished from the 
bad. It would be unjust to the Divine Being to call the 
book, as a whole, ' the revealed will or word of God.* The 
writers differ in their doctrines ; and these differences are the 
cause of divisions in the Christian Church. Even the precepts 
of Christ's Sermon on the Mount require to be understood 
according to reason, otherwise they would sadly mislead us 
as to the duties of this present life. The neglect of taking 
thought for the morrow, and of making provision for an 
evil day, will be punished as all acts of imprudence generally 
are. Even the Quakers, who prefer to take all Christ's 
sayings literally, are the last to omit laying up treasure 
upon earth. 

The chief part of the 'Posthumous Works * is 'The Author's 'Farewell to 
Farewell to his Readers,' in which he reviews the whole ®"' 

question of revelation. He repeats three heads on which 
he had often before insisted. The first is the law or rule of 
action arising from the essential difference of things, by 
observing which men can be acceptable to God. The 
second is the necessity of repentance and reformation to those 
who have departed from this rule. And the third is that 
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CHAP. XUL (3od will judge the world by eternal rules of right and wrong. 
These three things are the sum and substance of the GK)spel 
of Christ. Men have power from Qod by nature to do what 
God requires. While they have this natural assistance 
they do not require the supematuraly or what is called special 
grace. 

The arguments for a future life do not amount to demon- 
stratioUy but there is nothing to the contrary. We cannot 
turn to revelation for certainty, because the evidence for 
revelation is probability, and that of which we have not cer- 
tainty cannot give certainty of something else. We have 
no proof that Christ rose from the dead. He did not appear 
to the general public, but only to a few of His disciples. St. 
Paul's story about the five hundred cannot be credited. 
There were only a hundred and twenty disciples at the time of 
the Ascension. It is, however, probable that there will be a 
future life for man. But in any case our obligation to well- 
doing remains the same. Of this life to come, Thomas 
Chubb had a good hope, and he bade his readers farewell in 
the prospect of meeting them again with all good men, 
whether Heathen or Christian. 

Most of Chubb's works were answered by Caleb Fleming, 
a Presbyterian, or, more correctly, a Socinian preacher. 
With ChubVs avowed object Fleming had fiill sympathy. 
But in removing what in Christianity was reckoned not 
rational to leave only the rational, Fleming believed that 
Chubb had gone too far, and had rooted up some wheat 
with the tares. If the evangelists and apostles had made 
so many mistakes, the authority of the New Testament was 
gone. And if the writers of the New Testament had no 
more authority than Socrates or Plato, how was the Gospel 
a revelation to man ? The Presbyterians had always pleaded 
for the Scriptures alone. Concerning their authority the 
Socinian and the Deist had their last fight. 

In defending a particular providence, Fleming rests on 
the view of the relation of the Deity to creation, which 
Clarke maintained against Leibnitz. Chubb supposed that 
when God made the world He retired to a distance from 
His work, and left it to general laws. Fleming, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the same Divine energy which was 
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present at creation continues to work. Everything in the CHAP. xni. 
world is according to law, but God Himself is present exe- 
outing all law. This is shown &om many parts of Scripture, 
such, for instance, as the hundred and fourth Psalm, and 
the words of Jesus, 'My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work/ Fleming defends the prayer of Elias against 
Chubb's objections by denying that it is an angry prayer. 
He is so zealous for the perfection of Scripture that he does 
not admit there was anything infirm or imperfect in the 
Jewish dispensation. St. James, he says, regarded the prayer 
of Elias as the prayer of faith. If we are to suppose that this 
was only his private opinion, we may make all that the New 
Testament says the private opinions of the writers. On 
miracles, Fleming said that they could only be Mrrought by 
Ood, or by permission from God. He would not suffer men 
to be deceived by supernatural working. A miracle, there- 
fore, wrought in attestation of a doctrine must be regarded 
as a valid proof. 

The most successful part of Fleming's answer to Chubb is Answer to the 
the answer to the * Four Dissertations.* Melchisedec is set tationa.* 
forth in the narrative as the priest. It is not said who gave 
the tithes, but Abram had just returned from a victory. 
The whole history supposes that it was he who gave tithes of 
all. It is absurd to suppose that Melchisedec gave Abram 
a tenth of the provisions he brought forth, when Abram 
was only one of five hundred. As the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was not wrong in his account of Abram 
paying tithes, neither was he wrong in his character of 
Esau. It is not evident in what the birthright consisted, 
but, in any case, Esau could not be said to have preferred a 
greater to a less good. It is absurd to suppose that Esau 
would have died for want of food if Jacob had not given him 
the pottage. By his saying so he only expresses his long- 
ing for that particular food. But, apart from this story, 
Esau's conduct shows him to have been a profane person. 
He threatened to take Jacob's life after the days of mourn- 
ing were ended, and this was the cause of Jacob's having to 
leave his home. It is evident, too, his marriage with the 
daughters of Heth had been the cause of great grief both to 
Isaac and to Rebecca. The just and proper notions of the 
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CHAP. XIII. Deity which Chubb ascribed to Balaam, Fleming says, bo- 
longed to Micah. Balaam's character was so different from 
this that he told Balak to build altars for sacrifice ; and it is 
expressly said in the narrative that he sought after enchant- 
ments. Fleming finds in Chubb' s works many positions 
which would justify his being classed as a Christian rather 
than a Deist. But, on the other hand, he finds positions 
which are not compatible with the idea of revelation. 

Chubb an- Another answer to Chubb was written by Joseph Ha]let. 

Joseph liallet. ^'^^ ^^^ Confined to the treatise on * The True Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.' Hallet maintained the necessity of faith in 
Jesus Christ, that the Gospel was a direct revelation, and 
that the evangelists and apostles were inspired by God. 
Chubb's main idea that the Gospel was proclaimed as in 
harmony with the highest reason was entirely controverted. 
Hallet showed that however rational Christianity might be, 
it did not rest on this, but on its authority. Jesus Christ 
continually referred all institutions to the will of God, and 
not to reason. He never said that repentance and reforma- 
tion were sufiicient for salvation. He taught, indeed, that 
nothing could stand instead of these. They were necessary, 
but faith was always added. There was no forgiveness 
without atonement, and no benefit from Christ's atonement 
without faith. The whole meaning of the Gospel is the 
revelation of a dispensation of redemption unknown to reason 
or the religion of nature* 

' Chiiatianity ^^ 174:1 there appeared an anonymous treatise, which 

not Founded marks in itself a distinct phase of the Deist controversy, 
rgumen . rjij^.^ treatise was called * Christianity not Founded on 
Argument.' The writer is said to have been Henry Dodwell, 
son of the famous Nonjuror of the same name. It professed 
to be written on the Christian side, and it is only by 
inference that it has been classed among Deistical writings. 
Christianity is defended, but not on grounds of reason. 
The Gospel, the writer says, requires faith and not reasonings. 
Nobody believes Christianity because of the strength of tie 
arguments by which it is supported. If we begin our 

♦ There were many tracts written charge, showing that Chubb had mis- 

against Chubb ; most of them anony- understood the Gh>8x>el, the comer- 

mous. Dr. Stebbing made * The True stone of which wa« the doctrine of 

Gospel ' the subject of an archidiaconal atonement or reconciliation. 
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inquiries by asking reason, it is impossible to say where we CHAP. XIIL 
shall end. To try to prove all things, is the sure way never 
to hold fast anything. The writer sets forth with great 
ability some real difficulties in the relations of faith to 
inquiry. "We cannot say that we believe a doctrine so 
long as we have any doubts concerning it, and the very fact 
of inquiry supposes that we are still in uncertainty. But 
Christianity demands faith at once and always. To suspend 
&ith until we have found reasons for faith, is to renoimce our 
baptismal vow. To become an inquirer is to be an avowed 
Antichrist. He that is not with Christ is against Him. 

From the nature of the intellect, and from the nature of Reason not a 
religion, the writer proves that reason cannot be a guide to ^^ ^ ' 
true £euth. Christianity requires all men to believe alike, 
but we can never all come by reason to believe the same 
thing. Reason says that if we inquire freely and decide 
honestly, we must be safe, whatever be our decisions. But 
it is God's appointment that we be baptized into faith, and 
when we come to years of discretion, we are not to inquire 
80 as to be guided by reason, but to pray that our faith be 
increased. The reasoning Christian starts as a sceptic, but 
scepticism is just what Christianity forbids. If doubting 
were lawful for a moment, it might be lawful for a lifetime. 
Those who wish to work out their salvation by the use of 
reason must have time for deliberation. The whole subject 
of revelation must be thoroughly investigated ; and the 
greater the integrity of the inquirer, the more numerous are 
the hindrances in the way of coming to a decision. A 
rational £uth, which from its very nature requires a lifetime 
for investigation, cannot be the guide of life. When we 
most require help, reason is least able to give it. The use of 
faith is to overcome the world ; but if that faith must be 
reached by reason, the time for victory will be past before 
we have put on our armour. Such a sense of right as will 
lead to a moral life can be of no avail. Good works without 
fisdth do not make men meet to receive grace. After years 
of inquiry, before the rational inquirer has found a reason 
for faith, he may receive the dread sentence, * Thou fool, this 
night thy soul is required.' 

As the duty of faith is imperative on all, what is to be 
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believed must be self-evident. It cannot depend on induc- 
tions and inferences ; on knowledge of histories and anthority 
of books. These things are beyond the capacities of the 
multitude from whom faith is required. If the truth of the 
Gospel depended on deep studies, it would be good news to 
the learned, but not to those who have neither time nor 
capacity for acquiring knowledge. Faith cannot depend on 
ingenious interpretations of mysterious prophecies, nor on 
such inferences as those recently put forth in the * Analogy 
of Religion.' Butler's speculations are very interesting so 
long as the issue of believing or not believing is indifferent. 
But they cannot be necessary for the establishment of iliat 
truth which all men at their everlasting peril must believe. 
Christianity must have existed long before such defences 
wore invented. The force of its evidence must have been 
complete from the day it was published. The command to 
believe is absolute. It is not made on condition of our 
having the time and capacity to make inquiries and to 
weigh probabilities. 

A rational faith, moreover, would not serve the object for 
which faith is required. It would be deficient in zeal. A 
rational believer would not be su£Sciently anxious about the 
success of his inferences, nor would he resent contradiction 
with becoming ardour. A man who has experienced the 
difficulties and uncertainties that attend reasoning, will 
never show warmth in the defence of his opinions. His 
zeal will always be according to knowledge, and that is a 
very temperate zeal. He will not contend earnestly for a 
feith which is founded on a rational probability, which he 
may possibly have mistaken, and which one day he may 
abandon. The zeal of a rational Christian is always in 
marked contrast with that of those who by simple faith 
believe in * occult and mysterious articles.' Reason never 
gives that tranquil spirit, that complacency and mental 
satisfaction, which they possess who have never asked a 
single question nor engaged in any elaborate specuhitiom 
A rational faith will not deter men from present pleasure 
while there is no certainty of a future recompense. It will 
never produce a faithful martyr. 

In the Scriptures, the writer says, no appeal is ever made 
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to reason. Christ laid His doctrines before His disciples, CHAP. XHI. 
not to be examined, but to be believed. He taught them as ^nd notrea- 
one having authority, and not by argimients and proofs of Boning. 
His divine mission. Before any miracles were wrought the 
disciples were to believe. It was a foolish and an adulterous 
generation that sought after a sign. The apostles imitated 
their Master. They demanded immediate assent to their 
doctrines without allowing time for doubt or deliberation. 
They were not sent to dispute but to preach, not to wrangle 
but to instruct. There is no reward promised to the right 
use of reason or the following of conscience, but only to 
faith. Had it been otherwise, Saul, the persecutor, would 
have been as safe before his conversion as after it. 

A matter of such importance as revelation could not Revelation 
depend on historical or traditional evidence. Jesus wrouffht ^®P«'*!^o'^ 

. , , . , , . , , o the witness of 

miracles which were a demonstration to those who saw them, the Spirit 
but which are no evidence to us. The present age needs 
miracles as much as the first ages of Christianity. Some 
have supposed that an infallible Church will supply the 
want. But this also must be established by reason. We 
must find a more general principle as the foundation of that 
assent which the Gospel requires. The principle wanted is 
clearly laid down in the New Testament : — ' No man can 
say that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Ghost.' By the 
divine light the lamp of faith burns in the believer's heart. 
He has the witness in himself. This faith is the gift of God. 
The Spirit of truth testifies of Jesus. This testimony is 
universal. The grace of God has appeared to all men, and 
the true light lightens every man that comes into the world. 
A still small voice speaks the immediate presence of God, 
and presents His truth to the mind as self-evident. The 
terms of our salvation, therefore, do not depend upon a 
writing which must run the hazard of all other writings. 
' The Trial of the Witnesses ' is an excellent demonstration 
of the resurrection of Jesus. But there must have been 
sufficient grounds for faith before the days of Sherlock. 
The Holy Sprit gives faith. Unbelief is a crime because it 
is not an error of the intellect but of the heart. The want 
of faith is the want of a right disposition. 

The writer of this treatise seems for the most part to beThi**"*®* 

ironical. 
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CHAP. xm. in earnest, but more than once the irony is so apparent as to 
give the doctrine he advocates a grotesque form. All the 
articles of faith, he says, are repugnant to reason, as Lord 
Bacon has shown in his 'Paradoxes.'* A child is saved by 
baptism without understanding a word of Christianity. The 
children of this world learn science, but believers do not so 
learn Christ. Progress in carnal wisdom is retrogression in 
the knowledge of the Gospel. A rational Christian walks by 
sight and not by faith. The Boyle Lecturers, who defend 
Christianity by argument, are the great promoters of 
infidelity, t 

tT^^nJ '^^ ^^^^ elaborate answer to ' Christianity not Founded 
on Argument* was written by Dr. George Benson. This 
was called *The Reasonableness of the Christian Religion as 
delivered in the Scriptures/ and was another effort to 
establish external revelation on the principles of Locke. 
Reason, or the clearness of natural religion, was the weapon 
which the rational divines had put into the hands of the 
Deists. They were unable to wrest it from them again, 
and the author of * Christianity not foimded on Argument * 
made for them an ironical defence that they could do without 
reason so long as they had immediate inspiration. Dr. Benson, ^ 
like the great majority of theologians in his da^, was quite 
willing to allow any amount of spiritual influence in the 
first ages of Christianity, provided that not a breath of 
inspiration was to come upon the Church now. He goes 
back to pure reason, and defends Christianity on the ground 
of its reasonableness, maintaining that it is founded on 
argument. 

^^f *^°""^ -D^- Benson defines faith as not a mere assent upon evidence, 
or a bare act of the understanding, but also combined with 
these an act of the will. To attain it, it is necessary that 
we lay aside prejudices and cultivate a sincere love of truth. 

* Ascribed to Bacon ; see note in what is sufficient.* The ono thing 

Vol i., p. 97, of the present work. necessary was the immediate inspira- 

t This argument had been ad- tion of God, without which all revela* 

Tanced seriously in an anonymous tion and all reason was dark. This 

pamphlet published in 1731, called 'A pamphlet was answered in *A Plea 

Demonstration of the Insufficiency for Divine Rerelation,' and in *A 

both of Heason and Revelation (sepa- Plea for Human Reason.' lliese 

rately or jointly considered) in matters were answered and defended in a 

of Religion, wiUi a Ck)nclusion showing series of controversial pamphlets. 
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The Gospel does not demand implicit faith, hut a faith which CHAP. XIII. 
is founded on examination. We should he like the Bereans 
of old, who searched diligently into the grounds and reasons 
of what St. Paul taught them. The unbelief which Scripture 
condemns is that which results from suffering the intellect 
to be guided by prejudice or passion. It is also necessary to 
right faith that we be willing to suffer dangers and difficulties 
on account of it. There is no virtue in giving assent where 
the evidence is so clear as not to require examination. Nor 
is there any vice in imbelief, where the evidence is not 
sufficient. Thomas was blamed for want of faith after he 
had sufficient evidence that Jesus was the Christ, and that 
what was foretold of His resurrection would be fulfilled. The 
evidence on which Christianity rests is twofold, internal and 
external. The first is the reasonableness of its doctrines and 
precepts. The scheme of redemption, for instance, corresponds 
to the mediatorship, which is the basis of himian society. We 
all depend on each other for help. The moral duties are such 
as philosophy has always recommended. The rules of piety 
are without superstition. The sanctions of Christianity are 
reasonable, and it sets forth a future life without the fictions 
t>f the poets, or the doubts and disputations of the philo- 
sophers. 

It is this very reasonableness of Christianity which raises Rovelation 
the objection against the necessity of revelation to ^^1^® twiSdDK S^ 
known things in themselves so clear. The answer is, that reason, 
revelation confirms what reason teaches. It condescends 
to human weakness, and by prophecy and miracles calls 
attention to things of such great importance. The Messianic 
prophecies may not be very clear when taken singly, but when 
a whole series centres in one event we have good grounds 
for concluding that we have got the right meaning. It is in 
the very nature of prophecy that it be obscure till the event 
is accomplished. Those who saw the miracles of Jesus 
confessed that no man could do such works unless he were 
sent by God. If Christianity can be proved by its reason- 
ableness, by prophecies and by miracles, it is foimded on 
argument. 

But doubts had been raised about the certainty of history. Faith^vw 
The question came at last to the reliableness of testimony, q^i cyidence. 
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CHAP. XIIJ. Benson repeats the commonplaces about the general trust- 
worthiness of history and the wisdom of acting on proba- 
bility. To the objection that the process of inquiry might 
go on for life, Benson answers that Scripture never condemns 
a suspense of judgment till we reoeiye proper information. 
A sincere desire to know and to do Ood's will must supply 
the deficiency of actual knowledge. Faith is never required 
without evidence. South once said that there were certain 
things which, if not received as mysteries, ought to be 
exploded as absurdities. Beveridge said, concerning an 
article of the faith, that he believed it because he could not 
understand it. Bacon said, that to beUeve only what is 
agreeable to reason is to assent to the matter and not to the 
Author, which is a faith different firom that of Abraham. 
Benson says» that those who speak in this way seem as if 
they wished to betray religion. Christ gave evidence of 
His mission that men might believe. Christianity is founded 
on argument. To be taught of Ood is to have the miraoulouB 
gifts of the Spirit, which were only given in the days of the 
apostles. 
• Deism Fairly Dr. Benson was answered in an anonymous treatise called 
Stated.' , j)Qism Fairly Stated and Fully Vindicated from the Grostf' 

Imputations and Groundless Calumnies of Modem Believers.' 
The author vii-tually contended that the Deists were about 
as much Christians as Dr. Benson, or conversely that Dr. 
Benson was about as much a Deist as the Deists. They both 
advocated rational religion, and nothing more. Dr. Benson 
contended for some external evidences, but the Deists took 
the rational religion without troubling themselves about 
external evidences. The writer said that he was very sorry 
to be considered an infidel. He no more doubted that there 
was such a thing as true religion, than he doubted his own 
existence ; but he did not believe that it consisted in a set 
of opinions. He believed that men who were upright in 
heart and regular in life might have a well-grounded hope 
of salvation, though they regarded some uninvestigable 
points of faith as things indifferent. Deism is the essential 
religion. It is the true original religion of nature and reason ; 
and this is the very definition which Sherlock, Chandler, and 
many others have given of Christianity. Nothing in Chris- 
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tianity which is merely positive, and not a part of natural CHAP. XIII. 
religion, can be necessary to eternal life. The institutions 
and doctrines which are not grounded in reason, depend on 
Scripture, and before Scripture can be received as an authority 
it must be proved to have come from God. When this is 
done, the controversy will be ended. But on no subject is 
there less agreement among Christians than on the Divine 
authority of the Scriptures. Roman Catholics include among 
canonical Scriptures many books which we regard as 
apocrjrphal, resting their authority on the testimony of 
the Church. If the Church is fallible, the testimony is 
insufficient : if it is infallible, we want proof for the in- 
fallibility. Protestants say that the Scriptures are their own 
evidence. Some understand by this that there is a special 
illumination from the Spirit of God to enable the mind to 
see that the Scriptures are the word of God. Others think 
that the evidence is only to be found by an impartial and 
honest use of reason. Chillingworth made the Scriptures 
the only rule of faith, but he left reason the judge of all 
that concerned the Scriptures. Dr. Chandler said that the 
religion of Christ must be understood before it can be 
believed. He supposes the contents of religion to be within 
the compass of reason. But reason cannot judge of things 
supernatural, and say whether or not they are the word or • 
revelation of God. The understanding of man cannot reach 
to the things that are beyond the faculties of man. . There is 
no external evidence at all sufficient to prove that the collec- 
tion of books which we call the Bible is the word of God. 
The external evidence is far short of a demonstration, 
and the mysterious and unintelligible parts of Scripture 
reveal nothing to reason. The trumpet gives an un- 
certain sound. Who then shall prepare himself for battle? 
Christianity may have come in aid of natural religion, but it 
is now evident that we want a new revelation in aid of 
Christianity. 

Leland, Doddridge, and other writers, also replied to Dodwell an- 
Dodwell. They aU said that Christianity being a rational Jl^fJ^ ^^ 
religion gives a very subordinate place to merely positive Doddridge, 
precepts. Dodwell answered that Christianity being founded 
on faith made positive duties of supreme importance. The 
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CHAP. XIII. first of these was the duty of baptism, without which it was 
impossible to be saved. 

LordBoling- fhe Deist controversy closes about the middle of the 
century. The last two names of importance are Lord 
Bolingbroke and David Hume : the one the most worthless, 
the other the most sagacious of all the Deists. Bolingbroke 
was known to be a Deist, but his philosophical works were 
not published till 1753, a year or two after his death. 
They contained nothing which had any importance, except 
what it derived from the great reputation of the author. 
Burke once exclaimed, 'Who now reads Bolingbroke?' 
And yet in the days of Queen Anne whore was there a 
greater man than Henry St. John ? It was the summit of 
Pope's ambition that as Bolingbroke's name was wafted down 
the stream of time, his own might be as the 'attendant bark' 
participating in the gale. The * Essay on Man * begins — 

* Awake ! my St. John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings.* 

To the same patron he addresses the concluding lines — 

* When statesmen, heroes, kings in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their feithers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verse to future ago pretend, 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? ' 

His eloquence. A man who, like Bolingbroke, was the admiration of the 
age in which he lived, must have had something to recom* 
mend him. Lord Brougham said that Burke's question, 
* Who now reads Bolingbroke ? ' suggests another equally 
natural exclamation : * What would we not give to hear 
him ! ' Tradition makes Henry St. John the most accom- 
plished orator that ever graced the Senate House of Eng- 
land. There is a story that Pitt was once conversing with 
some friends about the desidei^ata most to be lamented. One 
said, * The lost books of Livy.' Another said, * Those of 
Tacitus.' A third, *A Latin Tragedy.' Pitt said, 'A 
speech of Bolingbroke.' That no speech of Bolingbroke's is 
extant is the more to be regretted, since the world has set so 
little value on the many volumes of his works which he be- 
queathed to it as his last and most valued legacy. It is with 
these neglected volumes that we have at present to deal. 
This may seem a disadvantage, but there are many things 
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without interest in themselves which become interesting in CHAP. XIII. 
their connections. 

As a philosopher, Bolingbroke was a disciple of Locke. His hatred of 
Intellect was the artificer, and sense the instrument, while "^®**P y^^' 
experience was the pillar of fi^e that was to lead to the land 
of promise. Metaphysicians like Plato, Socrates, Plotinus, 
Descartes, and Malebranche were but idle dreamers, filling 
books with 'jargon,' as their own heads were fiill of 'whim- 
sies/ These were the igiies/atui by whom Bolingbroke was 
not to be misled. The works of Plato and Aristotle, he says, 
have been preserved, perhaps more to the detiiment than 
the advancement of learning. He doubts if Plato was 
always in his senses ; and as for Socrates, he lost himself in 
the clouds, substituting fantastical ideas for real knowledge. 
The belief that the Divine mind communicated directly with 
the mind of man is mere fanaticism. To suppose, with Cud- 
worth, that we are partakers of the Divine nature, and that 
God breathes upon our spirits, is not only enthusiasm, but 
blasphemy. The inspiration of Quakers and Methodists, 
with the metaphysical reveries of Malebranche, is traced 
back to the Pagan belief that all things were full of God, 
thus expressed by Cicero : 'Cognatione divinorum animorum 
onimos humanos conmioveri.' Bolingbroke was essentially 
anti-Pantheistic. His favourite philosopher among the 
ancients was Anaxagoras, who beUeved in God, certainly, 
but who also believed Him to be as far away from the world 
as it was possible for God to be. 

Bolingbroke was to teach, as his Amdamental principle, a On experi- 
Jlrsi philo&ophy^ which was to have nothing to do with that J^phy. ^ ^' 
of * the philosophical and theological tribe.' It was not to 
be an ' ontology ' nor an * ontosophy,* nor any metaphysical 
pneumatics woven out of scholastic brains. It was to be, 
however, a real philosophy, and not such as Lord Bacon 
describes, * a science of general observations and axioms.' 
Its objects were to be natural theology or theism, and 
natural religion or ethics. The method of it, so to speak, 
was to rise from below, from observation and experience, not 
to deacend from above by supernatural revelation or by hypo- 
thetical reasoning. Natural philosophy, he says, is the 
mother of all the sciences. There are things outside of us. 
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CHAP. Xin. and there is within us a consciousness of our own existence. 
These are the foundations of all the knowledge we acquire 
of body and of mind, which are both alike objects of natural 
philosophy. Metaphysicians who demonstrate the existence 
of God and the certainty of moral duties d priori^ are like 
Ldon, who imagined he embraced Juno in his armsy while 
he only embraced a cloud. But to proceed by way of obser- 
vation, by reasoning from the natural world, we rise to a 
certain knowledge of the existence of God. * We know that 
God is, but we do not know what He is.' This was the fayour- 
ite saying of Hobbes, and it was adopted by Bolingbroke. 
To the general statement all theologians agree, whether 
metaphysicians or not ; but with Hobbes and Bolingbroke 
it meant that there was nothing in common between the 
Divine mind and the human ; that intelligence was not the 
same with God as with us ; and that we were not judges of 
God's moral attributes. This conclusion was supposed to 
result from the method of starting with Locke's axiom that 
there was nothing in the mind which was not derived through 
the senses. The mind could only be trusted so far as it could 
lean upon the senses. 
Hisarga- The existence of God is demonstrated not by d pi^ri 

mentsforthe reasoning, nor by innate ideas, nor by the imiversal consent 
Deity. of mankind, but by reasoning from * nature up to nature's 

God.' Here we must stop. We must not confound what is 
to be known of God with what is unknowable. We have no 
capacity to understand the manner of His being. We cannot 
explain the Divine nature. The only attributes of which wo 
con know anything are what Bolingbroke calls the physical, 
such as are manifested in the natural world — ^power and wis- 
dom. We cannot speak of Divine justice or Divine good- 
ness. We rise from a knowledge of ourselves and the works 
of God to a knowledge of His existence. His infinite wisdom 
and infinite power. With this knowledge we should be con- 
tent. The phenomena of nature do not give sufficient foun- 
dation for our concluding that God is just or good. There 
are many things in the world which seem to say that He 
has no such attributes ; that is, according to our ideas of 
justice and goodness. It is absurd to speak of man imitating 
God, except in so remote and imperfect a sense that the ex- 
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pression should never be used, much less such a duty recom- CHAP. XIII. 
mended. Those writers and preachers who exhort us to 
imitate God ' must mean, not the God whom we see in His 
worksy and in all that His providence orders, but the God 
who appears in their representations of Him.' It was an 
instance of the impertinence of Socrates' doctrine, that ' he 
imagined in his auditors the power to make themselves as 
like as possible to their great exemplar, the Supreme Being.' 
Bolingbroke quotes St. Paul and Dr. Barrow as authorities 
against the believers in the moral attributes. St. Paul 
declared the Divine judgments imsearchable, and God's 
ways past finding out. The advocates of Judaism reasoned 
against the casting away of the Jews and the receiving of 
the Gentiles from their ideas of justice and the other moral 
attributes. St. Paul answered at first from ideas of general 
equity and the nature of God ; but, after steering his dis- 
course through various rocks, he thought it safe to oast 
anchor and cry, ' Oh, the depth ! ' There was no solution 
but in the incomprehensibility of God. Dr. Barrow says 
that God may often act according to rules of wisdom and 
justice not to be comprehended by our faculties, and that 
those rules of equity and experience which we follow in our 
transactions with each other would be found incongruous and 
deficient if applied to the dealings of God. 

The right following of Locke's method, and the conclusions On a future 
which were supposed to be its inevitable consequences, led ^^^' 
Bolingbroke to deny the immateriality of the soul, and to 
question its inmiortality. Though we can demonstrate that 
there is a God, and though we conclude that He must be 
immaterial, because of the absurdity of supposing Him 
material, yet we cannot prove that there are any other 
immaterial beings. Evodius inquired of St. Augustine if 
the soul, when it forsakes the gross terrestrial body, is united 
to one more ethereal. This, Bolingbroke says, was one of the 
Platonic ' whimsies ; ' but no one asks such questions now. Nor 
is any one so inquisitive about spiritual physiognomy as to 
aak how the soul of Dives could be distinguished from that 
of Lazarus. We have no right to make the hypothesis that 
soul and body are distinct substances. We have a perfect 
idea of matter, but not of spirit. We imdcrstand solidity 
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CHAP. XIII. and extension. They are the primary qualities of matter, and 
by them we conceive it. Descartes, indeed, says that thought 
is the primary quality of spirit. But this is ujatrue; for 
thought is no more the essence of soul than motion is of 
body, A future life, however, is probable. The soul is not 
naturally immortal, but God may give it immortality. 
Seeing He has given us life once, the probabilities are that 
He will continue to give it. The universality of this belief 
among all nations is specially noticed, and the usefulness of 
it in restraining vice and promoting virtue. Speaking of 
the first chapter of Butler's * Analogy,' which treats of the 
probabilities of a future existence, BoHngbroke says : — * This 
hypothesis may be rec<)ived. It does not so much as imply 
anything repugnant to the perfection of the Divine nature. 
I receive with joy the expectations it raises in my mind — 
the ancient and modem Epicureans provoke my indignation 
when they boast as a mighty acquisition their pretended 
certainty that the body and the soul die together. If they 
had the certainty of this, could the discovery be very 
comfortable ? I should have no difficulty which to choose, 
if the option was proposed to me, to exist after death or to 
die whole.' 
On natural From his fint phiIo802)hy BoHngbroke educes a system of 

religion and natural religion and moral duty. By applying ourselves to 
the observation of the phenomena of nature, corporeal and 
intellectual, we avoid fantastical and arrive at some degree 
of real knowledge. Natural theology is a revelation to the 
reason of mankind. The morality of actions is tested by their 
bringing happiness agreeable to our nature. It does not 
depend merely on the will of God nor on innate ideas, but 
on the fact that virtue is the perfection of man's nature, and 
that he conforms himself by the practice of it to the designs 
of infinite wisdom. Man, as it were, co-operates with the 
Almighty. There may be rewards and punishments reserved 
for another life, but with these the religion of nature is not 
concerned. It teaches that morality is our highest interest, 
because it tends to the greatest happiness of the whole of 
mankind. Even should this present life terminate our exist- 
ence, moral obligations remain the same. God has given 
us faculties by which we may know all that is necessary for 
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US to know in our natural state concerning His existence, His CHAP. xm. 
nature. His attributes, His providence over His creatures, and 
their duties to Him and to each other. 

Bolingbroke charges divines with being in a confederacy Vindicates 
with Atheists. The latter, looking at the evils of the world, govenment ; 
oondude that there can be no God, otherwise these evils conaidered 
would not be permitted. Divines, looking at the same evils, ference to the 
infer the certainty of a future life in which the present present life, 
inequalities will be rectified. Bolingbroke denies the existence 
of the inequalities, and vindicates the divine proceeding con* 
sidered only as it regards this world. Against the ' Epicurean 
Atheists ' and the ' Christian Philosophers,' it is maintained 
that God is just in His dispensations here, that His goodness 
is abundantly manifest, and that, consequently, there is no 
need of the supposition of a futura life to enable us to justify 
the ways of God. The arguments are, that we have abundant 
cause for thankfulness, because of the blessings we have in 
this world. We are, indeed, subject to many evils, physical 
and moral. But the good greatly surpasses the evil. The 
general state of mankind in the present scheme of Providence 
is not merely tolerable, but happy. There is no room for 
the current exaggerated description of human misery. The 
good may often have some alloy, but the evil also is mitigated 
by many circimistances. If pain is violent, it spends itself, 
or it puts an end to the sufferer. If it is moderate, it is 
tolerable, and may be compensated, or the sense of it may 
wear out. The greatest evils men have are from themselves, 
not from God. The sure mark of a base spirit is to censure 
the order of Providence, and, instead of mending his own 
conduct, to set up for correcting that of God. The softest 
pillow on which we can lay our heads is resignation — 

* To reason right ia to submit.* 

Perfect happiness or perfect virtue are not, indeed, to be 
found in this world, and we may be overtaken by physical 
calamities, but all is for the best ; and, therefore, ' whatever 
is^ is right.' Not that whatever is, is good and rights 
because present evils will be rectified in a future state. This 
may have been Pope's meaning in the * Essay on Man,' but 
Bolingbroke means that all is for the best as to the general 
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CHAP. XIII. good of tlie universe. Even though in this world the evil 
were greater than the good, that would be no objection 
against the divine attributes, for the world is but a part, and 
must be made subservient to the well-being of the aU. 
Profeasesto Bolingbroke professed to be a Christian; but in a way 
* 'peculiar to himself. He believed the simple Christianity 

of Jesus, as taught by Jesus Himself. The Gospel of Christ, 
he says, is one continued lesson of the strictest morality, of 
justice, benevolence, and universal charity. It is in every 
point conformable to the law of nature ; if it were not, no 
authority could oblige us to receive it. As contained in the 
Gospels, Christianity is the word of God, and had it been 
propagated with the same simplicity as it was taught by 
Jesus, Christianity would have been the word of Otod still. 
But what the metaphysical philosophers did for natural 
religion, the divines have done for Christianity. It was left 
immediately after its first pubUcation in the midst of a frantic 
world, and in an age of most licentious reasonings. A meta- 
physical and artificial theology took the place of the Gospel. 
A baptized Platonism was substituted for Christianity. The 
divine republication of the Law of Nature was made by 
theologians a republication of the doctrines of Plato. The 
Greek Fathers were as Ml of the metaphysical reveries and 
Platonic 'whimsies' as the mystified Pagans. St. Augustine, 
by his own confession, was converted to Christianity through 
the influence of Pagan philosophy. He thanks God, with 
many pious ejaculations, that Gtod had procured for him 
some books of the Platonic philosophy, in which he found 
the divinity of the Word established by many arguments. 
Denies the ^^^^ departure from true Christianity began with the 

apostolical apostles themselves. They did not know what spirit they 
St. Paul. were of. The great corrupter, however, of simple Christianity 
was St. Paul, who preached * another Gospel, and not that 
of Jesus.' He was of the school of Gamaliel, and not of 
Christ. He was a Cabalistic rabbi, a loose declaimer, a vain- 
glorious boaster, who practised 'hypocrisy* and 'dissimulation,* 
an 'absurd, profane, obscure, trifling writer.' He had no 
apostolical commission. He pretends to one, indeed, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, which were written by St. Luke, anc^ 
probably dictated by himself, but he entered a ' volunteer 
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into the apostleship/ The most extraordinary inconsistency CHAP. XIII. 

of modem times is that John Locke should write upon the 

Reasonableness of Christianity, and yet publish commentaries 

on the Epistles of St. Paul. Locke, indeed, has succeeded 

better than any other expositor in making these epistles 

intelligible — ' By happy conjectures and a great license of 

paraphrase, he has given them an air of coherence, consistency, 

and rationality. St. Paul, by his prolixity and obscurity, 

doubles mystery, and adds everyivhere a mystery of words 

to a mystery of things. He might very well talk of his 

gospel, even in contradistinction to that of Christ.' One 

is a plain and clear system of religion, with here and there 

a doubtful phrase, that casts no obscurity on what is 

plain. The other is an intricate and dark system, with here 

and there an intelligible phrase that casts no light on the 

rest, but is rather lost in the gloom of the whole. 

Bolingbroke did not adopt many of the objections to The CJhrifltian 
Christianity which were made by other Deists. He believed !|^nd^on fafto! 
an external revelation to be quite possible. It might be not metaphy- 
proved by miracles and prophecies ; it might depend on facts 
of history ; and it might contain positive precepts making 
obligatory certain duties that were not enjoined by the laws 
of nature. The Christian revelation depends on facts. It is 
quite absurd for metaphysical divines to try to establish 
' revelation on philosophy.' This was intended to take the 
defence of Christianity out of the hands of all Platonic 
Christians, who look rather to the internal than the external 
evidence. A religion, Bolingbroke says, which appeals to 
facts must be proved by the facts, and these he seems to 
consider valid for the establishing of Christianity so far as 
they relate to the life, teaching, and miracles of Jesus. The 
certainty, however, of tbe laws of nature is greater than any 
historical certainty. They do not depend on authority, but 
on their own truth, which is manifest. Christianily was 
intended only for the Jews. Jesus told His disciples to do 
what was taught by those who sit in Moses' seat. He 
oommanded His apostles to teach and baptize all nations; 
that is, the Jews dispersed throughout all nations. The 
teoeption of the Gentiles into the Christian Church without 
eironmeision was inconsistent with the teaching and the prac- 
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CHAP. Xirr, tices of the Jews. The four Gk)6pel8 may be genuine, but thare 
were forty Goepelfl besides, which may not have agreed with 
those in our canon. The Trinity, or three hypostases 
constituting one godhead, is an importation £rom Paganism 
and Platonism. It came first from Egypt into Greece. 
St. Paul and St. Peter, however, sometimes contradict 
themselves, calling Jesus at one time a man, and at other 
times speaking of Him as God. Mahometanism was the 
reassertion of the unity of God amid the prevalence of 
Trinitarian corruptions in that age of the Church. The 
absurd doctrine of a Mediator between God and man was 
another importation from the dark superstitions of Paganism. 
It suited the poor Heathen, who, filled with a religious horror, 
durst not approach the Divine Monarch except through the 
mediation of His ministers. It is altogether unbecoming a 
Christian, who believes that he may always have access to 
the throne of grace. The doctrine of redemption is not to 
be reconciled with the wisdom, justice, and goodness, to say 
nothing of the dignity, of the Supreme Being. It is grounded 
on the incredible story of the fall of Adanl. Repentance 
alone must be sufBcient to expiate a merciful God. If He 
requires another to appease Him, He is not merciful in 
Himself. Dr. Clarke says that man by the use of his faculties 
could never have discovered the method of reconciliation 
between God and man, from which it is inferred that it is 
not agreeable to sound, unprejudiced reason. 
Jewishhistoiy At the hands of Lord Bolingbroko the Old Testament 
a U0U8. meets still less favour than the New. He has scarcely 
patience to inquire what Judaism means. Its history is 
fable ; its morality is impure ; and its laws opposed to sense 
and reason. Jewish history never obtained any credit in 
the world till after Christianity was established. The 
Jewish Books come to us on the faith of a superstitious 
people among whom the custom of pious lying remarkably 
prevailed. The New Testament gives authority only to 
particular parts of the Old. Christ came to fulfil the law 
and the prophets, but not to consecrate all the written, any 
more than all the oral traditions of the Jews. Abbadie and 
some other theologians have maintained the necessity of i^ 
perpetual miracle to preserve the Scriptures from accident 
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And this is what God would have given had the Scriptures CHAP. xni. 

been dictated by the Holy Ghost. But it is just what He 

has not given. The Scriptures have come to us fiiU of 

additions, interpolations, and transformations, made we know 

neither when nor by whom. The law and the history were 

not originally blended together as they now are in the 

Pentateuch. There is no evidence that the books ascribed 

to Moses were written by him, imless we can believe with 

Philo and Josephus that Moses wrote the account of his own 

death. Where coidd Moses get the record of creation? 

Adam knew nothing of what passed before the sixth day, so 

that it could not have come by tradition from him. We 

have no testimony but that of the writer of Genesis for the 

feet of Noah's flood. If we receive the Old Testament on 

the £iith of the Jewish scribes, we cannot consistently reject 

the histories which were compiled and preserved by the 

Egyptian priests. It is impossible that in the course of a 

few generations the whole race of the Israelites shoidd have 

become confirmed idolaters in Egypt, and have forgotten the 

traditions of their fathers, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, 

and Jacob. 

K the miracles said to have been wrought for the people Jewish mira- 
of Israel had really been wrought, nothing but the greatest ^^" J^^^" 
of all miracles could have made them ineffectual. It is 
incredible that the Israelites should have endured the 
oppression of the Egyptians when they were so numerous 
that they could bring into the field 600,000 fighting men. 
The whole of the Mosaic history is repugnant to the 
experience of mankind. In Livy and other historians there 
are incredible stories ; but the Jewish history consists of 
little else. Everything is done by magic and enchantment. 
The system of nature which there prevails is altogether 
different from ours. The books contain legible marks of a 
human original, and to speak of them as di\'inely inspired is 
blasphemy. They represent the Supreme Being as partial, 
cruel, and unjust — as commanding by one law what He 
forbids by another. The laws in the thirteenth chapter of 
Deateronomy are opposed to the laws of nature. It is 
impoorible to read the Books of Moses without feeling 
contempt for the author ' as a philosopher and as a divine.' 

VOL. III. o 
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CHAP. XIII. If McNses knew anything of the doctrine of a future life, he 
ought to have told the people. By not doing this, he left 
them in darkness, hoth as to what they had to expect and 
what they had to fear. 
^8^^^ " The greater part of Dr. Leland's ' View of the Deistical 
Bolingbroke. Writers' is taken up with a reply to Bolingbroke. This is 
also the best part of Leland's book, though Bolingbroke, of 
all the Deists, deserved the least notice. He complains justly, 
in the beginning, of Bolingbroke's want of method, his 
repetitions and digressions, which are so many as to make his 
books tedious and irksome. To refute Bolingbroke, it was 
enough to collect the passages in which he contradicts 
himself. He sometimes forgets in one chapter what he had 
said in the previous one. Though he had denied that we 
could ascribe to God any moral attributes, Leland finds him 
saying in one place, ' I know that there is a God, a first 
intelligent cause of all things, whose infinite wisdom and 
power appear evidently in all His works, and to whom, 
therefore, I ascribe most rationally every perfection, whether 
conceivable or inconceivable.' Every perfection must 
include goodness and justice. Bolingbroke had described 
the God of Moses and Paul as cruel and arbitrary, yet what 
else can the God of nature be if destitute of moral attributes P 
K, from the knowledge of ourselves and God's works, we 
rise to a knowledge of the Divine wisdom and power, why 
may we not also rise to a knowledge of the Divine justice and 
goodness P We cannot, by the very constitution of our 
minds, help regarding these as perfections, and we are led 
naturally to ascribe them to the Supreme Being. There 
are, indeed, phenomena in the world not conformable to our 
ideas of Divine goodness, but there are also phenomena not 
conformable to our ideas of Divine wisdom. The objections 
made by Atheists are drawn from the natural as well as the 
moral world. All that the Theist can maintain is, that 
wisdom and goodness predominate. The objection to the 
moral attributes is equally valid against the physicaL 
Leland urges that though we cannot see the whole extent of 
the Divine proceedings, it does not follow that we are not 
judges of the Divine goodness and justice. God may do 
things the reasons of which are unknown to us, but if we 
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did know them we should see that they were done wisely CHAP. XIII. 
and justly, and that according to our ideas of wisdom and 
justice. The Scriptures often speak of God's ways as above 
human comprehension, and yet they sometimes represent 
Him as appealing to men concerning the equity of His 
proceedings. 

Bishop Warburton wrote * A View of Lord Bolingbroke's Warburton'a 
Philosophy, in Four Letters to a Friend.' He begins with ^i^T ®^ , . 
the first philosophy y which he says Bolingbroke, after the phU^phy. 
manner of other inquirers, erects on a general desolation. 
* His meditations,' says the bishop, * on divine matters are so 
extensive, that scarce any one who has written in defence of 
virtue and religion but will find himself either insulted in 
hiB person, or misrepresented in his opinions, and that 
merely for being in his lordship's way.' * This conservator 
of States, this legislator of philosophy and religion,' is 
described as being unable to raise his head above the rank 
contagion of the schools. 

* 'Tifl mighty odd, 
A fit of yapoan clonds this demi-god.' 

He has 'the roughness of South without his force> the 
malignity of Marvel without his wit.' The irregular distri- 
bution of moittl good and evil has appeared to all men so 
obvious that it seemed strange for Bolingbroke to deny it. 
The verses of the Latin poet express a fearful fistct, which 
lias baffled all our efforts at solution : — 

' Cum res hominum tanta caligine yoM 
Adspicerem, laetoMue diu fiorere nocentes, 
Vexarique pioa — laDe£Acta cadebat 
Beligio.' 

We may obiect to the inference. Divines have obiected Warburton 
to it, but the phenomenon is imquestionable. The premises q!^*^ moral 
firom which the Atheist reasoned against the existence of an ^verMnent 
intelligent Ruler, and from which the theologians inferred JJ^rod only ' 
the necessity of a future Kfe, were just what Bolingbroke ^^««nce *o 
denied. Divines, Warburton says, demonstrated — strictly 
demonstrated — the existence of God and His moral attributes. 
This being dcme, they proceeded to show that if man's whole 
existence were included in this life, the present distribution 
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CHAP. XIII. of moral good and evil would contradict that demonstration. 
Hence followed the natural conclusion that there would be a 
^ture reckoning. Against Atheists, divines had to prove 
the existence of God, and against Deists that of a future 
life. Bolingbroke jumbled the two controversies together. 
He represents the divines as making a ^ture state the 
proof of God's moral attributes, while the argument really is 
that the moral attributes prove a future state. The only 
confederacy between divines and Atheists is that they hold 
a principle in common with the rest of mankind. Warburton 
vindicates Pope's * Essay on Man* from the charge of 
teaching the doctrines of Bolingbroke. He calls it a 
vindication of Providence against Libertines and Atheists 
who quarrel with the present constitution of things, and 
deny a future state. To both of these Pope answers that 
whatever is, is right — and the reason he gives, is that we see 
only a part of the moral system, that the present state of the 
moral world is necessary for the greater perfection of the 
whole. Bolingbroke's doctrine is that our moral world is an 
entire system of itself, and therefore whatever is, is right. 
His argument is directed against an imaginary confederacy 
between Atheists and Divines, who for different ends and 
purposes use a common principle, namely, the inequality of 
God's moral government here, but this very inequality is 
what Bolingbroke denies. In this he stood alone, even 
among the Deists. Toland, Collins, and Tindal, admitted 
the moral attributes of the Deity, and on them based their 
objections to revelation. They had some pretence for saying 
that natural religion was perfect ; but Bolingbroke, denying 
both the future life and our capacity to know anything of 
God as a moral agent, could not pretend that natural 
religion is perfect. 
ShowB no T^® ' View of Bolingbroke's Philosophy ' is the most 

B^b^ k ^rfp^^^» powerful, and characteristic of aU Warburton'a 
writings. He treated Bolingbroke with even less mercy 
than he had ever shown to any opponent. As Bolingbroke 
was dead, it was thought the bishop should have tempered 
his severity. The author might not be a dead lion, but 
Warburton was accounted little better than a living dog. 
The sentiment may be unreasonable, but it is universal, that 
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the silence of death should calm resentment, as well as stop CHAP. XIII. 
the tongue of envy. 

' Pasci'tar in viyis LiTor, post fata quiescit 
Cum suuB ex merito quemque tnetur honos.' * 

Mrs. MaUet, the wife of David Mallet, ' the heggarly David Hume. 
Scotchman/ on whose head Samuel Johnson poured out the 
concentrated essence of his hatred of Scotland, once said to 
Hume, * Allow me, Mr. Hume, to introduce myself to you. 
It is right that we Deists should know each other.' ' Madam,' 
replied Hume, ' I am not a Deist, and do not wish to he 
known imder that name.' K Hume had heen asked what 
he was, and by what name he wished to be known, he would 
probably have declined to answer. If he had been willing 
to answer, he would probably have found it difficult. No 
mind would have rebelled more than his against being 
classed and labelled. 

Hume's first publication was the ' Treatise of Human ^^ * Esoaya. 
Nature.' As this work was afterwards disowned by its 
author, we need not do more than mention it. Its place 
was supplied by the * Essays,* in which the chief questions 
were treated with more accuracy and clearness, while many 
of the more intricate and ingenious but less important 
reasonings were omitted. 

We shall best begin by viewing Himie in his relation to His relation 
Locke. He was avowedly an experimentalist, holding the 
senses to be the only channels of knowledge. Through them 
the mind has what Hume calls impressions. The memory of 
these impressions constitutes ideas. Upon these the mind 
works. It arranges them, transposes them, and reasons upon 
them. There is here an unusual meaning attached to the 
word ideas^ but that meaning is definite, and the peculiarity 
itself clearly marks Himie as on the side of the sensuous 
philosophy. He cannot find in the mind any innate ideas 
or any infinite ideas, such as those of infinite time or infinite 
space. 

The title generally applied to Hume is that of Sceptic, and (Generally 

calleda 

* Thomas Church, Vicar of Batter- defending the Old Testament hia- ^^®^*'" 

•ea, wrote an * Analysis of Lord Boling- torians. Charles Balkeley , a Dissent- 

brolce's Philosophy.' James Heryey ing minister, also wrote * Notes on the 

answered Bolingbroke's * Letters on Philosophical Works of Lord Boling- 

the Study and Use of History/ broke.' 
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CHAP. xm. this both in philosopliy and religion. He followB experience 
till he finds there is something beyond experience. Then 
he either acknowledges that we must £Edl back upon natural 
instincts^ and trust to reason, such as it is, or he giyee way 
to despair, and with an easy indifference flings the problem 
aside as insoluble, bidding ns be content wiih our ignorance 
for all is an enigma, a riddle, and a mystery. Hieee two 
states of mind are clearly distinguishable in Hume. They 
are both called Scepticism, yet they are so different that the 
one leads to inquiry, the otiier to indolence.* The one was 
a quality of his own keen intellect, the other was learned in 
France. It is only the first which we care to notice further. 

HiBrdation Locke imagined that he foimd in experience the grand 
remedy for the reveries of schoolmen and metaphysicians. 
It was a method which suited the practical character of the 
English mind. Hume, who was not disposed to be a meta- 
physician, but a man of the world, accepted it readily ; but 
being by nature a metaphysician, he could not escape a pre* 
yious question, What is the foundation of all conclusions 
from experience P nor a subsequent inquiry as to how we 
were to solve questions not soluble by experience. Every 
subject in philosophy which he touches plays round this 
word. The first inquiry always is. How fer do we know it 
by Locke's method P This knowledge in Hume's searching 
analysis invariably turns out to be smalL It was objected 
to Locke by Stillingfleet that he discarded substance out of 
the world. Bishop Berkeley, for an object in no way scepti- 
cal, but rather the contrary, showed the impossibility of our 
ever being able to demonstrate the existence of a material 
world. Hume accepted Berkeley's arguments and Berke- 
ley's conclusions. We are conscious of mind. There is an 
intellect which perceives, — ^but what does it perceive P Im- 
pressions and ideas that belong to it P or impressions and 

* This bas been well expressed by Ions, flings himself into his aim-chaxr, 

Professor Maurice in his admirable becomes as indolently and contempto- 

remarks on Hume. ' It is not when ously acquiescent as any priest erer 

he is pushing his inyestigations as far wished Ins disciples to be ; it is tbm 

as they will go that we ever complain that he exhibits the state of mind to 

of him ; then he is doing a service to which we are all tempted, and agaimt 

truth and to mankind. It is when, which, whi^ver others do, the bSiaw 

as often happ^ in this treatise, he in a Qod of truth most wresUe to the 

declines investigation, laughs at the death.* ^Mod^m PhUotoph^, 
effort to make it as useless and ridicu- 
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ideas that belong to ml external world ? Without the mind CHAP. xni. 
to perceive, where would be that which we suppose to be 
perceived ? The mind is conscious only of its own impres- 
sions and ideas, but it has no certainty of any existence be- 
yond that of which it is conscious. So far Hume went with 
Berkeley. But experience not only fails to guide us to an 
external world, it does not even prove to us the existence of 
mind. When we say we are conscious of mind, we assume 
as much as when we say we are conscious of matter. Our 
consciousness extends only to impressions and ideas, so that 
the existence of a mind perceiving is as much beyond 
demonstration as the existence of an external world per- 
ceived. Here is the first of the shortcomings of experience. 
The existence of matter and mind is demitted to the limbo of 
scepticism. 

The common-sense philosophers have always reckoned On canaation. 
themselves certain of matter and motion — ^that motion coidd 
not exist without a Mover, nor any effect without a cause. 
But how did they come by this knowledge P Hume showed 
that it can never be reached by experience. We cannot 
discover that force or energy which produces an effect. We 
can never see what that is which makes an effect the infal- 
lible consequence of a cause. All we know is that one fol- 
lows the other. The impulse of one billiard ball is attended 
with motion in the second. This is all that is manifest to 
the outward senses. From the first appearance of any object 
we never know what effect will result from it. By experience 
we know that certain effects follow certain causes — that 
heat, for instance, is the constant attendant on flame. But 
prior to experience wo do not know that flame contains that 
force which we call heat. The idea is evidently not derived 
from the contemplation of bodies. Some philosophers say it 
is an inward impression, or an idea derived from reflection 
on the operation of our minds, or a conclusion reached by 
our reasonings guided by experience. These are supposi- 
tions. All that we can say is simply that such a thing fol- 
lows another because we have seen before a similar conjunc- 
tion. What the connection is we do not know. The first 
time a man saw the communication of motion by impulse or 
hy the shock of two billiard balls, he could not pronounce 
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C'HAl'. XIII. that the one event was connected with the other, but only 
that they were conjoined. It is not till after he has felt these 
events to he connected, by having observed several instances 
of the same nature, that he can foretell the existence of the 
one from the appearance of the other. 
diSion^o?^' When Hume writes of morals, experience is still playing 
morals. its part. For a time it is a guide, then it CeuIs, and Hume, 

after stumbling on other philosophies not experimental, falls 
finally into doubt and imcertainty. He proves by observa- 
tions drawn from experience that virtue is the interest of 
man. He proves'also, though this is not his object, that the 
distinctions of right and wrong exist anterior to cdl expe- 
rience. For those who deny the reality of these distinctions 
he has no other name but ' disingenuous disputants.' Their 
reality must be admitted. The only questions are those 
which concern their extent and their foundation. The plea- 
sure of a virtuous deed may be the motive which leads to it. 
This motive Hume founded on what he calls a sentiment. 
This is in opposition to the philosophers who find the 
motives of virtue in reason. This sentiment he calls an in- 
ternal sense, or fine feeling. It is, in fact, the ' moral sense' 
of Lord Shaftesbury — an intuition of the mind not in any 
way derived from the impressions of the external world or 
from experience of human life. To separate this from 
reason could only be done by giving reason a limited mean- 
ing — a meaning which it may have had in Locke's philo- 
sophy, but to which it was never limited in any other philo- 
sophy. With Himie, reason means merely reasoning. It 
does not include what the Germans imderstand by Vemunjf, 
nor what Plato and the ancient philosophers meant by that 
reason in which the world is constituted. Hume accord- 
ingly finds that these ancient philosophers, and such as 
Shaftesbury among the modems, were confiised between 
reason and sentiment. The former, he says, often affirmed 
that virtue is nothing but conformity to reason, and yet they 
considered morals as deriving their existence from taste or 
sentiment. The modems talk much about the beauty of 
virtue and the deformity of vice, yet they commonly 
account for this distinction by metaphysical reasonings, 
and by deductions from the most abstract principles of the 
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imderstanding. Having in this way placed * sentiment ' in CHAP. XIII. 
opposition to * reason/ Hume admits that there are many 
specious arguments for both sides, and concludes with some- 
thing of the concision of which he complains in others. ' In 
many orders of beauty/ he says, * particularly those of the 
fine arts, it is requisite to employ much reasoning in order 
to feel the proper sentiment, and a false relish may be fre- 
quently corrected by argument and reflection. There are 
just groimds to conclude that moral beauty partakes much of 
the latter species, and demands the assistance of our intel- 
lectual faculties in order to give it a suitable influence on the 
human mind.' After saying this, he announces that he will 
confine himself to the experimental method ; fact and obser- 
vation being the only ground for a system of ethics. From 
this groimd he comes to a conclusion partly sceptical ; re- 
garding virtue as unquestionably the interest of man, yet 
adding an exception perhaps in the case of justice. ' That 
honesty is the best policy may be a good general rule, but it 
is Uable to many exceptions, and he, it may perhaps be 
thought, conducts himself with most wisdom who observes 
the general rule and takes advantage of all the exceptions.' 
In the treatise on ' Human Nature ' the question was dis- 
cussed, if moral distinctions are to be found in nature. The 
answer is, that if by natural we are to imderstand the oppo- 
site of miraculous, they are in nature, and also if by natural 
is to be imderstood the opposite of unusual ; but in the sense 
of natural as opposed to artificial, some virtues are said to be 
natural and others artificial. 

Experience always landed Hume in scepticism, but in his The i«medy 
really philosophical moods he was never willing to stay ^'^'■^P*^^^"™' 
there. He believed in an external world as much as the 
most ordinary individual who puts his foot on this firm 
earth. He no more doubted the existence of his mind than 
he doubted of his doubts. Nature provides a remedy for 
scepticism. Hume could not discover the connection between 
cause and eflect, but he never denied its existence nor the 
validity of our reasonings concerning it. ' Allow me to tell 
you,' he says in one place, ' that I never asserted so absurd 
a proposition as that anything might arise without a cause. 
I only maintained that our certainty of the falsehood of that 
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CHAP. XIII. proposition proceeded neither from intuition nor from 
demonstration, but from another source .... There are 
many dififerent kinds of certainty, but some are satisfactory 
to the mind, though perhaps none so reg;ular as the demon- 
strative kind.' 

Home » Hume refused the name of Deist, but it is probable that 

he would not have refrised to be called •^by the Ghreek 
equivalent, Theist. There is a story that once dining with 
a large company at the Baron d'Holbach's, the discourse 
turning on natural religion, Hume said that as for Atheists 
he did not believe there ever was one. ' You have been a 
little imfortunate,' said the baron ; * you are now at table 
with seventeen for the first time.' It is not generally 
admitted that Hume was a Theist. He came with his 
experience to find out if it could lead him to a demonstra- 
tion of the being of God. As in other cases, it came short. 
He hod never seen God, he was not with Him before the 
moimtains were brought forth. He saw effects in the world, 
but no agent producing them. He saw workmanship, but 
no hand at work. His experience did not reach a hand- 
breadth into the deep that is infinite. Hume, however, 
brings forward his objections avowedly as ' sceptical 
paradoxes' with a distinct affirmation that he does not 
approve of them. In the essay, *0f a Providence and 
Future State,' a philosopher of the sect of the Epicureans is 
supposed to address the common people of Athens. He 
urges them to abide by the ancient religious traditions of 
their forefathers, and not to attempt to establish religion 
upon reason. The religious philosophers indulge a rash 
curiosity. They excite doubts which they never satisfy — 
they paint in the most magnificent colours the order, beauty, 
and wise arrangement of the universe, and then ask if such 
a glorious display of intelligence could proceed from the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, or if chance could produce 
what the greatest genius can never sufficiently admire. 
This is an arg^umcnt from effects to causes. It is inferred 
from the order of the work that there must have been 
design and forethought in the worker. The Epicurean 
philosopher answers that he allows the argument to be solid 
so far as it goes, but its advocates must not pretend to 
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establish the conclusion in a greater latitude than the CHAP. XIII. 

phenomena of nature will justify. When we infer any 

particular cause from an efiect, we must proportion the one 

to the other, and can never be allowed to ascribe to the 

cause any qualities but what are exactly sufficient to produce 

the effect. We cannot return back upon the cause and 

infer other effects from it besides those by which it is known 

to us. No one merely from the sight of Zeuxis' pictures 

could know that he was also a statuary or architect. We Objections to 

may fairly conclude the workman to be possessed of the ^^®'*™' 

talents and taste displayed in his works, but we have no 

right to infer that he has any talents beyond what he 

manifests. Supposing the Deity to be the Author of the 

existence and order of the universe, we can ascribe to Him 

that precise degree of power, intelligence, and benevolence 

which appear in His workmanship, but nothing more. The 

supposition of frirther attributes is mere hypothesis, and so 

too is the supposition that in distant regions of space or 

periods of time there will be a more magnificent display of 

these attributes. We can never be allowed to mount up 

from the effect to the cause, and then descend downwards to 

infer any new effect from that cause. It is objected that as 

we reason from a half-finished building that it is a work of 

design and contrivance, and justly return to the cause to 

infer that the building will soon be finished, so may we 

infer the completion of what is wanting to the perfection of 

this world. If we find on the seashore the print of a human 

foot, we conclude that a man had passed that way, though 

the sand may have efitu^ed the print of the other foot. Why 

then may we not reason that the Author of Nature is capable 

of producing something greater than nature at present 

manifests P The answer is, human art and divine are not 

the same ; man is a being whom we know by experience, 

and from our knowledge of him and his works we can draw 

a hundred inferences of what may be expected from him. 

The print of a foot in the sand can only prove that there was 

some figfure adapted to it by which it was produced, but the 

print of a human foot proves likewise from our other 

experience that there was probably another foot which also 

left its impression. 'The case is not the same with our 
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CUAP. XIIL reasoningB firom the works of nature. The Deity is knowa 
to OS only by His prodactions, and is a single Being in the 
universe, not comprehended under any species or genus, 
from whose experienced attributes or qualities we can by 
analogy infer other attributes or qualities in Him. As the 
uniyerse shows wisdom and goodness, we infer wisdom and 
goodness. As it shows a particular d^fiee of these perfec- 
tions, we infer a particular d^ree of them precisely adapted 
to the effect which we examine.' 
Uncertaintr '^^ source of OUT mistake is said by the Epicurean 
of the analogy philosopher to be that we tacitly comdder ourselves as in the 
Tinei^ ' place of the Supreme Being, and conclude that 'He will 
human attri- ^ct on every occasion according to our ideas of what is 
reasonable. But the ordinary course of nature might 
convince us of the contrary. It is regulated by principles 
and maxims very different from ours. We cannot reason 
from ourselves to a Being so remote and incomprehensible, 
who bears much less analogy to any other being in the 
universe than the sun to a waxen taper.' Bolingbroke 
had already reasoned in this way with reference to 
the divine attributes of power and justice, but he did 
not hold his reasoning applicable to the attributes of 
wisdom and goodness. Hume proposes to introduce these 
objections as ' sceptical paradoxes,' nothing more than 
curious ; but in a note to the essay, where he speaks in his 
own person, he says it may be established as a maxim that, 
when any cause is known only by its particular effects, it 
must be impossible to infer any new effects from that 
* cause.' 
'Dialoffaeson It is still, however, not evident how far Hume agreed 
NaturSEeli- ^^j^ the philosophy of his Epiciirean philosopher. The 
subject was resumed in a tract, which was published after 
his death. This was called ' Dialogues on Natural Religion.' 
The principal disputants are Philo and Gleanthes. The one 
is a Sceptic, the other a Theist. The author of Hume's 
Life, John Hill Burton, says that Hume showed most 
sympathy with Gleanthes, and, indeed, very nearly professed 
the theistical doctrine fof his own. Philo says that the 
inquiry can never be concerning the being, but only 
concerning the nature of the Deity. The being of God is 
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not to be questioned. It is a truth self-evident. Nothing OHAP. Xin. 
exists without a cause, and the original cause of the 
universe we call God, and piously ascribe to TTiTn every 
perfection. But as all perfection is purely relative, we 
ought never to imagine that we can comprehend the 
attributes of the Divine Being, or suppose that His perfec- 
tions have any analogy or likeness to the perfections of a 
human creature. We justly ascribe to Him wisdom, thought, 
design, knowledge, because these words are honourable 
among men, and we have no other language nor other 
conception by which we can express our admiration of Him. 
But we must not think that His attributes have any 
resemblance to these qualities among men. He is infinitely 
superior to our limited view and comprehension, and is 
' more the object of worship iq the temple than of disputa- 
tion in the schools.' Cleanthes saw in the world but one 
great machine, subdivided into an iafinite number of lesser 
machines, which again admit of subdivision to a degree 
beyond what human senses and faculties can trace or 
explain. All these various machiaes, and even the most 
minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an accuracy 
which ravishes into admiration all men who have ever 
contemplated them. The curious adapting of means to ends 
throughout all nature resembles exactly, though it much 
exceeds, the productions of human contrivance, or human 
design. And since the effects resemble each other^ we are 
led to infer, by all the rules of analogy, that the causes also 
resemble each other, and that the Author of nature is in 
some way similar to man, though possessed of much greater 
faculties, proportioned to the grandeur of His work. By 
this argument, d posteriori, and by this argument alone, do 
we prove at once the existence of Deity and the likeness of 
the divine mind to the human. 

Fhilo answers that if we see a house we conclude with the Go^'^ "^^^^ 
greatest certainty that it had an architect or builder, because 
this is precisely the species of efiect which we have 
experienced to proceed from that species of cause. But we 
cannot affirm that the universe bears such resemblance to a 
house that we with the same certainty infer a similar cause, 
or that the analogy is here entire and perfect. 
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CHAP. xm. Cleanthes dwells on tlie resemblancey which he inaiiitAiiiii 
Oi^^^t ^ ^^^ slight, in the economy of final causes — ^the order, 
alwajBan proportion, and arrangement of every part And Philo 
dieai^^ ^ points out to Damea, another of the speakers, that Cleanthes 
tacitly allows that order, arrangement, or the adjustment of 
final causes, is not of itself any proof of design, but only so 
far as we have experienced it to proceed from design. For 
anything we know, d priori, matter may contain the ^ring 
or source of order originally within itself as well as mind, 
and there is no more difficulty in conceiving that the 
several elements, from an internal unknown cause, may fisdl 
into the most exquisite arrangement, than in conceiv- 
ing that these ideas in the great universal mind, from 
a like internal unknown cause, fall into the same arrange- 
ment. 

Cleanthes allows the equal possibility of both suppositions, 
but finds from experience that there is an original principle 
of order in mind, not in matter ; and as from similar effects 
we can infer similar causes, so he concludes that the adjust- 
ment of means to an end is the same in the universe as in a 
machine of himian contrivance, and, therefore, the causes of 
Thought may both must resemble each other. 

model of the Philo is scandalized with this comparison made between 
ttniverae. ^]^q mind of God and the created mind. Thought, design, 
or intelligence, he says, such as we discover in men and 
animals, is no more than one of the springs and principles of 
the universe, as well as heat and cold, attraction or repulsion, 
and a hundred others which fall under daily observation. 
Why should thought be the model of the whole imiverse ? 
It is true that in this minute globe of earth, stone, wood, 
brick, iron, brass have not an order or arrangement without 
human art or contrivance, but it does not follow that the 
imiverse has not its order without something similar to 
human art. Is a part of nature a rule for the whole ? Is a 
very small part a rule for the universe P This is not to be 
allowed. The inhabitants of other planets, have they 
thought, intelligence, and reason, or anything similar to 
these faculties in manP When nature has so extremely 
diversified her manner of operation in this small globe, can 
we imagine that she incessantly copies herself throughout 
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• 

the universe,* and if thought is confined to this narrow CHAP. xni. 
comer, with what propriety can we assign it as the original 
cause of all things P 

Cleanthes answers that if even in common life we assign Design in 
a cause for an event, it is no objection that we cannot assign j^J^ ^^ 
a cause for that cause, and answer every new question that 
may be started. What philosophy could submit to so rigid 
a rule? Philosophers, who confess ultimate causes to be 
unknown, are sensible that the most refined principles into 
which they trace the phenomena are still as inexplicable as 
the phenomena themselves are to the vulgar. The order and 
arrangement of nature, the curious adjustment of final causes, 
the place, use, and intention of every part and organ — aU 
these bespeak, in the clearest language, an intelligent Cause, 
an Author. The heavens and the earth give in the same 
testimony. The whole chorus of nature raises a hymn to 
the praise of the Creator. ' You alone,' says Cleanthes to 
Philo, ' or almost alone, disturb the general harmony. You 
start abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections. You ask me. 
What is the cause of the cause P I know not ; I care not ; 
that concerns not me. I have found a Deity, and here I 
stop my inquiry. Let them go further who are wiser or 
more enterprising.' 

Philo admits that the grandeur and magnificence of nature Nature does 
are arguments for Deity, but argues that on Cleanthes' Au\Eorlii-** 
d posteriori principles they become objections. He also points finite. 
out to Cleanthes that by confining himself to this method of 
reasoning he renounces all claim to infinity in any of the 
attributes of Deity. For as the cause ought to be propor- 
tioned to the efiect, and the efiect, so far as it &lls under 
our cognizance, is not infinite, we cannot ascribe this attribute 
to the Divine Being. Nor can we, on Cleanthes' principles, 
ascribe perfection to God, for there are many inexplicable 
difficulties in the works of nature which, if we allow a perfect 
Author to be proved d priori, are easily solved, and become 
only seeming difficulties, from the narrow capacity of man, 
who cannot trace infinite relations. But on the rigid final 

* Had the diBCOTeriee now known scarcely have made Philo reason after 
as morpholojorj and tjpology been thisfiuhion. 
known in Hume's day, he would 
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CHAP. xni. cause supposition these difficulties become real ; and further, 
were the world ever so perfect a production, it must still 
remain imcertain whether all the excellencies of the work 
can justly be ascribed to the workman. He may haye 
botched and bungled many worlds throughout an eternity. 
Ere this system was struck out much labour may have 
been lost^ many fruitless trials made, and a slow but con* 
tinual improvement in the art of world-making carried 
on during infinite ages. Nor by this reasoning solely 
can we prove the unity of Gk>d as in a piece of human work- 
manship — ^a house, a ship, or a city ; though unity be in 
the work, a great number of men may be employed in 
working. 

In an essay on the ' Natural History of Religion/ Hume, 
speaking in his own person, clearly declares himself on the 
side of Theism. The whole frame of nature, he says, bespeaks 
an intelligent Author; and no rational inquirer can, after 
serious reflection, suspend his belief a moment with regard to 
the primary principles of genuine Theism and religion. This 
belief Hume thinks is not an original instinct or primary 
impression. It is the result of reasoning. There are nations 
without any sentiment of religion, and there are no two 
nations, perhaps no two men, that ever precisely agreed in 
their religious ideas. By studying the works of nature we 
come inevitably to the conclusion that there is an Author of 
nature ; but if we leave the works of nature, and trace the 
footsteps of invisible power in the various and contrary 
events of life, we are necessarily led to Polytheism. From 
this Hume argues that Polytheism preceded Monotheism. 
The apparently capricious powers of nature would be the 
first divinities — beings corresponding to the elves and fairies 
of our ancestors. As men advanced in the knowledge of 
nature, they would see that the work of nature could not be 
ascribed to these deities. The idea of the unity of God being 
once reached, the human mind could never again lose sight 
of it. The intelligent Pagans never ascribed the origin and 
fabric of the universe to these imperfect beings. Hesiod and 
Homer suppose gods and men to have sprung equally &om 
the unknown powers of nature. Ovid speaks of the creating 
Deity in the doubtful terms, * Quisquis fuit ille Deorum ; ' 



Polytheism 

preceded 

Monotheism. 
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and Diodorus Siculus, beginning his work with the enumera- CHAP. XIII. 
tion of the most reasonable opinions concerning the origin 
of the world, makes no mention of a Deity, or intelligent 
mind. Hume denies the universality of the religious senti- 
ment in order that he may deny the existence of a primary 
instinct, which, as a mere experimental philosopher, he was 
boond to do ; yet here, as in other places, he is forced to go 
beyond his own philosophy to find a rational explanation of 
the phenomena of religion. A people, he says, destitute of 
religion are but a few degrees removed from the brute. And 
again, he says, that if the propensity to believe in invisible 
intelligent power be not an original instinct, it is, at least, 
a general attendant on human nature, and may be considered 
as a mark or stamp which the Divine workman has set upon 
His work, and * nothing, surely, could more dignify mankind 
than to be thus selected from all other parts of the creation 
to bear the image or impression of the universal Creator. 
What a noble privilege is it of human reason to attain the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, and from the visible works 
of nature be enabled to infer so sublime a principle as its 
Supreme Creator ! ' After saying all this, Hume's natural 
disli](e to religion comes upon him. He finds ignorance the 
mother of devotion, revolts at the corruptions of theological 
systems and the evils to which they have given rise, and 
finally sinks into his wonted scepticism, finding that all is 
an * inexplicable mystery ; ' that the result of inquiry is, 
' doubt and uncertainty, from which our only escape is into 
the calm though obscure regions of philosophy.' 

Hume was in Paris about two years after the great On miracles, 
excitement that had been raised by the miracles supposed 
to have been performed at the tomb of the Abb^ Paris. He 
had many conversations with the priests about the reality 
of these and other miracles. A Jesuit of La Fleche once 
answered Himie that the same objections which he urged 
against Catholic miracles were valid against those of the 
Oospel. Hume says he admitted this as a sufficient answer. 
If there are no real miracles but those recorded in the Bible, 
they become so exceptionable that there is a very strong 
probability against their being genuine. The order of nature 
is visible to us ; a Gospel miracle comes to us only on the 

VOL. III. P 
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CHAP. XIII. authority of testimony ; which, then, is the stronger evidence, 
our senses or testimony ? Archbishop TiUotaon had already 
weighed the question in argiung against the doctrine of 
the ' real presence.' This doctrine might have the authority 
of Scripture or tradition, but these cannot overbelanoe the 
testimony of our senses. The Apostles saw the miracles of 
Jesus. To them the evidence was equal to the evidence of 
the senses ; but to us, who have only their testimony, it is 
not equal. When we believe anything on human testimony, 
the principle of our belief is founded on an observationL of the 
veracity of human testimony, and of the usual conformity of 
facts to the reports of witnesses. Here all the experiments 
and observations give a probability in favour of the truth of 
that to which testimony is made. But when the fact attested 
is such a one as has seldom fallen under our observatioii, 
there is a contest of two opposite experiences. The Indian 
prince who refused to believe the first relations concerning 
the effects of frost reasoned justly. It required very strong 
testimony to engage his assent to facts which bore so little 
analogy to the events of which he had constant and uniform 
experience. The action of frost was not contrary to his 
experience, but it was not conformable to it. It was ^nz- 
ordinary, not miraculous. In a wider knowledge of nature 
it was foimd to be within the operations of nature. A miracle 
Hume defines as a violation of the laws of nature ; and as a 
firm and imalterable experience has established these laws, 
the proof against a miracle is as entire as any argument from 
experience can posssbly be. The Indian prince rightly 
required strong testimony to believe in ice, but no testimony 
is sufficient to evidence a miracle. 

Hume refuted. No writer on miracles omits to notice Hume. To refute 
him has been the ambition of every Christian apologist for 
the last hundred years ; but what could really be said in 
reply was said in his lifetime. It is recorded of a professor 
in the University of Edinburgh that he annually refuted the 
great sceptic, and with as much complacency as regularity. 
A portion of his lectures was always introduced with the 
words — * Having considered these different systems, I will 
now, gentlemen, proceed to refute the ingenious theories of 
our late respected townsman, Mr. David Hume.' As there 
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ally was but one answer, that answer has been repeated CHAP. XIII. 
ith variations and amplifications by all who have undertaken 

meet his objections. 

William Adams, who is described as chaplain to the Bishop ^7 WOliam 

' Llandaff, was one of the first who wrote on miraclies with 

ference to Hume's argument. Adams at once objected to 

le definition of miracle as a ' transgression of the law of 

iture.' If the Author of nature performs any work different 

om what we see going on every day, He does not thereby 

olate or transgress any law. He does not even depart 

om the order of nature, but only from what we know of the 

der of nature. Our idea of a natural law is nothing more 

an our observation of what usually goes on in the world. 

is not contrary to nature that the dead should be raised, 
' that the winds should be controlled by a word. It only 
ipposes a power in nature greater than what is manifested 

our daily exx)erience. Our individual observation may 
atify to a uniformity of sequences in nature, but we have 
> right to make this the imiversal measure where so much 
idently lies beyond our knowledge. Extraordinary occasions 
ay require extraordinary manifestations of power. For 
e truth of these we must depend on testimony. If they 
oame frequent they would cease to be extraordinary, and 

cease to serve the end for which a miracle is wrought, 
tie uniformity of nature must be acknowledged before we 
n acknowledge a miracle. This, says Adams, is a position 
bich has been laid down by all who write in defence of 
iracles, and he expresses wonder to see it now pleaded as 
Knsive against them. Adams sometimes speaks of God 
langing or subverting His laws, which are not much better 
3rdB than ' transgressing ' or * violating.' He confesses a 
loessity of speaking in this way, for a miracle is apparently 
subversion of law, but in reality it is conformable to nature, 
lis was taking the force out of the distinction which Himie 
ide between the extraordinary and the miraculous. 
It appears from Dr. Campbell's * Dissertation on Miracles,' By Dr. Gamp- 
At Hume in the first edition of his * Essay ' maintained the ^^* 
ipossibility of miracles. Some of the reasoning still looks 

that direction, and many who replied to Hume argued 
ainst the thesis that miracles are impossible. In the early 
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CHAP. XIII. editions there was a passage whicli read thus — * Upon the 
whole, it appears that no testimony for any kind of mirade 
can ever ])osbil)ly amount to a probability, much less to a 
proof/ The passage now reads thus — * Upon the whole, it 
appears that no testimony for any kind of miracle haB eyer 
amounted to probability, much less to a proof.' This fisdrly 
changes the question firom possibility to probability. While 
Hume maintained that miracles were improbable, CampbeQ 
held that they were not only probable, and might be proved 
from testimony, but that the miracles on which our belief in 
Christianity is founded are sufficiently attested. 
I'oatimony Campbell refuses to admit that our belief in testimony has 

enco*'*^"' its foimdation in experience. He regards it rather as an 
original instinct or intuition. It is not, therefore^ to be put 
into the balance against experience. He makes this simj^e 
illustration of the case between him and Hume : — ^He lived 
near a ferry ; he had seen the ferry-boat cross the river a 
thousand times and return safe. One day a stranger comes 
to his door and seriously tells him that the boat is lost ; he 
stood on the bank, and saw it upset. Here is what Hume 
would call ' a contest of opposite experiences ; ' but Campbell 
maintains that his having seen the boat cross and recross a 
thousand times in safety is no proof against the testimony of 
the stranger — that must be overthrown by contrary testi- 
mony. Another person testifies that he had seen the boat 
safe ; that it has not been upset. Here the things balanced 
are homogcneal, here is testimony against testimony ; but 
until the second testimony came there was no inconsistency 
in believing that, though the boat had crossed a thousand 
times in safety, it was now upset. The application of this 
illustration might be charged with a fallacy. It might be said 
that we have experience that boats are upset, but we have 
none that dead men are raised to life. But in making this 
objection we should be carrpng with the word experience on 
ambiguity which Campbell is careful to mark. Did Hume 
mean by experience his own, personally P If so, there is no 
fallacy in Campbell's illustration. He nuiy never have seen 
a ferry-boat upset. Did Hume mean by experience that of 
men in general ? If so, what did he know of other men'* 
experience ex<'ept ]>y testimony ? This boasted uniformitr 
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of nature, then, has only testimony for its foundation, the CHAP. XIII. 

same as that on which miracles depend ; so that testimony 

really forms the greater part of that experience which was to 
OTerthrow the validity of testimony. To make Hume's case 
valid, evidence is required from experience that ferry-boats 
have never been upset. This is a considerable change from 
Dr. Tillotson's argument about transubstantiation, with 
Irhich Hume began his ' Essay.' That argument rested on 
the superiority of sense over testimony. The Apostles saw 
the miracles of Jesus ; they had the evidence of their senses. 
But if our senses cannot be trusted, — if what appears bread 
and wine is not bread and wine, but flesh and blood, — we 
overthrow not only testimony, but the evidence on which 
testimony rests, which is the veracity of sense. Here the 
things opposed are the evidence of our senses and an ex- 
ternal authority. In Hume's argument the opposition is 
between his own personal experience, added to what he 
knows traditionally of the general experience of mankind, 
and an external testimony of certain facts which, though out 
of the range both of general experience and his own experi- Miracles not 
ence personally, are yet not incompatible with either. This 
seems to be the force of Campbell's argument, but Hume had 
sheltered himself by a subtle distinction which it was neces- 
sary to examine. The Indian prince who did not believe in 
ice because he had never seen it, and could not conceive the 
possibility of it, having no conception of the conditions on 
which its existence was possible, reasoned rightly on the 
whole. It required strong testimony to convince him. 
Both sides agree in this. Both sides also agree that the 
testimony might be such as it would be imreasonable for him 
to reject. Hume says that his unbelief might be overcome 
by testimony, because, though it is not conformable to his ex- 
perienee that water shoidd be turned into ice, it is yet not 
contrary to it. This is just what Campbell says of miracles. 
They are not contrary to our experience, but they are out- 
side of it or not conformable to it. Our acquaintance with 
the laws of nature is only partial. In the idea of a miracle 
as contrary to experience, Hume is still working upon his 
definition that it is * a transgression of law,' which Campbell 
of course rejects. To illustrate his meaning, Hume says it 
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CHAP. XIII. is no miracle that a man in seeming good health should die 
suddenly, but it is a miracle that a dead man should rise to 
life. The main difiference here is, according to Campbell, 
that the one is commons-conformable to experience, — ^the 
other is not conformable to experience. The Indian prince 
would not have been more unreasonable in refusing on the 
strongest testimony to believe in ice than we should be in 
reAis^g on the same testimony to believe that a man was 
raised from the dead. 

Hume grants But Hume comes even nearer to his opponents than this. 

of miradl«i''^ He grants that there may possibly be ' miracles, or violations 
of the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of 
proof from human testimony.' There may be ; but he does 
not grant that there has been. Suppose, he says, there was 
a universal testimony that for the first eight days in 
January, 1600, there was a total darkness over the whole 
earth. Such a testimony ought to be received by philoso- 
phers, and the cause of the miracle investigated. By 
' miracle ' Hume evidently means here something natural, 
for philosophers are to investigate the cause of it. But this 
is not surely the kind of ' miracle ' concerning which he 
wrote his * Essay ; ' yet into something of this kind Dr. 
Campbell resolves all the miracles which he defends, — 
miracles which are variations from the usual course of 
nature, but not violations of the actual system of nature. 
The conclusion is, that the kind of miracle against which 
Hume writes is a kind of miracle whose existence Chris- 
tians, as represented by Dr. Campbell, do not profess to 
believe. 

Bwliop John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, wirote * The Criterion ; 

mirawlee.^'^ or. Rules by which the True Miracles in the New Testament 
are distinguished from the spurious Miracles of Pagans and 
Papists.' Douglas connects Hume's argument against 
miracles with his doctrine of cause and effect. It is only 
when our experience connects a cause with a particular 
effect that we believe it. Testimony is not sufficient. The 
plain inference made by Douglas is that Hume's argument 
proves too much. It is equally valid against the Christian 
miracles, and everything wonderftil in nature which has not 
yet come within the narrow limits of our experience. Douglas 
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assumes the omnipotency of God, and from that reasons for CHAP. XIII. 
miracles. He notices the contradiction pointed out by 
Campbell, that Hume in the plainest terms admits that human 
testimony may in some cases give credibility to a miracle. 
He also noticed a limitation which Hume expressly wished 
should be noticed, that only such miracles as are made the 
faundaiion of a new system of religion cannot be made credible 
by testimony. His previous reasoning had struck at all 
miracles; but *he is lost in a labyrinth, surely,' says the 
author of * The Criterion,* * when he now applies it only to 
miracles connected with religion.' Bishop Douglas argues 
for the necessity of revelation. Socrates had seen this 
necessity when he told Alcibiades of a Great Teacher who 
was to teach men their duty towards God and man. The 
expediency of a revelation involves the expediency of miracles. 
The ' rules ' for testing miracles are that the accounts be not 
published too long after the time when the miracles were 
said to have been performed, nor distant from the place ; and 
if published at the time and place, not allowed to pass 
without examination. The ' Life of ApoUonius Tyanaeus,' 
by Philostratus, was not published till a hundred years 
after the death of the hero. Moreover, the whole of that 
biography is made up of imitations of New Testament 
miracles. The ' Life of Ignatius,' by Ribadeneira, in the 
first two editions contained no miracles. These were first 
inserted in an abridgment printed at Ypres in 1612, fifty- 
five years after the death of Ignatius. Bishop Douglas 
examines at some length the miracles said to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abb^ Paris, and does not find 
that they were so wonderful as the cures of Valentine Great- 
rakes, which were attested not only by the Bishop of Dromore, 
but by such rational theologians as Dr. Cudworth, Henry 
More, Bishop Wilkins, and Bishop Patrick, with many 
eminent physicians, and yet th^' were not accounted miracles. 

The introductory part of Dr. Paley's * Evidences of Chris- Dr Tuley on 
tianity ' is devoted to Hume's argument ; but Paley only J^;;^^^*" *'*8^- 
repeats, in a condensed form, the substance of Dr. Campbell's 
dissertation. The very first sentence of Paley's book assures 
us that the writer is a man who understands an argument 
and can reason calmly. The previous advocates of Christianity 
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CHAP. xm. generally held it necessary to exalt the light of the GkMpel, 
and to contrast with it the darkness and insufficiency of 
natural religion. This was done under the belief that the 
Deists had exalted the light of natural religion so as to make 
Christianity unnecessary. Paley at once states the case as 
it appears to every dispassionate and unbiassed mind. It is 
unnecessary to prove that mankind stood in need of a revela- 
tion, because, he says, ' I have met with no serious person 
who thinks that even under the Christian revelation we 
have too much light.' On the supposition that there is a 
Creator and Governor of the world, and a future life for 
man, it is not unlikely that God woidd give a revelation. 
The probability that God woidd acquaint men with the fact 
of the future life is not greater than the probability that 
lie woidd do it by miracles. To say that these doctrines, or 
the facts connected with them, are violently improbable, is a 
prejudication which should be resisted. Hume's position is 
stated to be that it is contrary to experience that a miracle 
should be true, but not contrary to experience that testimony 
Contrarj- to should be false. The narrative of a fact, Paley says, is only 
dciiiied. contrary to experience when the fact is related to have 

existed at such a time and place, at which time and place, 
we being present, did not perceive it to exist. This is 
properly contrary to experience. This was Tillotson's 
contrariety. There is no intelligible meaning that can be 
attached to the words contrary to experience, except that we 
ourselves have not experienced anything of the kind related, 
or that such a tiling has not been generally experienced by 
others. We cannot say that unirersal experience is against 
it, for that would bo to assume the whole question. Paley 
accepts it as a fair statement of the controversy, * whether it 
be more improbable that the miracle should be true, or the 
testimony false ;' and he asks, in argumentative justice, that 
in considering the probability of the miracle we should be 
allowed to take in all that we know of the existence, power, 
and disposition of the Deity. A miracle will appear more 
incredible to one who does not believe in God than to one 
who does ; and more improbable when no purpose can be 
assigned, than when it is done on an occasion which seems 
to require it. Paley concludes by defending the Christian 
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miracles as well attested, and showing that some pretended CHAP. XUI. 
miracles are not well attested. 

Bishop Warburton wrote * Remarks on Hume's " Natural Bishop War- 
History of Religion."' They are not of much value; in i Nati^^Hia- 
fiujt, this is one of Warburton's poorest performances. His ^J7 of Beli- 
words were many and strong, his arguments few and feeble. 
Warburton defended Christianity by throwing mud at its 
opponents. He denied that Polytheism preceded Mono- 
theism. His argument was ' the authority of an old book.' 
When Warburton reviewed Bolingbroke, he extolled Toland 
and Tindal as good reasoners. He described them as men 
who really had something to say, and could say it ; ' but as 
for Bolingbroke, he was the mere essence of emptiness 
and nonentity.' Now that Hume is to be brow-beaten, 
Bolingbroke is extolled as a man who knew how to reason ; 
but as for Hume, he ' insults common sense,' and defends 
' dogmatical nonsense with scepticism still more non- 
sensicaL'* 

We have abstained hitherto from any remarks on Leland's ^'- Iceland on 
' View of the Deistical Writers.' Leland was industrious, 
he had good intentions, he was disposed to be candid, and 
yet he is one-sided. His book does not deserve the reliance 
which has generally been placed on it. Two of the writers 
especially were entirely beyond him. These were Hobbes 
and Hume. Of the former he does not say much ; of the 
latter he says a great deal too much. He is most successful 
with Bolingbroke. He fails entirely with Hume. He says 
that the tendency of Hume's writings is to confound rather 
than to enlighten the understanding. But this depends on 
the character of the understanding. He marks a few 
things in Hume's writings that ' strike at the foundations of 
natural religion.' When Leland wrote this, the * Dialogues 
on Natural Religion' had not been published, so the 
reference was probably to the essay on * Providence and a 
Future State.' Hume, as we have seen, distinctly avows 
that he did not approve the principles advocated by the 
Epicurean philosopher. The extent to which he did agree 

* The 'Remarks* were published Warburton, with the addition of a 
brCbdell in 1777, aa written by Bishop few lines at the beginning and a few 
ifiixtl, in the form of a letter to Bishop at the end. 
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CHAF. XIII. with him, as expressed in a note at the end, is only 
unfavourable to natural religion as different people maj 
view it differently. The impossibility of tracing the comiec- 
tion between cause and effect Leland would have been 
willing to pass by as a display of metaphysical subtlety, if 
Hume had not made it the foundation of conclnsiaiu 
relating to matters of great importance. But this was just 
one of the things which Hume denied he had ever done. 
The inquiry was limited to the question of the source whence 
we have the idea of power in causation. The answer is that 
it is from experience, and not from intuition or demonstra- 
tion, but the &ct of its existence and the validity of our 
arguments depending on it remain the same. Following his 
own interpretation of Hume's doctrine of causation, Leland 
finds Hume inconsistent, when treating of liberty and 
necessity he speaks of necessary connection. 
The limitation It may be some excuse for Dr. Leland that he was not 
anramrat^ alone in supposing that Hume's principles were un&vouraUe 
to natural religion. The objection which Hume put into 
the mouth of Philo, that we had no groxmd for ascribing to 
the cause more than we found in the effect, did not invali- 
date the argument from design, but it showed that it had 
limitations. It might prove a Creator, but it did not prove 
an Infinite. It might prove that there was some analogy 
between the mind of God and the mind of man, but it conld 
not annihilate the manifest interval between the Divine and 
the human. Yet the things suggested by Philo have been 
taken into account by all philosophical Theists. They are to 
be found in Plato and Plotinus, in John Scotus Erigena and 
Benedict Spinoza. The acknowledgment of them has caused 
all philosophy of religion to be charged with Pantheism. 
Reason and The result of Hume's criticism of the design argument has 
faith. been finally settled by Kai\t. In the pure reason which 

leads to scepticism, it loses its force, but it finds it again in 
what Kant calls the practical reason. It is valid as far as it 
goes. In concluding his Essay on Miracles, Hume said with 
a sneer that our religion is not founded on reason but on 
faith. Those who replied to him found at least that it was 
not against reason. The internal sense which men have of 
the truth of religion is properly called faith ; not that it 
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is opposed to reason, nor in the sense of implicit reliance on CHAP. xni. 

authority, but as designating a state of mind rather than an 

act of the mind. In this sense the most devout and rational 

Christians of the present day will not object to taking 

Hume's conclusion seriously, that the foundation of our 

belief in Christianity is not from a process of reasoning 

oonoeming miracles, or any other external evidence, but 

really has its foundation in something which is called ^atM. 

Why should Hume have sneered at this P He had proved 

that reason, as he understood it, had failed in everything, 

anren in proving its own existence. He had shown, too, that 

our only escape from scepticism was to ret\im to reason, 

such as it is, and to put faith in it. So that a rational faith 

laally ia> practical reason. 

Himie's biographer, Mr. Burton, claims that Hume's Home as a 
place should be not among the sceptics, but among the ^ ^*°^ ^* 
philosophers of the porch. There is some justice in this 
daim when the easy French philosophy is put off. Hume's 
cliaracter is that of the genuine Stoic — calm, patient, 
unbiassed, self-sacrificing. In the Essays on Epicurean, 
Stoic, Platonist, and Sceptic, each of the philosophers is 
made to speak as if Hume felt that each of them had some 
truth on his side. Though avowedly a disciple of the 
experimental philosophy, his eagerness to follow principles 
to their last results continually leads him to some region 
wUch that philosophy forbids its disciples to .enter. He 
refnaed to engage in controversy. The agitation of mind 
which that kind of gladiatorship produces, he did not think 
oonducive to the discovery of truth. When Dr. Campbell, 
through his friend Dr. Blair, submitted to him the 
manuscript of the ' Dissertation on Miracles,' Hume sent to 
Oompbell one of the kindest letters ever written. If it had His Christian 
not the name of Christian, it had the reality without the '^^^^ 
name. To Dr. Blair he wrote that whenever they met it 
must be with the understanding that no subjects relating to 
hia profession were to be introduced in their conversation. 
He had made up his mind ; and such subjects might destroy 
the good feeling which existed between them. The entire 
mnplirity of Hume's character, as delineated by his friends, 
ia in keeping with all that we know of him from his 
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CHAP. XIII. writings. It is traditionally recorded that his mother, 
speaking of her son David, once said, ' Our Davie's a fine, 
good-natured cratur, but uncommon wake-minded.' It ii 
possible that David, destitute of the religious elem»t» 
without prejudice or bias, may have appeared to his devtmt 
mother precisely in this light. 

The eighteenth century had so many men remarkable ibr 
their virtues, their great human gifts, and iheir practical 
common sense, that we often wish it were possible to 
vindicate it from the usual charge of irreligion. But all the 
evidence seems against us. Hume says that the clergy had 
lost their credit; their pretensions and doctrines were 
ridicided ; and even religion could scarcely support itself in 
the WOTld. We have the same testimony firom Bishq) 
Butler, Archbishop Seeker, and others. Hume's mind was 
DeBcient in essentially pagan, without one Shemitic element. There if 
tho roligioufl j^^ great man of whom we know anything who had by nature 
so little of the sentiment of religion. The whole spirit of 
the Bible was alien to him. He does not seem to have had 
even a taste for its literature or its lessons of human wisdom. 
In every great English writer, passages, similes, or illustra- 
tions from Scripture are plentiful in almost every page, 
interweaving themselves in their happiest sentences ; but in 
all Hume's philosophical writings we have marked only two 
references to the Scriptures. One of them is about the 
treasures of Hezekiah. It is introduced in a political essay, 
and with the indiflferent words, if I remember right In the 
whole history of his life there is but one occasion where he 
ever manifests the least sense for religious feeling. When 
in London he learned of the death of his mother. His 
sorrow was overwhelming. His friend Mr. Boyle said to 
him, * You owe this uncommon grief to having thrown off 
the principles of religion, for if you had not, you would have 
been consoled with the firm belief that the good lady, who 
was not only the best of mothers, but the most pious of 
Christians, was completely happy in the realms of the just,' 
To which Hume answered, * Though I throw out my specu- 
lations to entertain the learned and metaphj^sical world, yet 
in other things I do not think so differently from the rest of 
the world as you imagine.' This is a solitary instance, and, 
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if really genuine, is altogether exceptional. When he drew CHAP. xm. 
near his own end, with all his faculties entire, he amused 
liiinself and his friends with jests about crossing the Styx, 
and how he would banter old Charon, and detain him as 
long as he could on this side the river before he entered the 
ferry-boat.* 

Hume's principles, of necessity, made him many enemies. Hia meekness. 
We may praise the zeal of those who opposed him, but we 
can also admire the calm, self-possessed spirit which bore the 
cipposition with meekness and patience. There is a story, 
well authenticated, that when an old man, and very heavy, 
lie fell into the swamp at the bottom of the wall that 
surrounded Edinburgh Castle. He was unable to get out, 
and in great dread of there ending his life, he called to an 
old woman for assistance. The old woman told him that he ??J/^?* ^^* 
was * Mr. Hume the Deist, and she woidd help none of him.' peating the 
* But, my good woman,' said Hume piteously, * does not ^^^^ 
your religion teach you to do good even to your enemies?' 
' That may be,' she replied, * but ye shall'na come out o' that 
tQl ye become a Christian yoursel', and repeat the Lord's 
Prayer and the Belief He performed the task, and got the 
promised assistance. David Hume is not the first whom 
ability to say the Creed has helped out of a ditch. 

^ What is here said of Hume is the as an argument against the alleged 

•abstonce of an article which was consolatory effect of religion, that all 

written for the Contemporary Review, the religious men he had met with 

Mia J, 1869. llie Editor, the late Dean were melancholy persons. ' The sight 

of Ouiterburjr, added the following of you/ replied Home, ' is enough to 

note: — A saying of Bishop Home to make a religious man melancholy at 

Home iUostates this defect in the any time.' 
sceptic's cfaancter. Hume had used it 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE * THREE DENOMINATIONS.*— OC5CA8IONAL PAPERS. ^EXETBI 

CX)XTROVER8Y. SALTERS' HALL OONFERBNCB. EDMTirD 

( AI^\MY. — ^DR. CHANDLER. — ^DR. BENSON. ^HENRT GROATS.— 

DR. LARDNER. DR. LOWMAN. LORD BARRINGTON. — DB. 

WATTS. — DR. DODDRnXSE. — CALEB FLEMING. ^HUGU FAEMEK. 

DR. JAMES FOSTER. ROBERT ROBINSON. DR. J0H5 

TAYLOR. DR. PRICE. DR. PRIESTLEY. ^THEOPHILITS LUKlh 

SEY. DR. JEBB. — DR. DISNEY EDWARD EVANSON. — 

GILBERT WAKEFIEIJ). ^EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

• The Three A T the end of the seventeenth century the Piesbyierians, 
Denomina- J\ ^^ ^^ j^^^^ ^^^^ separated from the Independents. 

The chief cause of their separation was a departure from the 
doctrines of Calvin. Since their ejection in 1662, the 
Presbyterian leaders, in their progress to a more liberal 
theology, had kept pace with the rational Divines of the 
Established Church. This was due in a great measure to 
the influence of Baxter. He not only modified the harsher 
features of the theology of Calvin, but he opposed the prin- 
ciple of enforced subscription to articles of faith. By the 
beginning of the eighteenth century a new generation of 
Presbyterians had arisen. They had still scruples aboat 
conformity, but they lived in hope of concessions which 
would enable them to conform. Though separated ecclesi- 
astically from the Independents, they were generally classed 
as constituting along with the Baptists — * The Three De- 
nominations.' We shall speak of them separately, but the 
three denominations so often acted together in defence of 
ihcir common interests that the distinction, espeeiallv be- 
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tween the Presbyterians and the Independents, is not always CHAP. XTV. 
elear. It will be seen, too, that they are not to be definitely 
marked off from each other on grounds of doctrine. The 
three denominations have each had among them CalvinistSi 
Arminians, Arians, and Socinians. 

It is difficiilt to form an estimate of the influence or im- Extentof their 
portance of the Nonconformists at the beginning of the last j^*^ce" 
eentury. They were evidently considerable, though far 
short of what might have been expected from the strength 
, of the Presbyterians at the time of the Restoration. Bishop 
Burnet says that he remembered the churches in London, 
after the ejection of the Nonconformists, as very poorly 
attended ; but by the end of the century he did not know 
of many that had not overflowing congregations. For this 
change many causes might be assigned. The generation 
c that had personal grievances had passed away. Between the 
[ Restoration and the Bevolution, it was not legal to form 
Nonconformist congregations, and after the Revolution the 
liberal spirit of the rulers of the Church made it unneces- 
sary. There was, besides, a continual hope of comprehen- 
BLon^ and the practice of occasional conformity was very 
general among the Presbyterians. During the reign of 
Queen Anne, * High Church and Sacheverell ' was the re- 
ligion of the mob. Liberal bishops and Presbyterian 
preachers then became companions in tribulation. Lost 
tithes were restored, and new churches built by command of 
the State. A bill was passed against occasional conformity, 
and another for the prevention of schism. The last was in- 
tended to suppress the Nonconformist Academies. The 
Queen, however, died on the very day in which the act was 
to come into operation. The accession of the House of 
Hanover brought back liberty and toleration. 

It is hard to decide which was more fatal to the interests Decline of. 
of the Presbyterians, oppression or toleration. The grounds ria^,^ 
of their separation, apart from personal or accidental circum- 
stances, were not sufiBcient to warrant great sacrifices. They 
saw men in the Church doing the work which they wished 
to do. The subscription required by the Act of Uniformity 
was rigid in words, but in reality it had great tension. The 
di£Bculties were magnified by the more rigid Noncon- 
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CHAP. XIV. formists, but there were always some the object of whose 
separation was to effect greater freedom within the ChoietL 
This was probably true of the great body of Presbyterians. 
There is distinct evidence that the Presbyterians^ as a sepa^ 
rate body, were visibly on the decline. Their congregatioiiB 
were not numerous, and showed no signs of increase. 
Calamy describes even Sylvester's congregation as compara- 
tively but a ' handful.' Nonconformist quarrels have always 
had a peculiar malignity. The contending parties have 
generally been implacable, and people who hated quarrelling 
could generally find peace by going to the parish church. 
The smallness of the congregations and the uncertainly of 
any settled maintenance for the ministers may have had a 
considerable share in determining many of their best men 
at this date to abandon the Nonconformist cause. They 
may have been, to use Dr. Doddridge's words, * starved into 
a good opinion of conformity.' Oalamy* gives a long list 
of Presbyterian ministers and students who in the second 
decade of the century conformed to the Established Church. 
In this list are the names of Joseph Butler and his friend 
Seeker, who lived to be Archbishop of Canterbury. About 
the same time, Isaac Madox, who died Bishop of Wor- 
cester, left the Presbyterians, and Josiah Hort, after- 
wards Archbishop of Tuam, whom Dr. "Watts describes as 
one of his fellow-students, and 'the greatest genius in 
Mr. Rowe's academy.' The Presbyterian cause continued 
to decline during the whole of the century. The orthodox 
among them either conformed or went with the other 
Dissenters ; while the remnant became Arian, and ultimately 
Unitiirian. 

V^^9^^' *The Occasional Papers,'! begun in 1716, were written 

by Presbyterians. They are a fair index of the general tone 
of that party, both in politics and religion. The editor said, 
in the advertisement, that he was to defend the ' cause of 
truth, liberty, and Catholic Christianity.' He was to eschew 
alike * the bigot, the party man, the affected and the lewd 
profancr of the name of free-thinker.' The first paper is on 

* ' Life and Times,' vol. ii., p. 503. tho same as those with the same 
Ed. 1829. ntime mentioned in Vol. ii., p. 245. 

t 'Vhm Bcrie« of papers was not 
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* Bigotry/ and is ascribed to Dr. Benjamin Grosvenor. CHAP. XIV. 
Bigotry was not confined to those who shouted * High Church q^^ < n^trv • 
and Sacheverell.' The writer found many violent bigots 
among the sects, and there was even, he said, a * bigotry for 
Deism and pretended free- thinking/ A man with an 
inquiring and ingenuous mind, Dr. Grosvenor describes as 
the glory of human nature, the ornament of Christianity, 
and the truest friend of the public peace. 

In the second paper, Dr. Samuel Wright delineated the The character 
character of a Protestant. He was one who believed in the ^* P«>te8t- 
perfection of Scripture, and went to it alone as his rule of 
£uth. There was a time, the writer said, when the Church 
of England was the great defence of the Reformation ; but 
now the cry of * the Church ' was raised as if the Church of 
England was not identified with the cause of Protestantism. 
Dr. John Evans, in another paper, expounded the principle 
of State supremacy in religion, which he regarded as the 
protection of our civil liberties. Simon Browne followed 
with a clear exposition of the duty of the civil magistrate, 
which was to protect the State and check all that was 
injurious to it ; but not otherwise to interfere with men's 
conscience. The writer also proposed, as an expedient for 
promoting harmony among Protestants, that all matters of 
opinion be left open, and that there be full liberty for every 
one to follow his own convictions. The unity of the Spirit 
was to be kept in the bond of peace, and not by contentions 
and disputings. 

In a paper on * Orthodoxy,' the writer maintained the On 'Ortho- 
inconsistency of creeds with the principle of a Protestant ^^^* 
Church. Protestants take the Bible as their rule of faith. 
They confess that they cannot make an infallible interpreta- 
tion, and yet they put their fallible creed in the place of 
the infallible Scriptures. This notion of * orthodoxy ' was 
consistent among Romaif Catholics, but Protestants are 
under the law of liberty. By keeping to the Scriptures, we 
have a stable faith, but by following the creed-makers we 
are carried about with every wind of doctrine. One paper 
prescribes following the word of God only, as the best 
method of putting an end to uncharitable disputes about the 
Trinity. 

VOL. III. Q 
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CilAr. XIV. Tho rise of Arianism among the Presbyterians in Dublin 
BiM ofArian- ^»8 bccn already noticed in the account of Thomas Emlyn. 
umamon^the Qe was prosecutcd, condemned^ expelled^ fined, and impri- 
* "*^* soncd. Such was the orthodox zeal of the Irish Presby- 
terians. It 18 as difficult to trace the course of heresy as of 
any other infectious disease. Arianism, suppressed by the 
united force of Church and State in Ireland, broke out again 
among the Presbyterians of Exeter, and gave rise to con- 
troversies which convulsed the three denominations. James 
Pierce, one of the ministers in Exeter, had read Clarke and 
AMiiston. He had some yague doubts about the common 
doctrine of the Trinity, but they had not taken any definite 
form. He was in this state of mind when he accepted the 
invitation to become pastor of the Exeter congregation. He 
said nothing about his doubts, regarding the subject as one 
that belonged mainly to speculation. He did not allude to 
it in his sermons; but this omission subjected him to the 
suspicion of heresy. His defence was that he had found 
among Dissenters the same diversity of opinion on this 
subject which existed in the Church of England. Some, like 
Sherlock, were for three infinite minds in one self-conscious- 
ness. Some, like South, were for one mind in three different 
manifestations. And some, who had read Clarke and Whiston, 
were for denying the equality of the Son and the Holy Ghost 
with the Father. The last view had not been tolerated in 
the Church of England, except as explained by Clarke, 
where the distinction became so fine that it escaped the 
penetration of the Upper House of Convocation. Pierce 
claimed tho same liberty among the Nonconformists which 
Clarke had in the Church of England. 
The Exeter The beginning of the Exeter controversy was not, how- 
ever, ^vitli Pierce. A young student, in the neighbourhood, 
who hitherto had been vehemently orthodox on the Trinity, 
had also read Clarke, and his fiftmer faith had been put to 
confusion. He did not publish his opinions, but they 
became known through private sources, and had excited 
some controversy. This was scarcely at rest, when an 
orthodox minister, preaching one day for Pierce in his 
absence, charged some among the Dissenters at Exeter ' with 
damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them/ 
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This re-kindled the strife. When Pierce returned, his con- CELAP. XIV. 

gregation begged that he would preach next Sunday on the 

atonement, and allay the suspicions that had been raised 
concerning his soundness in the faith. This he did to the 
satisfaction of both parties, who each understood his sermon 
as favouring their own side. A few weeks later, however, 
one of the congregation made the objection that Pierce had 
lessened the evil of sin in order to lessen our sense of Christ's 
atonement. The prevalence of heresy was so alarming 
that at the County Assize the judge made the spread of 
Arianism the chief subject of his charge. He was followed 
by the Archdeacon of Barnstaple, who solemnly warned the 
clergy of the contagious heresy that had infected the Presby- 
terian ministers and congregations in Exeter. The clergy 
of Exeter prolonged the notes of alarm, and solemnly warned 
their parishioners not to come near the plague-stricken 
Dissenters; to avoid them both in the house and in the 
field, and to have no communion with them either in going 
out or in coming in. The Baptist congregation, also 
smitten with terror, dismissed their minister, on suspicion 
that he also had imbibed the heresy of Arius. He was 
known to assemble students at his house to instruct them in 
theology, and that was a clear intimation that he was not free 
from heresy. 

At the September Meeting of the Presbyterian ministers. Inquisition 
inquisition was made concerning the new heretics. The heresy. 
orthodox determined to clear themselves by a declaration of 
their faith in the doctrine of the Trinity. The heretics pro- 
posed that this should be done only in the words of Scrip- 
ture, but one of the ministers maintained that Scripture was 
not a sufficient test for heresy. This motion was not put to 
the vote, but each minister followed his own judgpnent as to 
the mode of declaring his faith. Joseph Hallet, senior, the 
oldest minister in Exeter, made the first declaration. He 
quoted a few Trinitarian texts, renounced the distinguishing 
doctrines of Arians, Sabellians, and Socinians, and concluded 
with the words of Baxter, that the Church would never have 
peace till all creeds were expressed in Scripture language. 
John Withers, another minister, defined the doctrine of 
Arius, and disclaimed it. He then declared his belief in 
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CHAP. XIV. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons yet one GKkL 
Pierce said in his turn, * I am not of the opinion of Sabelliua, 
Arius, Socinus, or Sherlock. I believe there is but one God, 
and can be no more. I believe the Son and Holy Ghost to 
be Divine persons, but subordinate to the Father ; and the 
unity of God is, I think, to be resolved into the Father 
being the fountain of the Divinity of the Son and Spirit.' 
Some others expressed their agreement with Hallet, and even 
used the words of the Westminster Assembly's Catechism, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one God. One 
party described the Trinity as consisting of three * person^,' 
and another of three 'modes.' One minister read Ephe- 
sians iv. 4, 5, and 6, as his confession of faith on the 
Trinity. Pierce says that this was the only declaration that 
was reckoned heterodox. Three ministers re^ed to make 
any declaration. Pierce expressed his regret that he did 
not follow their example, and so resist the claim of the 
Assembly to enforce any confession of faith. 
The Exeter A fow months lat^r the managers of the churches, with 
fu!«^ 8ub^" soiJ^e of the citizens, waited upon the Exeter ministers, beg- 
Mribe ortho- ging that they would restore peace by clearing themselves of 
the suspicion of heresy. They were asked to subscribe either 
the first of the XXXIX. Articles of SeUgion, the sixth 
Answer in the Westminster Assembly's Catechism, or the 
words in which two-thirds of the Exeter Assembly had de- 
clared their faith — *that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost arc 
one God.' Three out of the four Exeter ministers refused to 
subscribe to any declaration. The managers wrote to the 
London ministers for advice, and aft^r consulting with the 
other ministers in the neighbourhood of Exeter, they again 
demanded satisfaction from the Exeter ministers concerning 
their faith in the doctrine of the Trinity. Withers ex- 
pressed his views in the words of Bishop Pearson, that, 
* though the Father and the Son are two distinct persons, 
yet since the Son is of and from the Father as the foun- 
tain of Deity, and ultimately united with Him, I conceive 
that in this sense He may be said to be one God with the 
Father.' This was not considered satisfactory, and Withers 
soon after agreed to subscribe the first of the Articles of the 
Church ol' England. Pierce and Ilallct refused to make 
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any subscription whatever, and were in consequence ex- CHAP. XIV. 

eluded from the Exeter churches. The orthodox said that 

this was done because they did not believe in the Trinity, 

but their own account is that they were expelled because 

they refused to subscribe creeds which were not written in 

the words of Scripture. 

The managers of the Exeter Presbyterian churches Their Arian- 
showed some discernment in rejecting as heterodox the ^^ explained. 
words of Bishop Pearson. They were not strictly Arian, 
but they really covered the whole case of the Exeter 
ministers. Pierce did not admit that Christ was the 
Supreme God, yet he denied that He was a created being. 
He was God over all blessed for ever, and yet He was not 
God the Father. It was easy to urge the dilemma that in 
this case there must either be two Gods, or Christ must be 
the Father. For his defence Pierce had to fall back on the 
mystery of the Divine nature. He wished to abide by what 
Scripture said, and to regard all beyond that as purely 
speculation. Some who contended for the other side main- 
tained that Christ must be the Father, and that it was the 
Father who became incarnate and suffered for sin. To avoid 
this, Pierce said that the Son was not the Father, and yet 
the Son was God, but inferior to the Father. He was not 
the fountain of Deity, but only * very God of very God.' 
The word * person ' was thus properly applied to Father, to 
Son, and to Holy Ghost. Pierce denied that he ever be- 
lieved, or in any way countenanced, the distinctive opinions 
of Arius. He explained the unity of God in the words of 
the first four General Coimcils. He agreed with Bishop 
Bull in maintaining the subordination of the Son to the 
Father, but he denied that the three persons in the Trinity 
were only one Being. 

In Pierce's sermon on the Satisfaction of Christ there is no pierce on the 
doctrine remarkably heterodox. It is not said that the satis- Atonement. 
faction is infinite, nor is the necessity of such a satisfaction 
made to rest on the scholastic idea of infinite sin. Christ's 
death made atonement because it was appointed by God ais 
the means of deliverance. Pierce refused to go into the 
question whether GtoA might have been reconciled without 
any satiflfaction. The Socinians, he said, have contended 
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CHAP. xrv. that this was possible, but they had a hypothesis to serve. 
It is enough for us to know that God provided a propitia- 
tion. There were doubtless reasons for it, since Grod thought 
fit that it should be made. It is just both to God and the 
sinner that justice be satisfied. Christ offered Himself 
through the Eternal Spirit. Pierce explains this not as the 
Holy Spirit or third person in the Trinity, but as * Christ's 
Divine nature.' The Spirit was the Logos that was united 
to the human nature. It was this which gave * such mighty 
virtue and efficacy to His propitiation.'* 
^®*^*^*'*^- Both parties in Exeter had friends among the London 
to the London ministers, from whom they received such advice as they each 
"'"'"*^®"* desired. It was, however, finally agreed that all the ministers 
of the * three denominations ' in and about London, should 
be invited to Saltors' Hall, to deliberate on the Exeter con- 
troversy. Thomas Bradbury, a zealous and orthodox Inde- 
pendent, proposed that the first thing to be done was for 
every minister present to declare his own faith by subscrib- 
ing the first of the XXXIX Articles, and the fifth and sixth 
Answers in the Assembly's Catechism. This motion was 
rejected by seventy-three against sixty-nine. The ground 
of its rejection was the inconsistency of human creeds with 
the principles of the Nonconformists. But this was an in- 
consistency which the minority could not see. They left 
the conference and constituted themselves a distinct meeting. 
Both parties continued to send advice to Exeter. The sub- 
scribers maintained the right of the congregations to inquire 
into the doctrines taught by their ministers, and to receive 
from them a reasonable satisfaction as to their soundness in 
the faith. If the ministers were not sound, they were to be 
requested to resign. The subscribers said that to deny the 
proper divinity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost was con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures and to the common faith of the 
Reformed Churches. The non-subscribers, who were mostly 
Presbyterians, recommended that no accusation should he 
received against the doctrine of any minister unless it could 
be well sustained ; and if a minister he called upon to give an 
account of his doctrine before a public assembly, he is to do 
it in the words of Scripture. The non-subscribers added 

♦ * Tho WcHtem Inquisition,' p. 20. 
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that they utterly dLsavow the Arian doctrines, and sincerely CHAP. XIV. 

believe the doctrine of the blessed Trinity and the proper 

divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. They also gave reasons 

why they did not subscribe a declaration on the Trinity. 

There was, they said, no charge of Arianism against them, 

and no suspicion of their not being sound in the faith. This 

division among the London ministers became the occasion 

of a great controversy. The non-subscribers vindicated 

their freedom as Protestant Dissenters, and the subscribers 

charged them with spreading the poison of Arius. They had 

refused to shut the flood-gates against a damnable heresy. 

They had already subscribed all the doctrinal articles of the 

Church of England to get toleration from the Government ; 

and now they refuse to subscribe even the first to put a stop 

to the progress of error.* 

Joseph Hallet, senior, who was Pierce's colleague in Joseph Hal- 
Exeter, was the son of one of the ejected two thousand of ' cademj 
1662. He opened an Academy for the education of young 
ministers, among whom he encouraged the utmost freedom 
of inquiry. He was himself orthodox, but his Academy, 
like most of the institutions of the same kind, became a 
nursery of heresy. He was succeeded by his son, Joseph 
Hallet, junior, who was an avowed Arian, and in his youth 
corresponded secretly, for fear of the orthodox, with William 
Whiston. 

We need not repeat Hallet's arguments for Arianism, as Joseph Hallet, 
they are only what have been urged by others. But this is the J'*"'^'* 
only point on which he departed from the commonly received 
doctrines of Christianity. He everywhere advocates the 
literal sense of atonement and satisfaction, and he maintains 
that the theory of the Arians is the only ground on which it 
can be defended. On the Trinitarian hypothesis it is only 
the man Jesus Christ that sufiered, and not the Godhead 
which dwelt in Him. The value of His sacrifice was only 
the value of the sacrifice of an innocent man; such, for 
example, as Adam was before his fall. But, according to the 

• The case of Matthew Tonkins, admitted that He was from everlast- 

who was expelled from the churth iog, co-exisiing with the Father, 

in Stoke Newing^ton, was similar to There never was a time when He 

Pierce's case. Tomkins denied that was not. 
the Son of God was supreme Ood, yet 
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CHAP. XIV. Ariaii doctrine, ' lie who Ruffered was so great and glorious a 
Bciiipr, n?* was not only above the highest angels, but had 
wisdom and power to make the angels and all the world be> 
sidt's, in comparit^ouof whom innocent Adam was a mere trifle.'* 

His theolog}'. In Ilallot's answers to the Deists he earnestly maintained 
the authority of the Scriptures and the validity of all the 
arguments from prophecy and miracles. In his other 
discourses he manifests an unwavering faith in revelation 
as distinguished from natural religion. lie could find no 
rest except in the idea of a direct interposition of Deity to 
assure men of an existence beyond that of tho world of sense, 
lie 8(*t aside all the arguments for tho immortality of the 
soul drawn from its immateriality, or from anything which 
man sup]X)ses to l)e known concerning tho essence of spirit 
The soul may he either material or immaterial, but whether 
or not it sliuU exist in a future state depends entii'cly on 
the will of G(xl, Without revelation we can never determine 
if the soul be really distinct from the body ; or if matter 
exists independent of spirit, or spirit of matter. We cannot 
by natural reason prove it to be the will of God that we 
sliall live again. Revelation has made known the fact and 
the means of our recovery from the consequences of Adam's 
sins. But from mere reason we are not competent judges 
of what it was meet for God to do after the depai*ture of man 
from righteousness. So far as reason goes it might have 
been as wise and just to have deprived the race of existeno? 
as to have provided redemption. Tlie unequal distribution 
of blessings in the world is no argument, for all having 
sinned, every man has here as much good from God as ho 
deser\'es. Repentance could not make a man righteous 
without faith in Christ. The good which any man does 
still leaves the past evil uncancelled. We can find no 
ground, either in reason or equity, that there should be a 
future life for man. Hallet objects to all Dr. Clarke's 
arguments from natural reason for a future life. We can 
only have it as the pure will of God. It is purchased by 
the satisfjietion of Christ, and revealed to us in the Gospel.t 

On poMtivc In a discourse on moral and positive duties, Hallet follows 

diitirH. 

* * J)isroui-<<*s and Obser>'ation»,* p. 380. 
t 11»., i)p. 211—384. 
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the argument which Waterland used against Clarke. This CHAP. XIV. 
also resulted from his regarding what was called revelation 
as having more certainty than natural religion. Moral duties 
were defined as those of which the reason is ohvious ; while 
positive duties were also supposed to be moral from reasons 
which God may have had for enjoining them, though these 
reasons are not given. Among these positive duties which 
are made of the same obligation as moral, there are not only 
the two Christian sacraments, but for the Jews the rite of 
circumcision. Hallet, however, makes the necessary remark 
that though commanded by God, their value is not in 
mere obedience, but in the spirit in which they are obeyed. 
There is wanting too, what gives meaning to the argument 
in Waterland, the idea of these positive rites being super- 
natural channels of the Divine grace. Besides the answers 
to Morgan and Chubb, already noticed, Hallet also wrote a 
brief answer to Tindal. This, however, like many more 
tracts of the same kind, was rather an answer to an interpre- 
tation of Tindal. It supposed that Tindal denied the necessity 
of that kind of revelation which Hallet defended, and then 
it maintained that necessity from the insufiiciency of natural 
religion. 

The representative leader among the Presbyterian ministers Edmund 
in the beginning of the last century was Edmund Calamy, C^™y- 
grandson of the famous Calamy. He was a moderate 
Nonconformist, without much of the zeal of the old Puritans, 
with no particular prejudices against the Established Church, 
yet preferring a more free and simple worship. According 
to a custom prevalent at that time among Nonconformist 
students, he prosecuted his studies at the University of 
Utrecht. He afterwards spent a year at Oxford, frequenting 
the Bodleian, hearing, when he coidd, the lectures of the 
professors, and carefully reconsidering the grounds of Dissent. 
Wi^ Calamy, and indeed with all the English Presbyterians 
iiiliis date, the ruling passion was freedom both in religion 
maNgovernment. They wished to be bound by no creeds 
ind m* declarations of faith, except such as could be directly 
gzoonded on the very words of Scripture. Calamy was not 
I member of the conference at Salters' Hall, but his sym- 
pathies were altogether with the non-subscribers. He was once 
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CHAP. XIV. present at a sitting of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, where he had an opportunity of seeing the 
ecclesiastical govemment of the Scotch PresbyterianSy which 
he describes as an ' inquisition.' Whatever might be the 
final or legitimate result of the freedom which Galamj 
advocated, it is certain that his own theology was without a 
stain of heresy. He was formal and stately, a sort of Pres- 
byterian bishop ; but he followed Calvin closely, starting 
with the Bible us an infallible book. This view of the 
Scriptures as a book different altogether in kind from all 
other books, was the ground of his rejection of what he 
called human articles of faith. The words of Scripture were 
assumed to have a meaning independent of the faculty 
which apprehends the meaning of words. The book of reve- 
lation was the * lively oracle.' 

Onlnipira- We have Calamy's views on Inspiration in a series of 

^^^' sermons preached at the * Merchants' Lecture ' in Salters' 

Hall. The Old Testament he calls the oracles of God 
committed to the Jews. WTiile the Pagans were in ignorance 
of their origin and destiny, the Jews learned from the 
Scriptures that they were made from dust, that their spirits 
came forth from God, and would return to God. While the 
Pagans had but the dim liglit of nature for the guide of 
life, and often mistook good for e\'il and evil for good, the 
Jews had the written law preserved in the tabernacle and 
the temple. From this they learned the origin of evil, and 
the metho<l of its removal. Inspiration was an impression 
on the imagination of the person inspired. Ideas were 
conveyed as words convey thoughts, by producing a motion 
in the brain. The inipre.vsion was so made, that the person 
hud no doubts about the suggestions being the voice of God- 
Tlic natural understanding of the inspired writers was not 
t^ken away, but by inspiration they were secured from error. 
The argument by which this theory was supjwrted is, that if 
the Bible be not infallibly inspired, our religion totters. The 
object of the sermons was to check the ' growing infideUtv* 
of that ago, and the argument was that the book must be 
from God, for, being a good book, it could not come from 
the devil. 

Trinity. In 1711), Calamy again imdertookthe Merchants' liccturc. 
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This time liis subject was the Trinity. Four sermons, by CHAP. XIV, 

way of supplement, are added in vindication of the genuine- 

ness of the text concerning the three witnesses. This 

volume was dedicated to the King. Calamy was anxious to 

C5onvince his Majesty that the Dissenters were orthodox on 

the Trinity. The few that had taken up Arian notions had 

learned them from Clarke and Whiston, so that the heresy 

really began in the Established Church. The subscribers at 

Salters' Hall were zealous for the orthodox faith, and the 

non-subscribers only wished to be delivered from human 

creeds that the Scriptures might be the only standard of 

truth. The Trinity as explained by Calamy is that each 

of the three persons is God, and that the three together are 

one God. The Son is this one God, as well as the Father. 

There never was a time when God was not a Father, and, 

therefore. He always had a Son. Bishop Bull, Bishop 

Pearson, and Dr. Waterland admitted an inferiority of the 

Son as to order, though not as to nature. Calamy calls this 

opening the door for Arianism. In denying that the Father 

has any supremacy above the Son or the Holy Ghost, he 

seems sometimes to be in danger of ' confounding the 

persons.' 

The names of most of the other Presbyterian leaders we Samuel 
have already met in the warfare with the Deists. A few ^^'^'^^®'' 
of them, as Chandler, Benson, Henry Grove, Nathaniel 
Lardner, and Dr. Lowman, may require a more special notice. 
Samuel Chandler was a fellow-student with Butler and 
Seeker at Jones's Academy, in Tewkesbury. We have 
already mentioned his answer to Collins on Prophecy. The 
argument was that Christianity rested on miracles, and the 
reasonableness of the doctrine revealed. Chandler shows in 
this treatise a commendable moderation. He avowed himself 
a friend to free inquiry, and endorsed the defence of private 
judgment which Collins prefixed to his * Grounds and 
Reasons.' He rejoiced in the liberty of speech which was 
granted to all parties under George II., and he denied that 
infidelity had any necessary connection with immorality. He 
admitted that there was great uncertainty concerning the 
principles by which prophecy was to be interpreted. The 
virgin that was to bear a son certainly lived in the time of 
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CHAP. XIV. Isrtiah, yet in * a natural, litoral sense ' this prophecy was 
fulfilled at the birth of Jesus. ' Out of Egypt have I called 
my son ' was merely an observation of the agreement of 
circumstances between the infant state of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, and that of the child Jesus.'* Several other 
prophecies quoted in the New Testament are explained in 
the same way. As addressed to the Jews, on their principles 
they were argume|£rthat Jesus was the Messiah. 

In a ' History ipLPersecution/ Chandler not only denies 
the right of the oif^ magistrate to enforce any religion, but 
defends toleration, even when the doctrine tolerated is 
injurious to the State. In a tract on ' The Case of Subscrip- 
tion/ one of the lost which he wrote, he speaks of yean 
and experience having softened his mind as to the differences 
between the Church and the Dissenters. He says that the 
learning, candour, moderation, and piety of many of the 
clergy, and especially of the bishops, afforded him the 
agreeable prospect that peace and harmony would long 
continue between them and the Nonconformists. This was 
followed by the lamentation that ' infidelity was spreading 
among all ranks and degrees,' that there were many ' con- 
verts to Popery,' and that these things were * the results of 
the luxury, debauchery, and impiety of the present generation.' 
He opposes the use of creeds, against which his great 
argument is that the inspired language of the Scriptures is 
superior to any words of man. 

Dr. George Benson was educated at a Dissenters' Academy, 
near ^Vhiteliaven. His first trouble was with the doctrine 
of predestination, which he had been taught to believe by 
his parents. He was able, however, before he had finished 
his theological studies, to see through the misapplication 
of Scripture words by which it is commonly defended. He 
is said to have ultimately inclined to Arianism ; but if this 
can bo inferred from his writings, it is only Arianism in a 
very mild form. The Presbyterians with whom he asso- 
ciated, even when they took the orthodox side, were dis- 
posed to regard all such questions as merely speculative. 
Benson began his public life in 1721, just after the Salters' 
Hull Conference, when the young generation of Presby- 

♦ P. 347. 
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terians even improved on the moderation of their prede- CHAP. XTV. 
cessors. In his * Sermons/ he always lays the foundation of 
Christianity in that eternal and immutahle morality which, 
since the days of Cudworth, had been the strength of rational 
religion. A new meaning was given to the very texts on 
which the old Presbyterian built his whole scheme of 
redemption. That we are children of wrath by nature, for 
instance, does not mean that we are bom under God's wrath 
and curse. It means that some men are children of wrath 
* in reality.' They have made themselves so not by the nature 
which God gave them, but by an acquired evil nature. St. Paul 
distinguished between the Jews who were by nature holy, and 
the Ctentiles who were by nature sinners. The Gospel, that is, 
the truth of the Gospel, is not discerned by the merely sensuous. 
They are the lost, to whom the cross of Christ is foolishness. 
But to the saved, that is, to the reformed or virtuous and well- 
disposed, the doctrine of the Gospel appears to be the wisdom 
of God, and the miracles worked in support of it to be the 
power of God.'* Dr. Benson repeats Toland's definition of a 
mystery. Christianity was a mystery until it was mani- 
fested. The calling of the Gentiles was a mystery to the 
old Jews ; but in the days of the Messiah the mystery was 
unveiled. 

Henry Grove, of Taunton, is chiefly known from his Henry Grove, 
sermons. He wrote also on moral subjects, and contributed 
several essays to the Spectator, Grove's theology is pro- 
fessedly orthodox, but the spirit is scarcely in harmony 
with that of orthodox theology. His favourite subject is 
the reasonableness of religion, which teaches us how to 
moderate our passions, and how to bear up under adversity. 
It promotes the health of the body as well as the health of 
the soul. It is natural to man. There is a voice within 
which speaks of our nearness to God, gives joy if we are like 
Gh)d, and misery if we are unlike. We crave many things 
which religion does not bring. But if we carefully study 
human life we shall find that well-doing is the spring of all 
our joys. The morality of the Gospel is so agreeable to 
nature, that the marvel is it was not discovered without 
revelation. The Gk)spel is 'the most lovely delineation of 

• P. 164. 
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CHAP. XIV. nature in its greatest purity.'* Religion is founded on the 
very frame of our nature, makes provision for the gratifica- 
tion of evcrj' faculty, and finds for it the best employment 
A'lce, on the contrary, degrades nature, destroys the order a 
the faculties, and miseiably perverts them from their righ 
usc.t Grove explains the Calvinistic texts in a way tha 
would have shocked the old Calviuisls. * We are complete ii 
Him,' mcaus the perfection of the Christian religion. Ghiig 
being to us wisdom, sanctiiication, and complete redemption 
means the promises of the Gospel. The doctrine of the atone 
ment is not often mentioned, but it is not positively denied. 
The theology The very titles of Grove's sermons frequently sugges 
ofhiflBennons. jj^j.^gy One sermon is on the natural capacity of man t< 

know and do what is right. * He hath shewed thee, O man 
what is good,' is explained as the natural light of humiu 
reason. This is improved by sincerity and uprightness. T< 

* the upright mind no prejudices are invincible, no difiicultie 
insurmomitablo, no objections unanswerable.' J The uprigh 
are taught of God. They have heard and learned of ih 
Father. Persons of a reprobate and undisceming mine 
have made themselves so by custom. Good works produce 
good dispositions, and so the path of the just is as theshininj 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day 
Reason is one mode of revelation, and by the knowledg 
which it gives the Heathen may be saved. For saying 
like these Grove was called by his more orthodox brethrei 

* a friend and encourager of the Deists.' One of them wrot 
concerning him, ' Fellow Christians, mark the man and avoic 
him. Let no one admonish him as a brother, for so I neve: 
did ; but count him an enemy, a grievous wolf entered ii 
among you not sparing the flock, and, therefore, not to h 
spared nor treated according to the laws of honourable war.' j 

Dr. Lardner. The first of the English Presbyterians who may be 6ai< 
fairly to have become a simple Unitarian, was Dr. Na 
thaniel Lardner. He was one of the non-subscribers a 
Salters' Hall, but at that time he declared himself a believe 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. He seems for a time to havi 

♦ Posthumous Works, vol. i., p. 33. { ' Some Bemarks on a New VTi; 
t lb., p. 37. of Preaching/ by John Ball. 

X Works, vol. vi., p. 349. 
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embraced the Arian idea of the pre-existence of Christ as a CHAP. XIV. 
distinct being from the supreme Deitj^ but, after further 
study of the Scriptures, with the help, he says, of the eariy 
Fathers, he was led to believe in Christ's simple humanity. 
Lardner is best known by his great work on * The Credibility 
of the Gospel History,' in which he undertakes from contem- 
porary histories to establish the truth of the things related 
in the New Testament. He had written against Woolston 
in defence of Christ's miracles, and this work was intended 
as part of the argument in defence of historical Christianity. 
It is admitted that proving the books of the New Testament 
to contain authentic histories does not prove the truth of 
Christianity. The object is the secondary but important 
one of establishing a foundation which is indispensable for 
the other evidences. 

In a letter on the * Logos,* Dr. Lardner gives his reasons On the Logos, 
for renouncing Arianism. He had believed that the Logos 
was to Christ in the place of a human soul. But he was now 
convinced that this idea was not reconcilable with either 
reason or Scripture. In the Gospels Jesus is frequently and 
explicitly called a man. This would not be correct if He 
had not a human soid as well as a human body. The suf- 
ferings of Christ can only be supposed real on the idea of 
His simple humanity. He could not be an example for us 
if He were not a man as we are men. But it is expressly 
said that the Word was made flesh, that is, became truly 
man. The Word is the Wisdom of the Father. That 
Wisdom dwelt in Jesus, and the disciples beheld His glory. 
According to Socrates, the historian, it was the opinion of 
all the ancients that Jesus was a perfect man, in whom the 
Wisdom of God was incarnate. The personality ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost is explained by the custom of personifying 
principles or things inanimate. In some posthumous ser- 
mons we have the same doctrines taught even more expli- 
citly. Lardner describes the Trinity of South, that of one 
God in three modes, as agreeing with the Athanasian Trinity. 
He refutes the Arian hypothesis by the texts which declare 
that Jesus was man. His own doctrine in his own words is 
that Jesus is ' a man with whom God was in a most peculiar 
and extraordinary manner.' 
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CllAP. XIV. Some tracts^ by Dr. LowmuDy published after his death, 
were ^uppcsed to teach the same doctrine. This, however, 
was unly inferred. The subject of the titets was the theo* 
plianies of the Old Testament. Lowman says that they 
were the appearances of God Himself, and not of any created 
8pirituul being acting in His name. The person who ap- 
peared is always called God, and has all the titles of the 
Supreme Deity. It was commonly said that the old Fathers 
always interpreted these manifestations of the Logos. Low* 
man doubts if this can really be shown to be the general 
opinion of the Fathers. They always made the Logos io- 
visiUe, and, therefore, as such He could not be the repre- 
sentative of God. Augustine says that the Father some- 
times appeared to the prophets in the form of a man. Bnt 
such appearances were only symbols, like the light, the cloud, 
or the fire. The manifestations of God in the Old Testa- 
ment arc in the Xew applied to Christ. They were typical 
of His coming, foreshadows of the incarnation of the Divine 
Word. The chief of these was the Shechinah, which was an 
abiding type of the manifestation of God in the flesh. In 
Jesus the Logos, or the fulness of the godhead, dwelt as the 
vi>ible presence of Gtxi in the Shechinah. Lowman care- 
fully refutes the Arian idea that it was any created being 
distinct from the Supreme God, that was incarnate in Jesus. 
There is nothing to cause suspicion that he was not defend- 
ing the orthodox Trinitarian doctrine. But it has been 
inforrod that he agreed with Dr. Lardner in making the 
Logos not an etcrmil person, but the wisdom of Gted, and 
that this wisdom had a special incarnation in Jesus. 
Ixinl Bar- Th^ ^^^^^^ eminent laj'man among the Presbyterians in the 

rinjjton. early part of the centurj' was Lonl Barrington. He has 

already been mentioned as taking part in the controversies 
on Occasional Conformity. He wrote an account of the 
Kulters' Uall C onference, in which he advocated the side of 
the non-sub.s(Tibers. Barrington is usually classed with the 
IVesbvterians, but we first read of him as a member of 
Thomas Bradbur)^'s congregation. After the division on 
the question of subscription, he joined the meeting in 
I^inners' Hull, which was under the p^istorship of Jere- 
miah Hunt, nominally an Indei>endent, but in reality a 
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liberal Presbyterian. Swift says of Lord Barrington, that CHAP. xiy. 
he attended indifferently church or noieetingi which pro- ' 

bably means nothing more than that he was an occasional 
conformist. He refused to take office under government in 
the time of George I., until the act against occasional con- 
formity, and the schism act, passed in the previous reign, 
were repealed. This is a proof of the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to the cause of the Nonconformists, and a sufficient 
answer to the arguments of De Foe, that thQ occasional con- 
fcrmity of. the. Presbyterians was only intended as a qualifi- 
eation for a public office. 

Lord Barrington wrote several theological works, chiefly His * Esaayi. 
in the form of essays.* They contain some views of Chris- 
tianity peculiar to the author, but the originality is not 
striking. The beginning of 'the first essay raises great 
•xpectations by the statement that the Holy Ghost is the 
principal witness to the truth of Christianity. This was 
said with reference to the objections of the Deists, some of 
whom Lord Barrington describes as * capable, diligent, an4 
fair inquirers.'. As: one of Locke's disciples, he possessed 
somethmg of Locke's judicial and impartial spirit. He was 
cm terms of intimate friendship with Anthony Collins, who, 
with the leading Presbyterian ministers, used to me6t at 
Barrington's house, in Essex,: for conversation and discussion 
an religious questions. The witness of the Spirit, which was 
to be the great evidence of Christianity, turns out to b^ 
nothing more than the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, in thQ 
early ages of the Gospel. Spiritual gifts were necessjOy for 
the planting of the Church. The Apostles being illiterate 
men had. the Holy Ghost conferred on them, that they 
might be able not only to preach the Gospel, but to prove 
their Divine mission, and to govern the Churches established 
by them. i 

In another ^ssay, there is an argument for the truth of On the bar- 
revektfoh drawn from the unity of idea in all the Divine Divine dft-* 
dispensations. Lord Barrington again speaks of the growth penaationf. 
of Deism among thinking and virtuous men, and demands 

* They wer0 collected and pub- bendaiy of Durham, with a life of 
Ushed iii*thi«e rolumes, in 1828, by the author and a m'^^moir of his son, 
Uie Ker. George Townahend, Pre- the Bishop of Durham. 
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CHAP. XIY. for them the right of free inquiry and discussion. B^yelatioii, 

he says, was given in aid of natural religion. He did not 

heHeve that a man could not be saved because he had neva 
heard the Gkispel. He calls limiting the possibility of 
salvation to those only who have had revelation, the chief 
cause of Deism. He blames, however, the divines who make 
Christianity nothing more than a republication of natural 
religion. Those who did this, practically made Christianity 
of no particular use, except as a popular religion for the 
illiterate multitude. But Christianity has doctrines of its 
own, distinct from natural religion, and these are doctiineB 
which help us in the performance of natural duties. The 
cure of Deism is to set forth Christianity as a rational scheme, 
consistent with itself, and with that unity of plan which is 
seen in all the dispensations of Gtoi to man. 

The Independents after the division at Baiters' Hall, were 
more orthodox than the Presbyterians. It might serve as a 
distinction between the two sects, to say that the Presby- 
terians were the Arians or Unitarians, and the Independents 
were the orthodox. But such a distinction can only be 
provisional. The most eminent writers among the Inde- 
pendents in the first half of the eighteenth century were 
Dr. Watts and Dr. Doddridge. 

Dr. Isaac Watts was in the main an orthodox divine, but 
there was originality even in his orthodoxy. He received 
the doctrine of a fall and a restoration as it was generally 
received by the theologians of the Established Church. This 
doctrine was that the consequences of Adam's sin extended 
to his posterity, and Christ's death was a satisfieustion made 
to God for the sins of men. This Divine scheme understood 
literally, we know by revelation. But Dr. Watts, true to the 
spirit of his age, must also prove it by reason. Man, he says, 
must have been made upright, for no other conception is 
compatible with the justice of God. There is, however, the 
fact that man is fallen. He is not upright. The earth 
itself bears witness to the fall by its utter ruin and desola- 
tion. It is not a proper habitation for an upright being. Its 
form is ' rude and irregular, abrupt and horrid.' * It has 
not the appearance of a lovely and well-adjusted piece of 

* Works, vol. vi., p. 61. Ed. ISIl. 
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workmanship. It is full of floods and waterfalls^ burning CHAP. XIV. 

mountains, and lakes of liquid fire. It has noxious plants 

and firuits that never could have existed in a state of inno- 
cence. Our very gardens are full of caterpillars and insects 
innumerable. The world is so overgrown with wild beasts, 
and so abounds with dangers, that we cannot give God 
thanks for it. 

The hypothesis of the pre-existence of man has been On origixua 
adopted by some as a solution of the mystery of evil. But ^' 
Watts thinks it impossible that God could punish us for 
crimes of which we have no remembrance. Others have 
pointed to the law of natural consequences, showing that if our 
first parents were corrupt, we must also be corrupt. This is 
regarded as a partial solution, but it does not account for all 
the miseries of life. It does not account for earthquakes 
and burning mountains. The only explanation which Watts 
can find compatible with Divine justice, is the orthodox 
theory of a federal head. We became liable to all those 
safferings, because of a covenant which God made with 
Adam. If he were to sin, his posterity were to have their 
gardens overrun with insects and caterpillars. In this way 
the orthodox scheme is proved to be agreeable to reason. 
What reason did in vindicating the doctrine of the fall, it is 
also to do for the doctrine of redemption. It could not 
indeed explain the mode of deliverance, but it could show 
that repentance and amendment make men partakers of the 
Divine mercy, and that if satisfeiction were necessary it 
would be provided. After Divine justice was satisfied, 
reason teaches us that some persons must be elected to 
receive the benefit of Christ's satisfaction. Without this 
election Christ might have died, and no one have been 
saved. But all the chosen, and such of their children as die 
in in£uicy, are to receive the benefits of the atonement. 
Ab Christ died for all, the ungodly, with their children, have 
some of the blessings procured by His death. One of these 
is that the earth produces for man's use a great variety of 
Timetables and animals, which otherwise could not have 
escaped the curse. Moreover, it is by Christ's death that 
men have their intellects, their senses, their health, and 
probably also the natural virtues of benevolence and compaa- 
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CHAP. XIT. sion. It is because of Christ's death that salyation is con- 

tinually offered to the reprobate who can never possibly 

accept it. In this way Dr. Watts proves that the doctrine 
of satisfaction is agreeable to reason, and to the moral justice 
of God. 

The evidences of Christiaoity are disCusaed in several 
places in Dr. Watts's works, but with only the usual argu- 
ments. In a dialogue on ' The Strength and Weakness of 
Human Reason/ the Christian advocate is enraptured with 
Bishop Gibson's 'Pastoral Letters/ which set forth the 
necessity of revelation, to make known a religion for 
sinners. The Deist argues from the light of nature, but the 
Christian denies all distinctions between virtue and vice to 
be possible without revelation. It is explained that by the 
sufficiency of reason Gibson and Clarke meant that it was 
sufficient speculatively, but insufficient practically. The 
weakness of reason is finally resolved into evil habits. In 
his sermons on4he ' Inward Witness,' Dr. Watts says some 
very good things on the spiritual power of Christianity 
being its best evidence. The eternal life which the Gospel 
promises begins now. Books may be corrupted or their 
origin may be uncertain, but the witness of a new life stands 
fest for ever. 

In an * Essay on the Civil Power in Things Sacred,' Dr. 
Watts expounds his doctrine concerning the relations of 
Church and State. He defines the duties of a civil Govern- 
ment, as not in themselves extending to religion. Yet 
because of the advantages of religion to the State, he thinks 
that all the citizens shoidd be compelled to be of some 
religion. Belief in a God is necessary for the welfare of 
society. Watts says, too, that the State shduld pay teachers 
of morality or natural religion, and that the people should 
be compelled to hear them. Exception was to be made 
only when there was a plea for liberty on the ground of 
conscience. He scarcely thought an established worship 
possible without interfering with the liberty of the people. 
He proposed, however, the establishment of natural religion, 
with permission for those who wished more to add mental 
prayer. Toleration was the right of all whose doctme0 
were not dangerous to the commonwealth. A State inte^ 
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ference was advocated for the benefit of the people, and not CHAP. XIV. 
for the furtherance of aiiy piarticular Creed. As to Christianity, 
it flourished best and was purest, when it was left to itself. 

Dr. Watts is said, in his later years, to have inclined to Is said to have 
Arianism. This statement rests mainly on the authority of ^^^®*^ 
Dr. Lardner, and has beeiji disputed- . He denies that the' 
Divine Sonship implies etei^ity or condubstantiality. Christ, 
hejsays^ was not the Son of God as to His divinity. This 
would have made Him inferior to the Father. A son is 
derived, so that had Christ been the Son of God, ^e. would 
have been a subordinate Deity. The pre-;existenoe of Ohrist 
was the pre-existence of His human soul. The title Son of 
God, designated His office as Messiah, and not any eternal 
or inconceivable generation.* 

Dr. Doddridge's life was spent in practical work* He Dr. Dodd- 
never had the time, even if he had possessed the disposition, ""*^* 
to inquire deeply into the foundations of the theology which 
he had learned in his youth. It might have had difficulties, 
but llie$e did not interfere with his natural piety. < In his 
popular treatise on ' The Rise and Progress of Heligion,' the 
main argument is derived from the d$mget of 'everlasting 
burnings.' His ' Ten Sermons on the Power and Grace of 
Christ' contain little more than the platitudes of piety. 
HiB defences of revelation are amplifications of exhausted 
arguments about probabilities, that have to make- a violent 
leap to reach a conclusion. The * Lectures ' published after 
hi« death show great reading, and a manifest afiection for 
ihecdogioal studies, but the dull routine is scarcely relieved 
by even a spark of heresy; . 

Dr. Doddridge, however, was not uninfluenced by the A liberal yet 

• •a. I* o • • t.*i^vj • xi- orthodox theo- 

Spirit of free inquiry which bad ansen among the more logian. 
intelligent Dissenters. He strongly opposed subscription to 
articlee of religion, whether imposed by ministers or by 
congregations. He received into his Academy students 
whose theological views considerably diflered, and he en* 

• Sometlimg xniRht hare been said Dr. Watts by Grove, of Taunton, and 
oC the exa«genited use of sacrificial the answer was, that he would gladly 
language in Watta's hymns, which have expunged many such passages, 
Mem to aacribe all the divine mercy but the copyright of the hymns was 
and oomiMunion to Christ, and to re- sold, i^nd he had no power to alter 
Mnnt the Father with a * frowning them. 

aea.' This was once mentioned to . 
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CUAP. XIV. couraged them all to use free and unrestrained diseusdon. 

In one of his letters* he laments the divisions of the London 

ministers about subscription, praying that God would give 
them ' orthodoxy of temper as well as orthodoxy of belief.' 
Like the most liberal Presbyterians of his day, he wanted to 
have no standard but the Bible. It was to be interpreted 
according as men had capacity to interpret it. Where it 
spoke clearly, its decision was final, but where its meaning 
was not obvious, private judgment was free. The resolt of 
Dr. Doddridge's teaching was, that many of his pupils went 
with the spirit of the age. Hugh Farmer, Dr. Aiken, and 
Dr. Eippis, with many others, departed from the faith of 
the old Nonconformists, and became either Arians or 
Unitarians. Some very orthodox persons have supposed 
that they discovered even in Doddridge's * Family Exposi- 
tor,' opinions that are dangerous to the authority of the 
Scriptures. The freedom of his method raised suspicions 
which were not justified by his conclusions. He confesses 
that in his studies on the Trinity he once leaned to the 
heretical side, but he came finally to the orthodox view. 
Last repre- With Dr. Doddridge we take leave of the last represents- 

the old tive of the old Puritan Dissenters in their best moods. To 

Puritans. }jjg ^^y f}^Q Xonconformistfi had striven to keep up equality 
with the Established Church. They still climg to their old 
traditions of learning and respectability, but Nonconformity 
had been fast sinking ever since the accession of George I. 
One cause which we have noticed was the actual freedom 
existing within the Established Church. Another was the 
attempt among themselves to enforce new subscriptions. 
The very suspicion, too, that heresy was spreading among 
them, was injurious. Ardent minds may have welcomed the 
change in theology as the coming of spring, but the 
multitude of worshipping people wish nothing new in their 
religious teaching. Dr. Doddridge and some other writers 
made inquiry into the causes of the decay of the * Dissenting 
Interest.' It was found that Nonconformist worship had 
become cold and formal — that the sermons were like those of 
the clergy in the Established Church, moral and rational. 
Dissenters stood on the Church level, and therefore the very 

• Contspondenco, toI. i., p. 182. 
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reason of dissent liad in a great measure ceased. There was CHAP. XIY. 

also the evil of divisions, which made small congregations 

who * starved ' their ministers into * a good opinion of con- 
formity.'* It was found, too, that 'many gentlemen ■ had 
left them, that they had lost many members by marriage, 
and their main strength was now among the humbler 
classes. 

It was not much that kept Doddridge out of the Church His relation 
of England. The principle of a State Church in its most Jj^^^J* 
extreme form he expressly advocates. The honour of God, 
he said, and the good of society, oblige the civil magistrate 
to see that the people be instructed in the truth. He adds, 
that * if the majority of the people by their representatives 
join with the magistrate in such establishments, it is the 
dnty of the minority, though they cannot in conscience 
conform themselves, yet to be thankful that they are left in 
the possession of their own liberty.'t The subscriptions were 
the chief barrier between the Church and the old Dissenters. 
There was still hope, even in Doddridge's day, that the 
impositions which had created Nonconformity would yet be 
removed. He writes on one occasion to his wife that he had 
had a long conversation on the subject of comprehension 
with Archbishop Herring. Doddri^e suggested that the 
first step should be for some of the clergy to preach for the 
Dissenters, and some of the Dissenters to preach in the 
Church. The archbishop was favourable to the scheme, and 
there were some hopes of its success. iT At no time was 
there a better understanding between the clergy and the 
Nonconformists than during the public life of Dr. Doddridge. 
He had the intimate friendship of many eminent Churchmen. 
Among his most frequent correspondents were Dr. Richard 
Grey, Prebendary of St. Paul's ; Dr. Francis Ayscough, 
Tutor to the Prince of Wales, and Dr. Thomas Hunt, the 
fiunous Orientalist. He had also friendly letters from 
Seeker, Sherlock, and Dr. Hiddersly, afterwards Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. Even the uncivilised Warburton could 
write to Doddridge with all the gentleness of a Christian. 

• * Free Thonghto on the most f Lectures, vol. i, p. 296. 
Probable Means of Beviving the Dis- X Correspondence, vol. v., p. 76. 
■enting Interest,' p. 13. 
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CHAP. XIV. In his lust illness he was taken in charge by Dr. Madox^ 

Bishop of Worcester, and some of the clergy abont Bristol, 

by who^ nRHistaucc money was raised to send him on a 
voynge to Lisbon, where he died. In bis last hours he wa^i 
attended by the chaplain of the British factory; and was 
probably buried by him with the rites of the English 
Church. 
Spread of We hnvc no hope of being able to distinguish clearly the 

Uir>?oiicon^^ different parties among the Nonconformists in the eighteenth 
formists. century. The names by which they were called were uaed 
very vaguely, and convey no certain idea of. the doctrines 
they held. In a manuscript in Dr. Williams's Ixbranr' 
which gives an account of the Nonconformist Churches in 
1730, the 'three denominations' are subdivided into Cal- 
vinists, Antinomians, Arminians, Baxterians, and Socinians. 
Besides these subdivisions, there were. Churches in London 
called Independent that could not be described. One u 
marked ' doubtful,' and two come under the denomination of 
'disorderly.' The Pinners' Hall congregation^ which had 
separated from that at Salters' Hall, taking the Antinomian 
side in the Crisp controversy, was now evidently as liberal 
as that which met at Salters' Hall. One of its ministers was 
Caleb Fleminff, whose doctrines are clearlv those of the 
Fleming Unitarians or Sociriians. Fleming had been brought up a 
on the Logos, gipj^j^ Calvinist, but he was sent to one of the liberal 
academies, which was conducted' by a minister who after- 
wards conformed to the Established Church. He wrote 
many tracts, but they were mostly on subjects that had only 
a passing interest. In a treatise called * Considerations on 
the Logos,' he expounded the Logos as *the express mani- 
fested Will of God.' It was in the beginning. It was with 
God, and must be received as Qoi. This Word was always 
in the world, but the world knew it not. The invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, unless when men are so 
ignorant and depraved that from the invisible creation they 
do not infer His eternal power and Godhead. This Logoe, 
which was in tlie beginning, is the Word of which the 
Psalmist says, tliat by it the heavens were made. It was 
not made flesh, as our version reads, but it abode supremely 

♦ The Palmor MS. 
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in Jesus as in the Shechinah or temple of God. Amelius, CHAP. XIV. 
the Platonifc philosopher, recognised his own philosophy in 
St. John's Gospel. The Word * descended into a body, put 
on fleshy and took the form of man.' Fleming says that 
Amelius understood John better. than the orthodox Chris- 
tians, yet he did not quite imderstand him. John did not 
teach that the Logos was any part of the person of Christ. 
He had all wisdom from the Father, and was distinctly a 
man in whom the wisdom of God was made manifest. The 
doctrine of the incarnation, as held either by Bishop Law or 
by Bidhop Sherlock, was regarded as sufficient to overthrow 
the whole of Christianity. 

Fleming is probably the first Nonconformist who advo- Against Civil 
cated the entire separation of the Church iroxa the State, EstabliA- 
jOne of his tracts has the bold title, ' Civil Establishments in ReiigioD. 
Religion a Groimd of Infidelity.' The chief arguments were 
takeA from Hoadly, and had force only as Hoadly meant 
them^ that is, iit their relation to the civil sanctions, which 
were then considered part of the Establishment. Fleming 
clearly maintains that a State Church is a hindrance to 
religion, and that it is, by its very nature, unfair to those 
who cannot conform. The duties of the State being entirely 
distinct from those of the Church, an alliance between them 
is injurious to both. One tract is a defence of the immor- 
tality of the soul, another is against the doctrine that the 
soul sleeps from death to the resurrection, and a third tract, 
dedicated to Sir George Fleming, Bishop of Carlisle, is 
against the perpetual obligation of the fourth commandment, 
fleming defended Foster against Stebbing in a controversy 
on Schism. From the description of a heretic in the Epistle 
to Titus, he inferred that heresy vas a breach of charity 
rather than a difiference about a doctrine. We have already 
spoken of Fleming in his controversy with the Deists. 
He also came to the help of Bishop Gibson against the 
Methodists. 

Hugh Farmer, whom we have to notice for some singular Hugh Farmer, 
views on the demoniacs of the New Testament, and for a 
general tendency to heresy, was also an Independent. He 
had a Church at Walthamstow, and was afterwards Lecturer 
•t Salters' Hall. Farmer had been educated at Doddridgfe's 
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CHAF. XIV. Academy, and had gone apparently with the Arian or 
Unitarian tendency that had set in among the educated 

HisEuayon Nonconformists. In his 'Essay on the Demoniacfs' he 
oiuact. ^^2iies that the persons so called were really possessed by 
evil spirits. Christ and His apostles spoke of them as sucli 
in compliance with the customs of their day. The ides of 
demoniacal possessions, was derived from the Pagans. It did 
not necessarily imply that the spirit which possessed a 
person was an evil spirit. The word demon is always used 
by the Greeks in a good sense. The demons were the Pagan 
deities by whom men were inspired. Madness and phrenxy 
were al^o ascribed to the influence of these demons. The 
ghosts of murdered persons were said sometimes to possess 
men. The Jews seem to have regarded the demoniacs as 
influenced by evil spirits, but these spirits were not fallen 
augels. Beelzebub, the prince of the demons^ is not to be 
confounded with Satan. The demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment were probably persons afflicted with madness or epi- 
lepsy. Jesus cured them miraculously, so that the cure was 
u miracle, though the disease was natural. The Evangelists 
called the persons afflicted, demoniacs, in the same way as 
we still call one disease St. Anthonv's fire and another St 
Vitus's dance, though we no longer believe that they are in 
any way caused by these saints. 

Hia Disaerta- Farmer also wrote * Dissertations on Miracles,' in which 

^naon he took the view advocated by Bishop Fleetwood, that 

miracles were wrought only by God, and were therefore 
proofs of revelation. A miracle was defined as a transgres- 
sion of the laws of nature, but with the explanation that by 

laws of nature was meant the order of nature as known bv 

• 

oxpcrience. If inferior beings could work miracles, we 
should never be safe from their devices. The Scriptures 
always ascribe miracles to God only. Where Moses instructs 
the Israelites what they were to do in case of a false prophet 
working signs and wonders. Farmer explains as merely a 
supposed case which Moses knew was impossible to happen. 
The false prophets that were to arise in the last days were 
not to work miracles, but to appeal to miracles. The works 
of the Egyptian magicians were not real miracles. In the 
narrative in the book of Exodus thcv arc ascribed to 
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eiicliantments. Farmer wrote a curious interpretation of the CHAP. XIV. 
temptation in the wilderness. He made it a vision in which • 

Ghrist saw a symbolical representation of His office and 
ministry. 

The Baptists, from their origin, had been divided into the The Baptists. 
two classes of Arminians or Calvinists. It was in the 
Arminian or General Baptist sect that the free spirit was 
most largely developed. John Gale, their most' eminent 
man in the beginning of the last century, we have already 
met in company with William Whiston and the other 
heretics of that day. Gale was minister of a church in the 
Barbican, and is said to have inclined to Arianism. He was 
focceeded by James Foster, the most popular of the Noncon- 
formist preachers, and the only Baptist whose reputation 
Vent beyond the confines of the sect.* 

Foster was educated at Joseph Hallet's Academy, in James Foster. 
Exeter. He was probably of Presbyterian origin, and may 
have beg^un his public life as an Arian. His ultimate views 
are in substance those of the old Unitarians, but his sermons 
deal less with doctrine than with practice. He plainly calls 
morality the most important and essential part of the Gospel. 
When St. Paul explained before Felix what were the 
doctrines of the new religion, he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come. To preach the Gospel 
is to inculcate the great duties of morality, and to enforce 
the practice of them from regard to a future judgment. No * 
miracles would have been sufficient to establish Christianity, 
if it had in any way subverted the religion of nature, or 
lessened the importance of the essential duties of morality. 
Speculations, doctrines, mysteries, and ceremonies even 
when ordained by God, are only of value in the degree that 
they produce righteousness of life. To preach Christ is not 
to use His name as a charm, nor to exalt His glory to the 
disparagement of the goodness of the Creator and Father 
of all. 

In ^An Essay on Fundamentals,' Dr. Foster denies that His Essay on 
the doctrine of the Trinity is an essential doctrine of Chris- centals. 

* All who write of Foster quote Pope's lines : — 

' Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well.' 
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CHAP. XIV. tianitv. Bv fiiudamental is understood a belief necessarr 
to itbtuiniDg the happiness promised in the Christian uove- 
nont. No doctrine is fundamental if it be not cleorlj 
rovcali'fl, and also declared in the Scriptures to be an express 
tenn of salivation. Whatever be the ground on which men 
^hall Iv tinally judged, it cannot be the . uncertain one of 
bIKHuhitive doctrines, aliout which every variety of opinion is 
pLis^iblo. ' The Trinity is not a doctrine so phiinly revealed 
as that a sincere man might not miss the knowledge of it 
l>ifl'orcnt views concerning the Trinity shoiild not be the 
cause of divi.sion in the Christian Church. W"e should fol- 
low the exhoi-tation of the Apostle to be of one mind, and 
live in peace ; but we can never expect to agree in matters 
of * doubtful disputation.' 

Foster wrote some elaborate discourses on natural religion, 
in which he maintained much the same positions as Clarke 
and AVollaston. He had an important share in the Deist 
controversy, and defended Christianity against some of the 
exceptions of Shaftesbury, Woolston, and Tindal. To the 
remarks of Shaftesbury, that Gospel morality is without the 
virtues of friendship and patriotisni, Foster answers that 
these are included under universal benevolence, and, at the 
same time, some of the evils connected with these virtues are 

corrected. The resurrection of Christ is defended in a verv 

• 

able st^rmon * preached at Trowbridge.' The external evi- 
dence of Christianity is reckoned sufficient to convince anv 
unprojiidicod mind, that is, taking in first the consideration 
of the oriHJibilitv of the doctrines of Christianity. The 
aj^poaninvo o( Christ after His resurrection only to chosen 
\viiuosM\s and not to the whole Jewish nation, is shown to 
bo * a niotluxl of proceeding perfectly, consistent with the 
\\iMliMii and <j:oodnc88 of Divine pro^'idence.' The Apostle.-* 
liad siu'h an assiinince of the certainty of Christ's resurrec- 
tit>n, that they gave their lives to bear witness to it. Their 
whole conduct shows that they were honest, undesigning 
men. The story of the body having been stolen is alto- 
gether improbable. Tlie watch consisted of sLxty-two per- 
sons. To suppose that they were all asleep is impossible. 
\ 'aiiiMt Foster's ^reat work in defence of Christianity wa** his 

Matthew aiiswer to ^Inttliew Tindal, called 'The Usefulness and 

Tindal. 
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Excellency of the Christian Revelation defended/ He OHA.P. XIV. 
expressed surprise that infidelity was increasing in an age 
of free inquiry. An institution so rational and excellent as 
CihriBtianity ought to commend itself to the approbation of 
mH sincere men. The reason why it did not wets found in 
ihe corrupt doctrines and superstitious worship that pre- 
vailed throughout Christendom. Foster believed that Tin- 
dal was a real enemy to Christianity, and that his profession 
of regard for the purity of the Christian religion was made 
merely to escape the danger of a prosecution. He advo- 
cated .morality only, and regarded all the rest of Christianity 
as superstition and enthusiasm. In opposition to this 
Foster maintained the necessity of revelation, because of 
the corruption of human reason. The actual corruption 
that prevails is no more a proof of the insufficiency of 
reason than it is of the insufficiency of revelation, but the 
sufficiency of reason is no argument against the value of 
fevelation. Reason may be able to find out many duties of 
natural religion, but Christianity makes them clearer and 
gives them authority. We have also in Christianity the 
levelatien of atonement for sin. Christ's death is the 
ground of forgiveness. This does not mean that Christ 
appeased His Father, or even that He made reparation to 
odSTended justice. . It is explained simply that God pardons 
men for Christ's death, because this was the method which 
He chose to appoint. The answer to Tindal contains a 
judicious defence of positive precepts, which are shown to 
be of great service when not abused by superstition. 

Among Foster's sermons there is one on Schism, which On Schism. 
was the cause of a great controversy. The preacher denied 
ihe possibility of all men agreeing on doctrines that are 
merely iBpeculative. He followed the definition of Hales and 
Jeremy Taylor, that schism was only a sin when there was a 
breach of charity. Even the Church of Rome, grievously as 
it has departed from the simplicity of the Christian religion, 
would not be in schism if it did not make mere opinions 
necessary terms of communion. By doing this it renounces 
all friendship and unity with those of a different persuasion. 
Against the heresy of this sermon, Dr. Stebbing protested in 
a charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Surrey. He 
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CHAP. xrv. upheld the orthodox view that the unity of the Church was 
to depend on articles of faith, and not on the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity. 

The Particular Baptists were chiefly remarkable for tiieir 
attachment to the doctrines of Calvin, sometimes in a very 
extreme form. Towards the end of the century some emi- 
nent men, as Dr. John GKll, Abraham Booth, and Andrew 
Fuller, defended the logical Calvinism which is generally 
called Antinomianism. The most eminent preacher, how- 
ever, among the Particular Baptists in the latter half of 

Robert Robin- the century, Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, became almost, 

bridge. ' ^ ^^^ altogether, a Unitarian, without resigning his pastorate. 
Robinson began his career as a Methodist, under Whitefield. 
He afterwards adopted Baptist views, and undertook the 
charge of a Baptist Church. In answer to Theophilus 
Lindsey, he wrote * A Plea for the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.' This was a temperate and thoroughly 
orthodox pamphlet. Robinson had also a share in some 
controversies that only concerned the Baptist sect, taking 
always the liberal or more charitable side. He defended 
open communion against Abraham Booth, and he strongly 
advocated the views of Hoadly and Sykes concerning the 
innocency of error. In company, however, with some 
Unitarian Nonconformists, he inclined to fanaticism on the 
subject of Church establishments. 

Dr. Ta^^lor of Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, may be regarded as repre- 
senting in the middle of the century the transition stage of 
the Presbyterians from the orthodox faith to decided Uni- 
tarianism. We have but little definite information what his 
views were on the Trinity ; but when he entered on his charge 
at Norwich, he invited the congregation to study along with 
him Dr. Clarke's ' Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity.' It is 
probable that he adopted Clarke's views. His biographer 
says that the majority of the congregation agreed with tiheir 
pastor ; but a minority who adhered to Calvinism seceded. 
The work which made Dr. Taylor famous for heresy was a 
treatise on 'Original Sin.* He professed only to follow 
revelation, and by revelation he understood the doctrine of 
the canonical Scriptures. In these Scriptures, he says, the 
consequences of the first transgression are only mentioned 
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fire times : twice in Genesis, and three times in the writings CHAP. XIY. 
of St. Paul. The first text is where God says to Adam that 
if he eat of the fruit of the forbidden tree he shall surely 
4ie. Death, that is, the loss of life, was the penalty of On original 
dkobedience. There is not a word about Adam's posterity. ^^' 
Of course, if Adam had died when he sinned, his posterity 
,. vould never have existed. The next text is the record of the 
! tnnsgression. Adam and Eve were seized with shame, and 
K iMmbled for the natural effects of guilt. The guilt was 
personal, and so was the pimishment. The woman was to 
children in sorrow, and the man was to earn his bread 
the sweat of his brow. We their posterity suffer through 
liieir sin, but not as a punishment for their sin. We cannot 
in the nature of things be guilty of the transgressions of 
our first parents. 

The first of the New Testament texts is where St. Paul On death in 
. Jbrbids the woman to usurp authority over the man, because ^™^* 
ahe was first in the transgression. The next is concerning 
. death by Adam and resurrection by Jesus Christ. Here it 
je plainly taught that through Adam all men became mortal, 
Imt through Christ they shall be again restored to life. The 
•ole consequence here of Adam's sin is the death of the 
: liody. The third text is admitted by all parties to be really 
A difficult one. It is the discourse in the Epistle to the 
Somans, concerning many being made sinners by one man's 
disobedience, and by the obedience of one many being made 
xig^hteous. Dr. Taylor's interpretation is that, by one man's 
disobedience many died, and by one man's obedience they 
ehall rise again from the dead. Passages arc quoted to prove 
that the Hebrew expression 'made sinners,' is equivalent to 
being condemned to death. They who are ' made sinners ' 
by the disobedience of another, can only be so in the sense of 
being made sufferers. They share the calamities of those 
wbo have sinned. All the disadvantage we had in Adam is 
turned to our advantage by the free gift in Christ. 

The treatise on * Original Sin ' was followed some years On the Atone- 
later by one on the * Atonement.' The views advocated were ™®'^^' 
for the most part those of Dr. Sykes. The sacrifices imder 
the old law were called expiatory, but they were really of 
BO avail without a right disposition in the worshipper. All 
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CHAP. XIV. ritual acts had a spiritual meaning. The popular ideas of 
bearing sin, and of one suffering for another, were due to a 
misunderstanding of figurative expressions or customs in the 
Old Testament. No Levitical sacrifice ever literally bore 
sin. The victim is never offered instead of the sinner. The 
word atonement never means in the Scriptures an equivalent 
Christ's sacrifice was well-pleasing to God, but it did not 
make Him merciful. It did not turn away His wrath or 
satisfy Divine justice. This can only be done by the sinner 
bearing the punishment of his sin. God as the Governor of 
the universe, for the ends of government required Christ*t 
death. By appointing this as the means of forgiveness, 
He showed the evil of sin in a way that could not have been 
done had there been forgiveness without atonement. 

The Unita- In the second half of the eighteenth century the Arians 

"*^°** and Unitarians became more definitely separated firom ihe 

orthodox Dissenters. The process of the separation was 
gradual, but long before the end of the century the 
Unitarians were cognisable as a distinct community, 
inheriting generally the property and the churches of the 
old Presbyterians. The Unitarian body wafi really consti- 
tuted by the heretical ministers of the' three denominations. 
But before the end of the century it had a powerJiil con- 
tingent in the accession of several clergymen who seceded 
from the Established Church. 

Riohard Price. The two representative men of Nonconformist origin were 
Richard Price and Joseph Priestley. Price was the son of 
a strict Calvinistic minister in the south of Wales. He was 
sent to a Dissenters* Academy, where it is supposed he 
imbibed the liberal principles which had by this time made 
considerable progress among the more educated cliiss of 
Nonconformists. His father finding him one day reading 
Dr. Clarke's sermons, inmiediately seized the volume and 
committed it to the fire. This was not likely to be a 
successful method of checking the ardour of a young 
heretic. Price's first work was *A Review of the Prin- 
cipal Questions in Morals.* He refutes Hutcheson's theory 
of a moral sense, which, he says, makes virtue only a matter 
of taste, and morality itself nothing but a simple eensatioii 
in the mind. He maintains, on the other hand, the 
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existence of absolute morality discovered not by a moral CIIAP. XIV. 
sense but by the understanding. He vindicates the validity 
of the understanding in its cognisance of all our ideas in 
opposition to the mere sensation and reflection of Locke, or 
the impressions and copies of impressions which lay at the 
foundation of the scepticism of Hume. Price repeats the 
characteristic sayings of his century about the gain of 
religion and the high probability of its truth. He makes, 
however, a distinction not generally made by other writers 
on the same subject, between religion as it implies belief, 
and religion as it implies a virtuous life. A good life, he 
says, is its own reward, even should there be no recompense 
in a future state of being. 

In a volume of ' Dissertations,' and another of ' Sermons,' HU theology, 
we have the details of Price's theology. The first disserta- 
tion is a defence of a particular providence, extending to all 
that happens in the world. This is maintained in opposition 
to the theory of a general providence which takes no account 
of contingent or secondary events. The argument is that 
the importance of small affairs is so great that, without 
attention to them, there could be no general providence. It 
is not, however, admitted that this particular providence in- 
terferes with the order of the world. The familiar illustra- 
tion in the discussion of this subject was the tottering wall 
which, it was urged, must fall in its own time in obedience 
to the laws of gravitation, though it tumbles on the head of 
a saint. Price answers from the possibility of the Deity 
preventing the presence of a saint at the moment when the 
stones must Ml. An invisible hand might guide all things 
in perfect wisdom, without interfering with the general 
laws that constitute the order of nature. The government 
of the world would be defective if one single event were to 
happen without the permission of the Supreme Ruler. 

In another dissertation Dr. Price opposes the principle so ^'^ ^^^ *"*^ 
zealously maintained by Bishop Browne, that we can only 
know Gkxi as He manifests Himself in nature. On the con- 
trary, he says that the discoveries of reason infinitely tran- 
scend those of observation and experience. The world mani- 
fests wisdom, and as God is uncaused, we infer that there is 
more in the cause than appears in the effect. In many cases 
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CHAP. XIV. this wisdom surpasses our highest conceptions. From this 
we infer a similar wisdom as to all events, even when we 
cannot see it. Price does not deny second causes, but he 
refers them all to Divine activity. God is the life of the 
world, the Infinite Spirit by which it is * informed and sus- 
tained.' Interpositions are not miracles, but special mani- 
festations of the Divine presence in nature. This is iden- 
tified with the doctrine of Newton, who refiised to exclude 
Deity from the operation of natural laws. Price also finds 
his idea in Butler, who supposes a miracle to be possible 
without the violation of any general law. The waters of 
Jordan, for instance, might have been driven back without 
a suspension of the laws of gravitation. This principle is 
utilised in another dissertation for the defence of the duty 
and the profit of prayer. An answer from Deity need not 
suppose a miracle. He may interpose without the viola- 
tion of any of the laws of nature. 
On the im- The last dissertation is on * The Importance of Chris- 

ShriSwiity. tianity, the Nature of Historical Evidence and Miracles.* 
The first consists in the importance of the doctrines revealed. 
The second is treated in the style of Bishop Butler, and 
with many of his arguments. The common objection to 
revelation from the want of clearness and precision is 
answered by the consideration that God has followed the 
same method in giving us natural religion. We are not 
judges either of the measure of light which God might give 
us nor of the best mode in which it is to be given. Eeve- 
lation is not universal, and yet in every nation there are 
men that fear God and work righteousness. The knowledge 
which is imparted to some by Christianity, God was not 
obliged to give to all. Even if Christianity be regarded as 
an extraordinary dispensation, the object of which is the 
redemption of the race, it does not follow that it was neces- 
sary that all men should know of this redemption. The 
benefits of Christ's death were extended to all good men, 
whether Christians or Pagans. The Gospel histories cpn- 
ceming demoniacs were written in accordance with the 
language and ideas of the Jews at that time. If Christ had 
tried to correct those ideas it might have been a hindrance 
to the Gospel. The idea of the Apostles and Evangelists 
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being inspired is modern, and not compatible with the facts CHAP. XIV. 

of their history. The hypothesis of infallible inspiration is 

not necessary to the defence of Christianity. It is enough 
that the Evangelists were honest men, with a competent 
knowledge of the facts. The objection that the whole 
atmosphere of the Bible is miraculous, and, therefore, the 
history incredible. Price answers by saying that we are 
ignorant of the causes that operate in nature. Our experi- 
ence gives a probability that what has been will continue 
to be, but our experience has only narrow limits. Any 
event, however improbable, may be certified by the evidence 
of competent witnesses. 

In his sermons Dr. Price says that all Christians are On the general 
agreed as to the main doctrines of Christianity. The*^^^^^^ 
'orthodox' may have some absurd ideas about three 
persons being one God, yet, in spite of this, they strongly 
maintain the Divine Unity. All Christians admit that 
the Gospel teaches with all clearness that God is a Being 
of infinite perfections, that repentance and holiness are 
necessary for salvation, and that there will be a future 
life in which all men shall be judged according to their 
works. The Gospel teaches further, and this is its pecu- 
liar doctrine — ^that Jesus Christ is the Mediator between 
God and man. In this, too, Price says there is an agree- 
ment among all Christians as to all that is deemed essential. 
By Christ we are delivered from death. In Him we have 
eternal life. The mode of redemption may be explained in 
different ways, but all are agreed that through Christ we are 
redeemed. If He has risen from the dead, and if He will 
raise us from the dead, it is a matter of small importance 
whether He was only a man endowed with extraordinary 
powers, or the second person in the Godhead offering Himself 
a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world. According 
to either interpretation there is a scheme of mercy for sinful 
men. We have the * deed ' which gives us the title to the 
estate, and compared with this the meaning of secondary 
clauses is unimportant. Price quotes and endorses on this 
subject the words of Bishop Butler. We should be satisfied 
with the fact of Christ's mediation, and not seek to explain 
the efficacy of His sufferings beyond what the Scriptures 
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CH AP. X IY. i^ye revealed. Dr. Price maintained the Arian position of 
the pre-existence of the Logos, and described the Socinian 
method of interpreting the first verses of St. John's Gospel 
as doing violence to the meaning of words. 

Joseph Priestley was also the son of parents who were 
Dissenters of the straitest sect of the Calvinists. He was 
educated at an Independent Academy, where, however, doc- 
trinal views were not strictly enforced. Here he embraced 
the prevalent Arian theology, but was convinced soon after, 
by reading Dr. Lardner on the Logos, that Arianism was 
untenable. He then adopted the doctrine of Christ's simple 
humanity. His first charge was over an orthodox congrega- 
tion, but he was soon promoted to a tutorship in Warrington 
Academy, where he could breathe more freely the atmo- 
sphere of heresy. Dr. Priestley's collected works are very 
voluminous. Like all men who write too much, he repeats 
himself very often, and sometimes advances things which, 
after more consideration, have to be withdrawn. We shall 
follow him chiefly in two characters, first as the exponent of 
TJnitarianism, and then as an apologist of Christianity from 
his stand-point of the Christian revelation. 

The two most important works on the first subject are 
a * History of the Corruptions of Christianity,' and a * His- 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ.' The great 
Patristic scholars of the seventeenth century had almost 
unanimously declared that all antiquity before the Council of 
Nice was Arian. Bishop Bull was the first orthodox writer 
who earned a great reputation by maintaining the contrary. 
Dr. Priestley also denied that the Ante-Nicene Fathers were 
Arians, but without admitting that they were orthodox. The 
opinion of the Arians, he says, began with Arius, and before 
his time all Christians were Unitarians. This was certainly 
a startling thesis, but there was at first sight room for it, 
when the orthodox could maintain that the early Fathers 
were Trinitarians, while such learned men as Petavius and 
Huetius, Sandius and Episcopius, Daniel Whitby and William 
Whist on were confident that they were Arians. Dr. Priestley 
refused to allow Arians the name of Unitarians. He 
reckoned them as much, if not more, idolatrous than the wor- 
shippers of the Athanasian Trinity. With the one Supreme 
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Gbd they acknowledge two inferior gods. The first direct CHAP. XTV. 
argument from antiquity is the absence in ancient liturgies ^ 

of prayer to Christ. In the Clementine, the oldest extant, 
dating, probably, from the fourth century, there is no trace 
of any such prayer. Origen, in a treatise on prayer, says 
that it should be addressed only to the Father, and not to 
Christ. Priestley says that the Arian hypothesis is suffi- 
ciently absurd to be incredible, though it cannot, like the 
orthodox Trinity, be reduced to a simple contradiction. 
The creation of the world is never ascribed to Christ in the 
books of the New Testament, nor is there any mention in 
these books of His pre -existence. The Logos, in the begin- 
ning of St. John's Gospel, he denies to be a person, or that * 
it refers to Christ. 

Priestley's main argument from antiquity rests on a denial On the writ- 
of the genuineness of nearly all the writings that bear the ^^gJ^^J^ 
names of Apostolical Fathers. Passages in accredited books Fathere. 
that seem to favour the Trinity, he regards either as inter- 
polations or as figures of speech. The Clementine Homilies, 
evidently, he says, written by a Unitarian, know nothing of 
the personification of the Logos. They defend the simple 
unity of God against all Platonist and Gnostic theories. The 
Supreme Being is the Demiurgus or world-maker, and of 
Him it is not allowed to predicate generation. The Homilies 
contain a doxology to the Holy Ghost, but this is evidently 
an interpolation, as even in the time of Basil, a doxology to 
the Holy Ghost was complained of as an innovation. Persons 
in the early Church like the Ebionites, who said that Christ 
was a mere man, or who even denied His miraculous birth, 
were not regarded as heretics. The only heretics of whom 
we read among the early Christians were the Gnostics. It 
was not till the time of Origen that Unitarians were called 
heretics, and even Athanasius was more favourable to them 
than to the Arians. 

The Athanasian Trinity originated with Plato. His later Origin of 
disciples corrupted the doctrine of Christ. The Neo- Trinity!**^ 
Platonists made the Logos or Divine Intellect a person, and 
the Greek or Alexandrian Fathers identified this person 
with Christ. The Nous or Logos in Plato was the Mind of 
the Deity by which all things were made. With Plotinus 
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CHAP. XIV. the Nous became the Demiurgus or world-maker. Philo in- 
terpreted Plato in the same fashion. God the Father created 
all things, but the forming of created matter was committed 
to the Logos. The first Christian Father who clearly 
makes the Logos a person is Justin Martyr. He is followed 
by Lrenseus, Theophilus, Athanagoras, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and other Greeks. Then arose the question as to the 
time when this Logos or Son of God was generated. This 
was an old question with the philosophers, and impinged on 
their speculations concerning eternity' and duration. Some 
said that as there was no time with God there could be no 
time when the Son was- generated. But those who regarded 
eternity as constituted by duration, had no difficulty in 
finding a point in time in which the Son may have been 
generated. Priestley quotes many passages from the Fathers 
to prove that they regarded the Son as inferior to God. 
The term God used absolutely always, he says, with the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers means God the Father only. Until 
the time of Arius Christ was always regarded as a man, with 
a human body and a human soid. The divinity of the Holy 
Ghost originated with Athanasius. It was afterwards esta- 
blished by a Council held at Constantinople. Hitherto the 
doxologies gave glory to the Father through the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. But about this time some monks of 
Antioch began to use the present orthodox form, which 
ascribes equal glory to the three persons of the Trinity. 
Mnity un- This Platonic Trinity thus introduced into the Christian 

Jews. Church was imknown to the old Jews. Ben Mordecai had, 

indeed, interpreted the Jewish Angel Metatron as the Logos, 
but in this he is opposed by all Jewish writers. The New 
Testament never represents Jesus as claiming Divinity. 
Chrysostom says that the Apostles knew of Christ's 
Divinity before His resurrection, but Cyril of Alexandria 
says they knew nothing of it till the day of Pentecost. 
Augustine says it was not clearly taught till St. John 
wrote his Gospel. The reason given by some of the Fathers 
why it was not made known, was that the devil would have 
prevented the crucifixion. The devil, says St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, swallowed Christ's body, not knowing that *it 
was the bait which concealed the hook of His Divinity,* 
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Many Fathers testify that St. John first taught the pre- CHAP. XIV. 
existence of the soul of Jesus. Before that time all 
Christians were certainly Unitarians. It is even doubtful if 
St. John's G-ospel really teaches what the Fathers supposed 
they found in it. The Jewish Christians, who were clearly 
Unitarians, do not seem to have noticed that it contained 
strange doctrine, which they would have done had it taught 
the pre-existence of Christ. Three learned men of the 
Ebionites o^ Nazarenes, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
translated the Old Testament. Eusebius calls the first two 
Jewish proselytes, and says that they believed Jesus Christ 
to be the son of Joseph and Mary. They were never 
reckoned heretics, and their translations were highly 
esteemed by the ancient Christians. No Unitarian was 
excommunicated from the Church Catholic imtil the time 
of Victor, Bishop of Rome, which was the beginning of the 
third century. 

On the Evidences Priestley published two volimies ofontheevi- 
discourses, some of which were delivered in England ^^d^^^j^. 
the rest in America. The century was now closing, but we 
still hear the old complaint that unbelief is everywhere 
universal. It had come too in a provoking form. Books 
like Paine's ' Age of Beason ' were circulated widely among 
the humbler classes, who had not the means of acquiring the 
information necessary to judge of so great a subject. In 
France Deism had passed into Atheism. This development, 
Priestley said, could only be prevented by holding fast to re- 
velation. Without revelation Deism had no practical value. 
It could not give sufficient certainty for the grounds of 
morality, such as would induce men to live moral lives. 
Jesus had a divine mission to reveal a future life, to teach 
righteousness and to confirm what He taught by miracles. 
The doctrine of rewards and punishments is the foundation 
of morality. Revelation with Priestley is an interposition. 
It was shown to be necessary because men had derived very 
little religion from the light of nature. Those who reject 
revelation are so little influenced by principles of religion, 
that the actual choice is between revelation or no religion at 
all. Virtue without the prospect of a rich dowry, has not 
sufficient charms to induce men to deny the pleasures of 
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CHAP. XIV. sense. ETery precept of morality has been controyerted by 
the philoeophers. What we call conscience within us is not 
a uniform principle. The first philoeophers followed tradi- 
tion and not reason. When reason came into the schools it 
gave birth to doubt. The light of nature does not tell us 
that justice in a future world will be less indifferent than it 
is here. Nature gives no such idea of Ood as would lead 
men to pray. A revelation, on the other hand, confirmed by 
miracles, gives an immediate and satisfactory proof of the 
existence of Deity. This is evidence not depending on 
inferences, but level to the meanest capacity. 

The proofs of revelation from miracles and prophecy 
Dr. Priestley treats in the orthodox &shion. He differs 
from orthodox apologists by setting aside what he calls the 
incimibrances that do not belong to Christianity. These 
were not merely the doctrines which he regarded as irrational, 
but also such indefensible theories as that of infallible 
inspiration. He calls it a great relief to find that revelation 
can be defended without believing that the writers of the 
Scriptures never made mistakes. It is enough to believe 
that they were good men, and inspired as all good men are. 
Priestley's philosophical theories are in the background of 
his views of Christianity, but not always inseparably con- 
nected with them. He adopted the necessarian views of 
Hobbes, and like Hobbes he was conscious of that insoluble 
relation of mind and matter, which hitherto has baffled all 
human thought and human language. 

Of the clergymen who seceded to the Unitarians, the best 
known are Theophilus Lindsey,* Dr. John Jebb, Dr. John 
Disney, Edward Evanson, and Gilbert Wakefield. Lindsey 
was Vicar of Catterick, in Yorkshire. He seems to have been 
an amiable and sincere man, but the few tracts he has left do 
not indicate that he had any particular gifts of intellect, or 
that his learning was extensive. With the zeal of an ardent 
enthusiast who supposes that he has discovered all truth, he 
speaks of the worshippers of the Trinity as dark idolaters, 
and classes them with Pagans and Polytheists. He took his 
stand on the old Presbyterian ground, of the Bible as the 
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oiilj creedy which he regarded as truly and properly the OHAP.XTV. 

word of God as distinguished from the words of men. In 

this creed he could not find the doctrine of Christ's Divinity 

nor any authority for worshipping Him as God. If St. John 

had meant that the Logos was Christ, he would have taught 

two Godsy which is impossible. The passages which speak of 

Christ's pre-existence are explained to mean something else. 

Even the ' I am/ in the place where Jesus says He existed in 

the days of Abraham, is not allowed to refer to the name 

Jehovah. Julian the Apostate charged St. John with being 

the first who called Christ God, but Lindsey shows that 

Julian was wrong, for John never did anything of the kind. 

When Dr. Price reprobated the forced interpretation which 

the Unitarians put on the Scriptures, he probably had in 

his mind Lindsey's expositions of St. John.* 

Dr. Jebb was intellectually a much superior man to Dr. Jebb. 
Lindsey. He was a Fellow of St. Peter's, in Cambridge, 
and had long sustained a liberal position in the University. 
He was an ardent promoter of all reforms, and specially 
zealous in advocating the abolition of subscription to articles 
and creeds. When he found that he had clearly ceased to 
believe the doctrines of the Church of England, and that 
there was no hope of any alteration in the law of subscrip- 
tion, he resigned his preferments, which consisted of three 
livings in Suffolk, besides his fellowship. He devoted 
himself afterwards to the study and practice of medicine. 
Dr. Jebb's works do not supply any arguments for his 
becoming Unitarian different from those we have frequently 
met in other writers. He started with the sufficiency of the 
Bible, which he called the word of God. The Church 
of England, he said, was not consistent in binding the 
clergy to teach the people only that which they were 
persuaded could be proved by the Scriptures, and at the 
same time requiring them to subscribe articles which profess 
to be interpretations of these Scriptures. The sixth Article 
gives a liberty to the individual judgment, which is again 
taken away by requiring subscription to the other Articles. 

• Lindsey ^thered a congregation amendments. This was the origin of 

in London, for whom the eliapel in Liturgical worship among the Uuita- 

Fssex Street was built. He used Dr. rians. 
Clarke's Reformed Liturgy, with 
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CHAP. XIV. The Cliurch of England, Dr. Jebb says, being the creature 
of the State, and with no independent jurisdiction, has, 
therefore, no right to impose anything which interferes with 
the liberty of the subject. Those who are most eager to 
impose the Articles are in many cases the greatest trans- 
gressors against the doctrine of the Articles. Warburton, 
for instance, is a zealous advocate for subscription, and yet 
the thesis of his * Divine Legation ' is in flat contradiction to 
the Article which denies that the old Fathers looked only 
for transitory promises. Dr. Jebb reduces the doctrines of 
Christianity to those which relate to practice. He believes 
in Christ's miraculous birth, but the Trinity and all 
kindred doctrines are contrary to the great standard of 
faith, * the word of God.' 

Dr. Dianey. ^^- Disney* was also a Cambridge man, and took the 
same ground as Dr. Jebb. He had long striven for refor- 
mation, especially in the matter of subscription, but when 
every hope of any change in respect of this was gone, he 
resigned his livings. He succeeded Lindsey as minister in 
Essex Street Chapel, but without making any change in the 
standpoint of his party, which was, that the Bible is the 
word of God, the only Christian creed, and that it knows 
nothing of the system of theology set forth in the XXXIX 
Articles of Reb'gion. Disney's chief works, besides some 
volumes of sermons, are his biographies of Sykes and Jortin. 

Edwaid Edward Evanson and Gilbert Wakefield were both men 

Eyanwn. whose intellects had by nature a peculiar turn, and can 
scarcely be regarded as representing anybody but themselves. 
Evanson was many years in orders before he obtained any 
preferment. During that time he was engaged in tuition, 
and too much occupied to think about doctrine. The Lord 
Chancellor however gave him the vicarage of Tewkesbury, 
and soon after be found that the whole orthodox faith was 
derived from Paganism, that it was made the State religion 
by Constantino, and that it was, in fact, nothing else but the 
great apostacy predicted by the Apostles, which was to be 
utterly destroyed before the second coming of Christ. As 
there was some hope of a change in the matter of subscrip- 
tion, Evanson did not at once resign his living. He wrote 

* Dr. Dimcy was Archdeacon Blackbume's son-in-law. 
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books and preached sermons on the doctrine of the Trinity and ^^AP. XIV. 
other orthodox articles, setting forth the liberty which he 
must have in the Church, otherwise he would secede. A 
prosecution followed, and Evanson, like an inspired apostle 
of the latter days, denounced the Church of England creeds 
as * the plain marks of heresy and antichrist.' The prosecu- 
tion failed on some technical points, but soon after Evanson 
resigned his preferments. The rest of his life was spent in 
retirement. For some years he had a school at Mitcham, 
in Surrey. When he had a compaoy in his house he 
conducted worship with Dr. Clarke's liturgy, and ad- 
ministered the Sacrament of the Supper, which he said was 
the only sacrament under the Gospel, and was to be 
administered always when a congregation of Christians 
met for worship. He sometimes preached at Unitarian 
meetings. 

Evanson wrote several books and tracts. One of the On keeping 
latter was against keeping Sunday as a day of rest. His S^'^^y- 
chief argument was the loss to industry of the seventh part 
of time. He also proved from Ovid that the mind of man 
could be civilised by the fine arts, and, he added, that this 
could not be done by going to church on Sunday. His chief 
work was a book called *The Dissonance of the Four 
generally received Evangelists.' He found it impossible to 
reconcile the different statements in the four Gospels. As 
no reliance could be placed on the records of the Evan- 
gelists, Evanson set aside the miracles, and rested the truth 
of Christianity solely on the fulfilment of prophecy. The 
first great proof of Christianity from prophecy was the civil 
establishment throughout Europe of orthodox creeds accord- 
ing to the prediction concerning the great apostacy. After On the Qoe- 
examining the four Gospels, he found St. Luke the only * 
Evangelist worthy of credit. His Gospel was a consistent, 
well-connected story. Matthew, on the other hand, was an 
incoherent writer, and Mark was only the copyist of 
Matthew. The best parts of their Gospels are taken from 
Luke, and their narratives and parables are only awkward 
imitations of those which St. Luke records. The Gospel 
which bears the name of St. John differs entirely from the 
other three, and represents Christ as having been several 
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CHAP. XIV. times in Jerusalem, when, according to St. Luke, He never 
lefk Galilee till near the Passover at which He was crucified. 
The Gospel began, not from the birth of Jesus, but as St. 
Luke himself, in the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles, 
expressly tells us, from the beginning of His public life. It 
was a record of all that Jesus * began to do and to teach.* 

Gilbert Wakefield was the son of a clergyman who held 
the living of Richmond, in Surrey. He wrote an autobio- 
graphy, in which he gives an account of his education, his 
mental history, and his views on religion. He had not 
been long in orders when he felt that he could not in con- 
science use the Liturgy of the Church of England. He joined 
the Unitarians, and held the oflBce of classical first in the 
Academy of Warrington, and afterwards in that of Hackney. 
Wakefield's most important religious work is a treatise on 
the * Evidences of Christianity.' It consists of a number of 
ingenious remarks, which render probable many things 
connected with revelation. The first is the natural expecta- 
tion that a revelation would be made. Such knowledge 
concerning prayer and sacrifice as Christianity provides, was 
what Alcibiades desired and predicted would come. Another 
remark concerns the Jewish character of the New Testament. 
This is illustrated by the story of the angel at the pool of 
Bethesda. A Greek or Roman writer would have foimd a 
physical cause for the medicinal properties of the water. 
But the Evangelist ascribes the healing virtue to an angel. 
The Jews found the reason of all events in the immediate 
action of Jehovah. The same thing is illustrated by the 
record of the angel which appeared to strengthen Jesus in 
Gethsemane, and by the words in the Acts of the Apostles, 

* the Spirit suffered them not ' to go into Bithynia, that is, 

* their own judgment' did not sufier them. Other remarks 
concern the morality of the gospel and the wisdom of Jesus. 
When the multitude said, * Behold thy mother and thy 
brothers,' Jesus answered, * ^Vhosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.' Aristotle did not equal this, but he 
comes close upon it in the Hymn to Virtue, where he says 
that virtue is *of more worth than gold or parents.' What 
Jesus says of riches is true to fact, and finds its confirmation 
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in the united testimony of heathen moralists. The words in CHAP. XIV 
the parable, *If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the * 
dead,' have often been called a mere piece of rhetoric. But 
Wakefield shows that they rest on a fact in human nature, 
which is, that disinclination to be persuaded will start some 
ingenious cavil. The Pharisees said that the people, that is, 
the multitude, were accursed, but Jesus recognised the 
dignity of humanity, and never despised the humblest of 
men. 

As Evanson denied the necessity of keeping a day in the Evanson on 
week sacred for worship, Wakefield denied the necessity of ^p/^ ^^' 
pubKc worship at all. This gave rise to a good deal of 
controversy among the Unitarians. Dr. Priestley answered 
both these heresies. The plea that keeping Sunday was a 
loss to industry was easily set aside. If, Priestley said, the 
working classes are not provided with a day of rest, they 
will make one for themselves, and spend it worse than even 
the worst-spent Sunday. The obvious arguments for public 
worship ar^ its expediency and utility. We have, moreover, 
an argument sufficient for Christians in the example of 
Jesus. Mrs. Barbauld also wrote an answer to Wakefield, 
showing that public worship was not only a Christian duty, 
but that it had its origin in the best impulses of our nature. 

The theology of Emmanuel Swedenborg can scarcely be Emmanuel 
said to have had any influence on the development of ^'^ ''^^'^^* 
religious ideas in England. It may, however, be regarded 
as belonging to England, though its author was a foreigner. 
Swedenborg's works are so numerous, written in such 
defiance of method, and with the ideas so overloaded with 
words, that it is not easy to get a general view of his whole 
system so as to set every part of it in its right place.* His 
statements are often so wild, that, taken in their obvious 
meaning, they sound like the ravings of a man whose 
intellect is deranged. The real meaning, however, is never 
the apparent one. Behind the veil of mist and madness 
there is found a theology for the most part both intelligible 
and rational. Swedenborg professed to have visions and 

♦ The interesting biography, published in 1867, by William White, may 
be described as Swedenborg madt easy. 
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CHAP. xrv. revelations of the unseen world. He has described the 
heavens and the hells, the angels and the devils, their occu- 
pations and amusements, with a great and minute precision. 
The insight which he had into the spiritual worid he did not 
regard as special. He had a special commission, and he had 
seen more than others, but all men, he said, are capable of 
this inward vision. 
Established Swedenborg's commission was to establish the Church of 

S^ N^wJ^TO- ^^® ^®^ Jerusalem described in the Apocalypse. The last 
salem. judgment took place in 1757, and this was followed by the 

second advent of Christ, which means the writings of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. When these writings were pub- 
lished, nobody bought them. Copies were sent to all the 
English bishops, but they treated them as of no value. 
Some years after, Swedenborg had a conversation with these 
bishops in the spiritual worid, where they still despised his 
writings; but the bishops were informed by some of the 
celestials that they were * the unclean spirits like frogs that 
came out of the mouth of the dragon.' When Swedenborg 
said that the day of judgment was past, he meant that the 
whole business of judgment had been concluded in heaven. 
He did not connect with it any destruction of the elements or 
the annihilation of this earth. Heaven and earth, in his 
theology, were but different spheres in the same universe ; 
all in substance eternal, and as like each other as the 
different members of the same body. 
On the Nature In all Swedenborg's visions he never saw God. The 
of God. Divine Presence is everywhere, but God, as He is, was never 

seen by any created intelligence. He is the spiritual Sun, 
the one substance of the universe, the source of all life. He 
is in all things, and without Him creation is nothing, but 
He is altogether incomprehensible both to angels and men. 
He is not an object either of thought or of love. There are 
other passages in Swedenborg which will contradict this if 
we take them literally. We are told, for instance, in plain 
words, that God is a man, that God is the only man, and 
that He has hands, eyes, nose, and all the other members of 
a human body. This is explained that God has attributes of 
which these members are symbols. This apparent contradic- 
tion, so strongly expressed, is only one of the necessities to 
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which the finite mind is reduced when it has fo speak of the CHAP. XIV. 

Infinite. We must first say that God is beyond the limits 

of our thought, and then, lest a Being so incomprehensible 

might appear to have no existence, we ascribe to Him human 

personality. In Swedenborg's theoloj^y there is in fact no 

real existence but God. The principle is plainly expressed, 

but the logical conclusion is avoided by affirming at the 

same time that there is a universe created and distinct from 

God. 

This Being, who is infinite and invisible to all creation, On the Theo- 
manifests Himself under the form of an angel to the angels. ^ ^' 
He takes possession of an angelic existence, and the angel 
so possessed speaks in the name of God and as God. * The 
Lord,' says Swedenborg, 'appeared as a Man, and talked 
fjM^ to face with the members of the most ancient Church. 
In like manner He was seen by Abraham, Hagar, Lot, 
Gideon, Joshua, the prophets, and others. They saw not 
Jehovah, but angels who were filled with His presence, who 
spoke from His inspiration, and who therefore called them- 
selves Jehovah.** Jesus Christ was in this way so possessed 
by the Divine Presence that He was very God, in whom all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily. Swedenborg 
sweeps away the whole doctrine of the Trinity, while 
retaining the perfect Divinity of Jesus Christ. In Jesus 
Christ, he says, we have the visible image of the invisible 
God, not another person, but the very person and being of 
the Infinite. The Word or Wisdom of God was Jehovah 
Himself, who was made flesh and dwelt among us. The 
Holy Spirit is the influence which Christ acquired over 
humanity. There is no trinity of persons, but the trinity of 
a Person. By His death Christ conquered * the hells ' and 
removed the disorders in heaven and earth. Man was in 
danger, not from the vindictiveness of God, but from the 
natural consequences of evil. Christ saved men, not by 
delivering them from the divine wrath, but from sin. 

A 11 the Scriptures in their inner sense speak of the Word 
or Wisdom of God, that is, they try to utter that word 
which was ultimately fulfilled or realised in Christ. In 
their literal sense they are subject to the same imperfections 

• Quoted by White, vol. i., p. 283. 
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CHAP. Xiy. as other books, but in their inner sense every syllable is 
Divine. The early books of the Old Testament were not 
written by Moses, nor do they contain history, but only 
On the Scrip- figures and symbols of things celestial and spiritual. Noah, 
Woid of God. for instance, means the ancient Church, and the flood was 
the triumph of human wickedness. Balaam's ass seemed to 
Balaam to speak in the same way that Swedenborg himself 
had often seemed to hear words of wisdom from the lips of a 
horse. On such subjects as the Church and the Sacraments, 
Swedenborg's doctrine is perfectly rational. He denied the 
resurrection of the body, maintaining that at death the soul 
is immediately * clothed upon ' with a spiritual body fitted to 
the sphere it is to inhabit in the unseen world. All that 
which we commonly call the evidences of Christianity is set 
aside. Faith is inward consciousness, or realisation of the 
invisible. If our object had been to make Swedenborg 
ridiculous, it would have been sufficient to quote some of his 
descriptions of ' the heavens ' and ' the hells,' or some of his 
conversations with the angels, who generally show less 
wisdom than we expect from the most ordinary human 
beings. But we have tried to look at the best side of his 
doctrines, and to give him that justice which is not always 
due to men who see visions and write cumbrous books. 
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IN 1747 Archbishop Potter died. He was succeeded by Archbishop 
Thomas Herring. The primacy had been offered to 
Butler, but, taking a dark view of the fiiture of the Church 
of England, he declined the responsibility of so high a 
station. It was then offered to Sheriock, but he too 
declined the office. Herring was an amiable man, and very 
liberal in his theology. He is generally supposed to have 
been an Arian, but this was a charge made against all the 
Latitudinarians. Herring had been Archbishop of York, 
and his services to Government during the rebellion of 1745 
are said to have been the immediate cause of his being 
raised to the See of Canterbury. We have none of Herring's 
writings except a few sermons preached on public occasions, 
and two small volumes of letters. There is no special 
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CHAP. XV. theology in his sermons, but there is a manifest eflPort to 
steer a middle course between Deism and enthusiasm. The 
Gospel is chiefly regarded as a declaration of the forgiveness 
of sin, as giving certainty concerning a future life, and as 
setting forth the absolute necessity of morality and virtue. 
Some occasional passages in Herring's letters leave no doubt 
of his relations to the liberal theology which prevailed in his 
day. He called Hoadly's doctrine of the Lord's Supper very 
good doctrine, and he said that on this subject Hoadly was 
quite as orthodox as Archbishop TiUotson. In a letter to 
Dr. Doddridge, Herring expressed a wish for such changes 
in the Liturgy as would reconcile all the Nonconformists. 
He told Dr. Chandler that he could see no reason why the 
Articles of Religion should not be expressed entirely in 
the words of Scripture, and he is said to have lamented the 
darkness of the times that Dr. Clarke's reformed liturgy 

^ could not be used in the services of the Church. 

ArchbiRhop Herrinff died in 1757, and was succeeded by Matthew 

Hutton, who was also transferred from York. Hutton was 
Archbishop of Canterbury for not more than a year. We 
know even less of him than we do of Herring, but he 
evidently belonged to the same class of liberal or Latitu- 
dinarian divines. The next primate was Thomas Seeker, 
a very different man from either Herring or Hutton. When 
Pope described Seeker, he coiild say nothing more appro- 
priate than 'Seeker is decent.' He was not great in 
anything, but he was prudent, and his wisdom was practical. 
His sermons show a well-sustained mediocrity, and his 
theology is sufficiently diluted to give offence to nobody. 
His episcopal administration too was prudent, sagacious, 
and eminently 'safe.' He had no special hatred to Noncon- 
formists, but during his primacy there was no chance for 
liturgical revision or any schemes of comprehension. 

Originally a Thomas Seeker was originally a Presbyterian, and had 
res yterian. j^^ early education with Joseph Butler at a Dissenters* 
Academy in Tewkesbury. After studying medicine at Paris, 
he was induced by Butler to take orders in the Established 
Church. By the help of Bishop Talbot he soon rose to high 
preferment. After succeeding Samuel Clarke at St. James's, 
Westminster, he was promoted to the See of Bristol. In 
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1737 he was translated to Oxford, and in 1758 he accepted CHAP. XV. 
the primacy. 

The theology of Seeker's sermons, like the theology of all His theology. 
prudent men, is strong in platitudes. The doctrines of the 
Church of England are received as popularly understood in 
the most orthodox form. The Archbishop deprecates con- 
troversy about points of speculation, but he cannot admit 
that it is a small matter to depart from any of the commonly 
received doctrines of Clmstiamty. He recommends exami- 
nation with candour, without prejudice or partiality. But 
he reftises to allow that a good life is the sole end of the 
Christian revelation. It is not enough that Christians have 
good lives, they must also believe certain revealed doctrines. 
Some of these, though not discoverable by reason, may be of 
great importance to eternal salvation. The two sacraments, 
for instance, may have benefits connected with the observ- 
ance of them beyond what reason sees. It is, however, 
admitted that no doctrines or precepts are of any value 
unless they make us like Christ. So that the requirements 
of the Gospel are really those of strict reason duly cultivated. 

The subjects of Seeker's Episcopal Charges are generally His*Charge8.' 
practical. In the primary charge at Oxford, in 1738, he 
gives one of the sad pictures of irreligion and inmiorality 
with which we are familiar as peculiar to that age. He 
speaks of the disregard of religion having brought in * such 
dissoluteness and contempt of principle in the higher part of 
the world, and such profligate intemperance and fearlessness 
of committing crimes in the lower, as must, if the torrent of 
impiety stop not, become absolutely fatal.* He adds, that 
* Christianity is now ridiculed and rallied at with very little 
reserve, and the teachers of it without any at all.' In the 
second charge he speaks of * this unhappy age of irreligion 
and libertinism.' He denied that the clergy were so bad as 
they were generally represented, yet he admitted that there 
was g^eat room for improvement. He exhorted them to 
take the blame to themselves, and to make renewed efibrts 
against the tide of licentiousness and profanity. He warned 
them too, with characteristic moderation, not to run into 
any extremes of superstition, nor to show bitterness in 
controversy. They were to keep more strictly to the word 
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CHAP. XV. of God, avoiding, ' on the one hand fondness of novelty, and 

on the other over-great reverence of antiquity.' 
Orifh, fhurch T 1 ■! svv'n'> '^r IvHtiiros 07i the Church Catechism, we have 
Cai.citi^Q.. ,*s/...K-, r'^ /(ivVil vk\\»^ oi Ciiristicin doctrine. He follows 
\V':jt(.r].(T!rl oil tlie tiupn-me obligation of keeping positive 
pretrpts, though we know nothing of the reason why they 
are imposed. Tlie benefits, however, conferred by the 
sacraments are described as merely privileges canditioiially 
secured. In baptism we are made members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven ; 
that is, if wo fulfil the conditions on which we were admitted 
into the Christian Church. The Church is defined as 
comprehending all good men in all ages, under every 
dispensation, who have believed and served Him according 
to the degree of light which they had. It is the Catholic 
Church as distinguished from the Jewish Church, which 
embraced only one nation. It is the universal Church, 
which embraces all men in all nations. The Catholic faith 
is that form of doctrine which was delivered by the Apostles. 
It can be learned with certainty only in the writings of the 
New Testament. Every Church or society of Christians 
which preserves this Catholic or universal faith, is a part of the 
true or universal Church. In this sense, every individual 
Church which holds the essentials of Christianity is a Catholic 
Church. To ' hear the Church ' is not to submit our faith 
to Church governors, nor to the decisions of a majority. 
The text plainly refers to a moral trespass, and not at all to 
matters of doctrine. The Church that is to judge is the 
particular Church to which the oflTender belongs, and if he 
does not make reparation, he is to be as ' a heathen man and 
a publican.' The sacraments are said to convey grace, but 
in the same way as reading, hearing, and meditating upon 
God's word. Sacraments are not absolutely necessary to 
salvation. Pious persons may have mistaken views about 
them. Like the Baptists, they may delay their baptism, or, 
like the Quakers, omit it altogether ; but ' even of these,' 
Seeker says, ' it belongs to Christian charity not to judge 
hardly, as excluded from the Gospel covenant if they die 
unbaptized, but to leave them to the equitable judgment of 
God.' 
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All Seeker's contemporaries who had any reputation we CHAP. XV. 
have already met, with the exception of Dr. Jortin. Two 
of them, Bishops Warburton and Pearce, require to be 
briefly noticed again. 

Notwithstanding Warburton's great reputation, it is Bishop War- 
now agreed that he showed but little originality, and that {j^^'^of * ^^" 
he had no permauent influence on theology. His first Church and 
popular work was 'The Alliance of Church and Slate,* ^^' 
published in 1736. It followed the great Hoadly contro- 
versy concerning the kingdom of Christ, and was intended 
to vindicate the Corporation and Test Acts. The argument 
is expressed in the word 'alliance.' The State and the 
Church are two distinct bodies with separate duties, but an 
alliance is to the advantage of both parties. At the 
accession of the House of Hanover, Warburton says, the 
Jacobites were so powerful in the Church, that it was 
doubted if the clergy generally would be loyal to the throne. 
Hoadly and his party, on the other hand, virtually deprived 
the Church of all power and privilege, and delivered it up, 
gagged and bound, as the rebel creature of the State. 
Warburton refutes both these parties, and advocates the 
principle of alliance. 

The duty of the civil magistrate is defined as extending Asserts the 
only to the care of the bodies of men, and having nothing to ^ndenc^of ' 
do with their souls. When he punishes the evil-doer, it is the Church, 
not as one who sins against God, but as a transgressor 
against society. The object of religion is to procure the 
favour of God. The Church is a religious community 
designed to further the development of man's religious 
nature. It is independent of civil society. Its origin, too, 
is divine, while the State is only human. The advantage 
which the civil magistrate has by alliance with the Church 
is in the value of religion to society, and in the power it 
gives him to control assemblies which might be used for 
purposes of discord and rebellion. Hooker, Warburton 
says, lost sight of the alliance, and gave princes a natural 
right to ecclesiastical dominion. He was refuting the 
Puritans, who denied that the Church can give up its 
independence. The proper answer which Hooker should 
have made, was, that the Church may give up its inde- 
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pendence by alliance with the State. But he even denied 
the original and natural independency of the two societies, 
making them only one society under two diflferent aspects. 
The Puritans made the State the slave of the Church, and 
Hooker made the Church the slave of the State. Boling- 
broke revived the Puritan doctrine, and Hobbes borrowed 
from Hooker the doctrine of the 'Leviathan,' that 'a 
commonwealth of Christian men and a Church are the same 
thing called by two names.' The Test Law is defended as 
necessary for the protection of the Established Church, and 
therefore one of the conditions of the Concordat between 
Church and State. 

In 1750, Warburton took a share in the controversy that 
had been raised by Dr. Middleton's ' Free Liquiry/ When 
Julian the Apostate tried to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, 
he was said to have been defeated by an earthquake, and the 
eruption of balls of fire from the site of the Temple. This 
extraordinary story was believed even down to the eighteenth 
century of Christianity. Warburton regarded it as a miracle 
in defence of the Christians, and a sufficient refutation of 
Middleton's denial of miracles in the primitive Church. 
The defence of this miracle involved an inquiry into the 
value of the writings of the Fathers. These writings had 
ceased to have the authority which was once accorded to 
them. Daill^, Chillingworth, Taylor, Whitby, Barbeyrac, 
and others, had proved that the Fathers were worthless both 
as critics and as moralists. But Middleton, Warburton 
added, had taken away their authority even as vouchers for 
historical facts. This last character it was necessary to 
establish before they could be taken as witnesses to a 
miracle of the fourth century. 

Warburton's arguments in favour of this miracle rest on 
the importance to the enemies of Christianity of rebuilding 
the Temple. With its destruction God's reign over the 
Jews ceased, and the reign of Christ in spirit and in truth 
then began. Jesus had foretold the destruction of the 
Temple, and Julian would have crowned his triumph 
against Christianity if the project of rebuilding it had 
succeeded. In a letter to the Jews he had promised that if 
victorious in the I*orsian War he would rebuild Jerusalem, 
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and the Christian writers of this day are unanimous in CHAP. XV. 
ascribing to him this project. Ammianus Marcellinus, his 
companion in arms and a fellow Pagan, as well as other 
Pagan writers, testifies to Julian's design. And the same 
writers are witnesses to the truth of the miracle by which 
the rebuilding of the Temple was defeated. Warburton 
defended the miracle in all its plenitude as recorded by the 
Fathers, the storms and tempests, the lightning which 
melted the tools of the workmen and impressed shining 
crosses on the bodies and garments of the inhabitants, 
the earthquake which cast up the stones of the old foimda- 
tion, the horrible balls of fire which maimed many of the 
workmen, and the lurid cross in the heavens circumscribed 
within a luminous circle. It may be difficult for us now to 
understand how the defence of this incredible story could 
ever be identified with the defence of Christianity. But 
Warburton wrote to Hurd : — ' My Julian has had a great 
effect in France, where free-thinking holds its head as high 
as in England. This is a consolation to me, as my sole aim is 
to repress that infernal Spirit.' 

Warburton's treatise on 'The Doctrine of Grace' was On'TheDoo- 
written to refute the * infidels,' and the * fanatics.* The Grace.* 
representative man of the first class was Conyers Middleton, 
whom Warburton at last believed to be a Deist because he 
denied that Julian was refuted by the * balls of fire.* The 
fanatics were represented by Wesley and Whitefield, the . 
one a 'hypocrite,' and the other * as mad as George Fox the 
Quaker.' Warburton followed the theory received by most 
of Middleton's opponents, that miraculous gifts were 
necessary until the establishment of Christianity. Without 
the gift of tongues and the power to work miracles, the 
heathen would never have been converted. But when the 
canon of Scripture was complete the office of the Spirit was 
in part transferred to the rule of faith. It may not be 
possible to fix the time when the miraculous operations of the 
Spirit ceased, but to talk of the Spirit being in the world now, 
and miraculously changing men's hearts, is called pure fanati- 
cism. It was, however, admitted that the Holy Spirit occa- 
sionally assisted the faithful. But His constant abode and 
supremo illumination was in the Scriptures. Though the 
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CHAP. XV. activity of the Spirit was in this way confined to the 
Scriptures, Warburton did not maintain a plenary inspira- 
tion of the canonical books. The writers, he said, were kept 
free from error in all matters of £EUth and morals, but in 
matters of history their statements do not agree. 

BUhop Zachary Pearce was made Bishop of Bangor in 1748, and 

***"** in 1756 was translated to Rochester. In his youth he had 

taken an active part against the Deists, but he is now chiefly 
known for his commentary on the New Testament. There 
is no trace in his works of any tendency to depart from the 
views of Christian doctrine which are generally regarded as 
orthodox, but he was a man of a liberal spirit and much 
esteemed by all parties. In the sermons published after his 
death there are some discourses on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. The views are those we have often met, but they are 
worth repeating, as they represent the general views of the 
liberal but orthodox Churchmen of Pearce's day. The diffi- 
cidties of natural religion prove the necessity of revelation. 
Jesus came to fulfil, that is to supply, the deficiencies both of 
the Je^^-ish religion and of the religion of nature. It is not 
enough that men simply know their duty. They must feel 
that it is enforced by some authority. They must be per- 
suaded as well as ' convinced.' But nature really left men 
in ignorance of many things necessary to be known. The 
chief of these was the doctrine of reconciliation by a Mediator. 

On rovelatioD. It is true that the heathen ofiered beasts in sacrifice, but the 
connection between pardon and sacrifice is so remote that it 
is probable the heathen derived the idea of sacrifice from 
some original revelation. Natural religion taught men to 
do the will of God, but revelation taught them how to obtain 
forgiveness. The one is the elder brother, but the other, 
like Jacob, has obtained the greater blessing. The doctrines 
revealed are part of the evidence, for they are such as man 
wanted, and such as were highly probable that God would 
erveal. To the objections that revelation came late, and that 
it has not come to all nations, the answer is, that those who 
never heard of Christ may yet be partakers of the benefits of 
His death. 

I>r. Jortin. Dr. John Jortin was the friend of Bishop Pearce and 

Archbishop Ilcrring. In connection with Jortin we have 
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notices of the two bishops of London who succeeded Sherlock, CHAP. XV. 
Thomas Hayter and Thomas Osbaldiston, otherwise but 
little known. They were both Jortin's friends, and were 
evidently of the same liberal school to which he belonged. 
Hayter was scarcely more than a year Bishop of London, and 
had not time to do for Jortin what he intended. His suc- 
cessor, Osbaldiston, AilfiUed his intentions. Jortin was made 
a Prebendary of St. Paul's, Vicar of Kensington, and Arch- 
deacon of London, besides being chaplain and general 
adviser to his bishop. His first essay in theology was 
'Four Sermons on the Truth of the Christian Beligion.' 
These were afterwards expanded into a volxmie of dis- 
courses on the same subject. The reasoning is not close, 
and the author frequently goes off into long dissertations. 
The first subject is * The Prejudices of the Jews and Gentiles.' On the unhe- 
There were many reasons why those to whom the Gospel j^^g 
was first preached should have received it at once. Christ's 
miracles were numerous and beneficial in their objects. His 
character was irreproachable. It seems strange that the 
Jews should have put Him to death. The miracles of the 
Apostles were also marvellous. They had certainly great 
success among the Gentiles, yet not what we should have 
expected. Few of the rich, the great, the learned were at 
first converted. We think that if we had seen the miracles 
which either the Jews or the Gentiles saw, we should have 
embraced Christianity at once. 

The first reason for the unbelief of the Jews was their Their great 
wickedness. Vice disposes men to reject the most evident ^c^ednoss. 
truths. That the Jews were very wicked in Christ's time, is 
evident from many passages in the New Testament. We 
have also the testimony of Josephus, who says, that * if the 
Romans had delayed to destroy these wicked wretches, the 
city would either have been swallowed up by the earth, or 
overwhelmed by the waters, or struck with fire from Heaven 
as another Sodom, for it produced a far more impious gene- 
ration than those who suffered punishment.' The multitude 
of Jews did not receive Christ because the rulers did not 
believe in Him. They refiised to use their own judgment, 
and trusted to that of the governors of the Church. Our 
spiritual guides, they said, do not believe that Jesus is the 
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CHAP. XV. Messiah, and it is not riglit for ns to haTo a judgment 
contrarr to theira. The Jews were prejudiced against Jesus 
because He was poor and despised. He spoke of a kingdom 
in m^i's hearts, but they expected their Messias to be a 
great conqueror. Their law had taught them that prosperity 
was a mark of God's favour. Moses, Joshua, David, the 
Maccabees, had all been victorious leaders. Many of the 
prophecies, too, seemed to promise that the Messiah would 
be a great king as well as a great prophet. They might, 
however, have learned in their long history that to be 
fortunate and to be virtuous were not the same thing. They 
might have known that the Messias who was to be a great 
king, was also to be a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. Jesus did not strictly observe the ceremonial of the 
Jews. He did not, for instance, keep their Sabbath with 
sufficient strictness. But the prophets could always set 
aside the ceremonial law. Jesus also gave offence by calling 
Himself God. But the Angel who appeared at different 
times to the old patriarchs did the same. He was the Word 
of Gt)d, the messenger of the covenant. In rejecting Jesus 
for calling Himself God, the Jews condemned themselves. 
Another cause of their not believing in Jesus, was the 
character of His Gospel. It was purely a spiritual religion. 
That of the Jews, as they at this time understood it, was carnal. 
On the unbe- The prejudices of the Gentiles were many of them the 
Gtui^eB!^ same as those of the Jews. The corruption of manners was 
great and imiversal, and the precepts of the Gospel entirely 
opposed to their vicious inclinations. They need not, 
however, have slighted Christ and His Apostles because of 
their sufferings, for their greatest philosopher lived all his 
days in poverty, and was exposed to slander and calumny. 
The chief cause of the Gbntiles not receiving the Gospel was 
probably their great indifference to religion in general. 
On * The Pro- Another dissertation is on * The Propagation of the 
So^wd * Gospel.' This was the fulfilment of many ancient prophecies, 
and is on that account an evidence of the truth of Christianity. 
The circumstances of the heathen world were such that 
Christianity could never have made its way without the aid 
of miracles. St. Paul writing to the Corinthian converts, 
speaks of the signs and mighty deeds that he had wrought 
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among them. It is incredible that he should have appetded CHAP. XV. 
to miracles in long letters to people who must have known 
whether or not he had wrought miracles among them. It is 
no easy matter to establish a new religion in a country. 
That persons of such mean capacities as the Apostles should 
have done so, is very marvellous. And when we consider 
the religion which they established, and the influence it had 
in reforming the lives of those who embraced it, we must con- 
clude that it was divine. There were, however, some things 
which must have recommended Christianity to the Pagans. 
Besides miracles and the fulfilment of prophecies, there was 
a conformity between the theological doctrines of revealed 
religion, and the opinions of some of the wiser Gentiles in 
different ages and places. Its precepts, too, had so great a 
conformity to those of the philosophers, that a system of 
morality very like that of the Gospel might with some care 
be collected from the writings of the Pagans. Another 
dissertation is on * The Kingdom of Christ,' which Jortin, 
following Hoadly, makes to be purely a kingdom in the 
hearts and the consciences of men. There is also a discourse 
on the fitness of the time when Christ came into the world. 
A long train of prophecies had led men to expect the 
Messias, and the state of the world was such that it required 
a teacher. 

In 1750, Jortin was Boyle lecturer. He did not publish Hia ' Remarks 
his lectures, but the substance of what related to miracles J^ hSI^v.' 
and prophecies was incorporated in ' Bemarks on Ecclesias- 
tical History.' These * Bemarks ' extend from the time of 
Christ to the Beformation. They are very sagacious and 
full of good common sense, but they have given unpardonable 
offence to High Churchmen. Jortin describes ecclesiastical 
history as a sort of enchanted land, where it is not easy to 
distinguish truth from falsehood, and where Ariadne's clue 
is required to imravel the maze. Spurious authors and 
forged records are very plentiful, yet each gets a patron to 
plead the exploded cause of his ragged clients. Jortin 
proposes as his object to excite in men's hearts a love for 
Christianity, and to lead them to reject * trifles which persons 
of greater zeal than discernment woidd obtrude upon the 
world as golden relics of primitive Christianity.' The fountain 
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CHAP. XV. of the Gtospel is clear and unpolluted, but a river that takes * a 
long and winding course receives a tincture from the various 
soils through which it passes/ In later Christianity we may 
trace the genius of the loquacious and ever- wrangling Greeks, 
of the enthusiastic Africans whose imagination was sublimed 
by the heat of the sun, of the superstitious Egyptians, whose 
fertile soil and warm climate produced monks and hermits 
swarming like animals sprung from the impregnated mud of 
the Nile, and of the ambitious and political Romans who 
were resolved to rule over the world in one shape or other. 
To this we may add ' the Jewish zeal for trifles arising from a 
contracted, illiberal mind, the learned subtlety of the Gentile 
philosophers, and the pomp and ceremony of Paganism.' * 
On the unity To prevent differences of opinion among Christians, Jortin 
o b lane. ^j^ ^ ^^j^ ^ hope as that of the Roman magistrate who 

was sent to Greece as pro-consul, and expected to unite the 
different philosophers into one sect. On his arrival he 
assembled the philosophers of all the schools, and offered his 
authority and assistance to reconcile them. Cicero, who 
records the story, says that the philosophers only laughed at 
him for his pains. The Christians in the first centuries used 
to have such frequent councils that they might have been 
called Quarter Sessions. Gregory Nazianzen tells us that 
he chose to avoid all such assemblies, for they never did any 
good, but only increased dissensions and quarrels. Jortin 
says that the Council of Jerusalem was the first and the last 
council in which * the Spirit of God presided.' f The object 
of Christianity was not to make all men of the same opinion. 
No sect has ever succeeded in this, however strict may havq 
been the imposition of creeds and subscriptions. If Tillotson 
and Jeremy Taylor, Erasmus and Chillingworth, Hales and 
Locke, Episcopius and Grotius had been contemporaries, 
and had met to settle the question, what makes a man a 
Christian, notwithstanding their differences in smaller 
matters, they woidd probably all have agreed with very little 
difficulty. Jortin adds nothing new to the argument from 
miracles and prophecy. He gives the pre-eminence to prophecy 
on the ground that evil spirits might work miracles. 
Josephus' * History of the Jewish War,' he calls a com- 

• Preface, p. xiii. t VoL ii., p, 667. 
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mentaiy on Christ^s prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- CHAP. XV. 
salem. 

The second great event in the reKgious history of the TBe Method- 
eighteenth century was the rise of the Methodists. At the "^* 
very time when all the Christian forces of England, Con- 
formist and Nonconformist, were engaged in conflict with 
the Deists, a few yoimg students formed themselves into a 
society at Oxford. Their simple object was to do good to 
themselves and others, to cultivate piety, and to further the 
progress of the kingdom of God in the hearts of men. They 
had at first no fixed theology, and were only distinguished 
from other students by a rigid asceticism, and a more 
regular attendance on the ordinances of the Church. 

The subsequent history of the Methodists became con- John Wesley. 
nected solely with the names of Wesley and Whitefield.* 
John Wesley belonged entirely to the eighteenth century. 
He was bom in 1703 and died in 1790. His ancestors 
were all Puritans. Both his grandfathers were among the 
ejected ministers of 1662 ; and his great grandfather, by his 
mother's side, was the famous John White, of Dorchester, 
who was a member of the Westminster Assembly, and who 
wrote the * Century of Scandalous Ministers.* Wesley's 
father and mother, however, had both conformed to the 
Church in their youth. At Oxford he was a zealous 
Churchman. His favourite authors were Thomas A Kempis, 
Jeremy Taylor, and William Law. He believed the 
sacraments necessary to salvation. He regarded the ex- 
ternal ordinances of the Church as a sort of good works that 

• The first MethodistB were 'four in practical work, though John Wes- 

Joung gentlemen of Oxford; Mr. ley wasthe administrator of the society, 
ohn Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln Col- The future history of those young 
lege; Mr. Charles Wesley, Student men was wonderfully varied. John 
of Christ Church ; Mr. Morgan, Com- Clayton continued a zealous high 
moner of Christ Church ; and Mr. churchman ; Qamhold hecame a hishop 
Kirkman, of Merton College.' In among the Moravians ; James Hervey 
Novemher, 1729, they formed them- may be regarded as the first of the 
selves into a society to spend two or * Evangelical clergy;' and Hall, Wes- 
three evenings in the week reading ley's brother-in-law, became a re- 
together, chiefly in the Greek Testa- probate, and renounced all religion, 
ment. They were afterwards joined Whitelamb was also Wesley's brother- 
by John Clayton, Benjamin Ingham, in-law, and * fell from grace.* Dr. 
John Oambold, John Whitelamb, Adam Clarke says ho was a Deist. 
Westley Hall, James Hervey, George Ingham had a good reputation, but was 
Whitefield, and one or two others, unfortunate in his connections, and 
Morgan seems to have been the leader, died, Mr. Ty erman says, imder a cloud. 
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CHAP. XV. 



On the new 
birth. 



A conversa- 
tion with* 
Bishop Butler 
on justifica- 
tion by faith. 



doctrine of Tillotson that * not faith alone, but good works 
are necessary to justification ; ' and also of Bishop Bull, who 
says that 'good works are the condition of justification 
according to the covenant of the gospel.* 

This instantaneous justification was also called the new 
birth. It is the beginning of sanctification. The spiritual 
life which then begins to exist is as much a reality as the 
physical life. On this point "Wesley seemed to come into 
direct collision with the doctrine of the Church, which dates 
the beginning of the new life from the moment of baptism. 
It is true that the new life in baptism had been explained in 
many different ways, and most of the explanations made it 
to mean nothing at all. It was a germ, a seed, an initiation 
into the visible Church, and the ratification of a covenant. 
Wesley did not wish to set aside any ecclesiastical language 
that had the sanction of the Church of England, but he 
chose to date the new birth from the actual perception 
of spiritual life. He admitted that infants might be regene- 
rated in baptism. The service, he says, evidently supposes 
that this is the case.f He argued indeed that baptism was 
not regeneration, but his argument was against a position 
which nobody maintains. All agree that baptism is only 
the outward and visible sign. The doctrine he had to 
oppose, is, that the new birth takes place in the act of 
baptism, that it is the means by which the Spirit of God 
regenerates men. The persons on whom Wesley urged the 
necessity of the new birth, were supposed to answer that 
they had already undergone that birth in baptism. He 
swept away the difficulty by telling them it mattered 
nothing what they were in their infancy. If they were 
the children of the devil now, they must be bom again 
before they could see the kingdom of God. 

Wesley may have found his doctrine of faith in the 
formularies of the Church of England, but it was a doctrine 
imknown to the clergy in his day. In a conversation with 
Bishop Butler, he explained the ground of justification 
as being faith alone. The bishop answered, *Our faith 
itself is a good work, it is a virtuous temper of mind/ * My 
lord,* Wesley answered, ' whatever our faith is, our Church 
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asserts that we are justified by faith only. But how it can cHAP. XV. 

be called a good work, I see not. It is the gift of God, and 

a gift that pre-supposes nothing in us but sin and misery.' 
Butler saw at once that this position could only be defended 
on the principles of Calvin. If faith is a gift followed by 
justification, they have it to whom it is given, and they have 
it not to whom it is not given. Here the proceeding is 
arbitrary. God justifies some when all were in the same 
condition. Butler supposed that there must be moral good- 
ness in those who were justified which distinguished them 
from others. Wesley's distinction was that some believed 
and others did not. But the very thing to be obtained was 
faith. * Sir,' said the bishop, 'what do you mean by faith P' 
*My lord,' Wesley answered, * by justifying faith I mean a 
conviction wrought in a man by the Holy Ghost, that Christ 
hath loved him and given Himself for him, and that through 
Christ his sins are forgiven.' This in substance was a 
quotation from the Homilies. The bishop said he believed 
some good men might have that kind of faith, but not all 
Christians. * Mr. Wesley,' said Butler, making short work 
of the matter, * I will deal plainly with you ; I once thought 
you and Mr. Whitefield well-meaning men, but I cannot 
think so now ; for I have heard more of you — ^matters of 
fact, sir. And Mr. Whitefield says in his Journal, " There 
are promises still to be fulfilled in me." Sir, the pretending 
to extraordinary revelation and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a 
horrid thing, a very horrid thing.' And so it was in 
Butler's day, a very horrid thing. 

In their views of faith and regeneration, Wesley and Wesley's 
AVhitefield entirely agreed. They were the chief subjects of y^^Q^ce. 
their sermons during the first years of their triumph. Yet 
AVesley's theology differed from Whitefield's, even more 
than from Bishop Butler's. Whitefield was a Calvinist, 
Wesley an Arminian. So great was Wesley's hatred to the 
theology of Calvin, that, to avoid it, he took up positions 
verging on Rationalism. In his famous sermon on * Free 
Grace,' preached in Bristol as early as 1740, he argued 
against predestination from the moral character of God, 
even denying the right of the Divine Being to make any 
decree of reprobation so long as He claimed to be either 

VOL. III. V 
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CHAP. XV. good, just, or merciful. No such doctrine, lie suid, could be 
found in Scripture, and if it were, that would be a sure proof 
that we had mistaken the meaning of Scripture. This was 
written at the time when Wesley believed that to be saved 
from ' everiasting burnings,' a man must have that kind of 
faith which he learned from the Moravians. In the same 
sermon he says that he would rather be a Turk, a Deist, or 
an Atheist, than a believer in Calvinism. To deny the 
existence of God is better than to make Him an * Almighty 
Tyrant.' Wesley wrote against Dr. Conyers Middleton and 
Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, but the man who preached 
the sermon on * Free Grace ' ought to have had more sym- 
pathy with both these authors. 

On TCABon and Wesley always wished to be guided by reason. The 

conacience. Moravians continually told him that his philosophy must be 
purged away. He sometimes surrendered his reason, but 
only for a time. It always regained its place. In a sermon 
on conscience he defines this faculty as a supernatural light 
within us — a gift beyond nature. He even calls it the Son of 
God in man, the Light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. It is in the whole race of Adam, 
according to the words in the Psalm, 'He hath shewed 
thee, man, what is good.* Conscience is the Spirit of 
Christ, which gives to all men 'prevenient grace.' Wesley, 
perhaps, spoiled this doctrine again by making conscience 
subject to the 'written word,' yet he admits that where the 
Scriptures are not known the essentials of religion are taught 
by the inward voice.* Similar passages are more frequent 
in his later writings. Of Marcus Antoninus, he does not 
doubt but he will be one of those * who shall come from the 
East, and the West, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob,' while the children of the kingdom, that is, 

IliB JjAlitudi- nominal Christians, will be cast out. He extended this 
charity even to Roman Catholics and Socinians, whoee 
express doctrines forbid them trusting to faith alone. He 
believed that Thomas Firmin was a really pious man, though 
he denied the Trinity. He had a word of hope and 
charity even for Pelagius, and he quoted with approbation 
the words of an author, who said, ' What the Heathens call 

• Works, vol. vii. p. 197. 
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reason, Solomon wisdom, St. Paul grace, St. John love, CHAP. XV. 
Luther faith, Fenelon virtue, is all one and the same 
thing, the light of Christ shining in different degrees under 
different dispensations.' 

Wesley confesses to some changes in his views, but he Hia earlier 
changed more than he was willing to admit — ^probably more V^^ ™^' 
than he knew of. To the passage in his Journals where he 
says he was not converted when he went to Georgia, he 
afterwards added, ^I am not sure of this.' He made a 
distinction between being a servant of God and a son. 
•Before the meeting in Aldersgate Street he was a servant, 
but the assurance of faith accompanied the sonship. He 
also advanced frequently a favourite doctrine concerning 
degrees of rewards and punishments in the future world, 
wliich went a long way to remove the sharp opposition 
usually made between 'lost' and 'saved.' He clearly 
adopted the views of Hoadly and Sykes concerning the 
innocency of error. Dr. John Erskine was able to raise 
against him the indignation of all Scotland, by quoting the 
remarkable words, 'Orthodoxy or right opinion is but a 
very slender part of religion, if any part at all.' 

Whitefield's theology does not require to be described. George 
His great heresy was his zeal. The common texts on which ^ ^ ' 
the clergy preached in his day, were, ' Let your moderation 
be known unto all men,' and ' Be not righteous over-much.' 
Whitefield told the people that moderation would not save 
them. They must be bom again. He understood the new On the new 
birth in the same sense as Wesley explained it, an actual ^^^^' 
regeneration or perceptible beginning of a new life. High 
Churchmen told him that the outcasts to whom he preached 
had already been regenerated in baptism, and rational 
Churchmen told him that he was abusing a figure of 
speech. This doctrine of the new birth they both called 
enthusiasm. Whitefield answered that an enthusiast was * a 
person in God,' and that was what every Christian ought to 
be. St. Peter described the believers in his day as ' par- 
takers of the divine nature.' Whitefield told Bishop Gibson, 
that, at his ordination, he had professed to be ' moved by 
the Holy Ghost,' and that in the Church services all 
Christians were taught to pray for ' the inspiration ' of the 
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CHAP. XV. Holy Spirit. He was willing to admit that liis zeal had not 
always been tempered with judgment, and that sometimes 
he had followed his own spirit when he thought he was 
* speaking entirely by the help of the Spirit of God/ It is 
generally believed that Whitefield was more a Dissenter 
than Wesley, but there is no real foundation for this belief. 
He is reported to have said that he would not again be 
ordained by a bishop for a thousand worlds. This rests 
solely on the testimony of a Scotch seceder, and is unsup- 
ported by anything in Whitefield's life or writings. 

The only great doctrinal controversy among the Method- 
ists was that which concerned Calvinism. On this sub- 
ject Wesley and Whitefield separated, and formed dis- 
tinct societies. Their fiiendly relations continued, but the 
Calvinists always feared that Wesley's tendency was to 
rationalism, and to Wesley Antinomianism was a continual 
terror. There had been a real revival of religion, which the 
Calvinists ascribed to the revival of their doctrines, and 
which Wesley said had taken place in spite of their 
doctrines. The controversy which followed was a very 
bitter one. The spirit in which it was conducted has been 
universally reprobated, but both parties believed that they 
were fighting for great truths and against great errors. 

We may date the beginning of this controversy from the 
publication of Hervey's * Theron and Aspasia ' in 1755. 
James Hervey had been one of the first Oxford Methodists, 
and, like Whitefield, his religious life had its deepest roots 
in the theology of Calvin. The most precious to him of all 
religious ideas was the imputation of Christ's righteousness. 
This gave him the blessed certainty that, whatever might be 
his own failures, he was complete in One who was All per- 
fect. To Wesley this transfer of righteousness was a legal 
fiction, and of a very dangerous tendency. It might lead 
men to be indifierent as to personal righteousness on the 
plea that they were righteous in another. Hervey ascribed 
his conversion to the influence of Wesley at Oxford, and 
never renounced his friendship, notwithstanding their 
difibrence on some questions of doctrine. The manuscript 
of 'Theron and Aspasia' was submitted to Wesley for 
'corrections and amendment.' He wrote a long letter to 
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Hervejr, controverting his arguments, and setting forth his CHAP. XV. 
own views. We are forgiven, he said, for the merits of 
Christ's death, but the righteousness by which we shall be 
finally justified is not a righteousness put on us, but a 
righteousness wrought in us. Hervey took no notice of the 
corrections, but published his book as it had been written. 
Wesley also published his letter as part of a treatise called 
* A Preservative against Unsettled Notions in Religion.* The 
only answer he could get to his letter, was, that Hervey 
was preparing something against him. In the meantime, 
Hervey died. Soon after his death, William Cudworth, a 
violent Calvinist, published * Eleven Letters to Wesley.' 
The manuscript, he said, had been given him by Hervey, 
with permission *to put out or in' what he liked. The 
subject of the * Letters ' was Christ's righteousness. Hervey 
reasserted his positions that Christ bore the actual punish- 
ment which would have fallen on the sinner, and that by 
His obedience we, that is, the elect, are literally made 
righteous.* 

In 1768 six students were expelled from the University ||r»!^^^.'^ 
of Oxford. The charges against them were frequenting Oxoniensis.* 
religious meetings, and holding Evangelical or Calvinistical 
sentiments. Sir Richard Hill defended them in a book 
called * Pietas Oxoniensis,' in which he showed that the 
doctrines of Calvin were really these of the Church of 
England. Wesley renewed the subject of Calvinism at the 
Conference of 1770. The minutes of that Conference Calvinism and 
contain a doctrine concerning faith and works, which, at the e^ce ctfmo 
beginning of his career, would have saved him half the 
opposition he met from the bishops and the clergy. In 
these minutes, Wesley says, * We have leaned too much to 
Calvinism. Wherein ? Firstly, with regard to man^s faith' 
fulness. Our Lord Himself taught us to use the expression, 
and we ought never to be ashamed of it. We ought 
steadily to assert, on His authority, that, if a man is not 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon, God will not give him 

♦ Hervey'8 brother published a had not been revised. Dr. John 

correct edition of the * Letters to Erskine re-published them in Edin- 

Wesley.' He said that his brother, bu^^h with a preface, which is de- 

on his death-bed, had begged that scribed as ' violent.' 
they should not be published, as they 
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CHAP. XV. the true riches. Secondly, with regard to tcorking for hfe. 
This also our Lord has expressly commanded us — Labour, 
efyya^etrOe, literally work, for the meat that endureth to 
eyerLasting life. And, in feet, every believer, till he comes 
to glory, works for as well as from life. Thirdly, we have 
received it as a maxim, that a man is to do nothing in order 
to justification. Nothing can be more false. Whoever 
desires to find fevour with God should cease from evil 
and learn to do well. Whoever repents should do works 
meet for repentance. And if this is not in order to find 
fevour, what does he do them for? Review the whole 
a&ir. Firstly, who of us is now accepted of God P He 
that now believes in Christ with a loving and obedient 
heart. Secondly, but who among those who never heard 
of Christ P He that feareth God and worketh righteousness, 
according to the light he has. Thirdly, is this the samo 
with he that is sincere P Nearly, if not quite. Fourthly, 
is not this salvation by works P Not by the merit of works, 
but by works as a condition. Fifthly, what have we been 
disputing about for these thirty years P I am afraid about 
words. Sixthly, as to tnerit itself, of which we have been 
so dreadfully afraid, we are rewarded according to our 
works. Yea, because of our works. How does this difier 
from for the sake of our works ? And how does this differ 
from secundum tnerita operum, or as our works deserve ? Can 
you split this hair P I doubt I cannot.' 
Opposition With the doctrine of these minutes. Bishop Butler would 

vSdBU.* " ^*v® ^®^ delighted. But they brought on Wesley's head 
as terrible a storm from the Calvinists as thirty years before 
his doctrine of justification by feith alone had raised among the 
orthodox clergy. The Countess of Huntingdon caused a circu- 
lar letter to be sent to all the Calvinist ministers, both in the 
Church and among the Dissenters, calling upon them to go in 
a body to the next Conference, and demand a retractation of 
the doctrine of these minutes. A few of those to whom 
circulars were sent went to the Conference, and a declara- 
tion was put forth which satisfied the Calvinists, that they 
had misunderstood the minutes. It was admitted that they 
were not sufficiently guarded. The doctrine of justification 
by works was now declared 'perilous and abominable,' and 
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the merits of Christ set forth as our only trust for justifica- CHAP. XV- 
tion or salvation, either *in life, death, or the day of judg- 
ment/ The matter might have ended here, but Wesley did 
not intend to retract what he had said in the minutes. He 
held that the doctrine of the minutes was perfectly consist- 
ent with the declaration that had just been made concerning 
justification by faith. 

Wesley interfered but little with the controversy that fol- Wesley 
lowed. His side was defended by John Fletcher, Victir of j^q^J^q^ oT 
Madeley. Fletcher was a native of Switzerland, and had Madeley. 
been employed as tutor to Rowland and Sir Richard Hill. 
He had taken orders in the Church, and was a regularly 
beneficed clergyman, but he also shared the itinerant work 
among the Methodists. He published a series of tracts 
which he^ called 'Checks to Antinomianism.' The minutes 
said that salvation is by works as a condition. The declara- 
tion made at the next Conference said that salvation is only 
through the merits of Christ. The Calvinists objected that 
these two statements could not be reconciled. Men, they 
said, are dead in trespasses and sins. As life must be given 
them before they can do any good works, it is a contradiction 
to speak of works as a condition of justification. Fletcher 
admitted the death in sin. Perhaps they both erred in 
abusing a figure. But while Fletcher admitted that men 
were dead by nature, he said that all had a new life in 
Christ. In virtue of this life they were able to do good 
works as a condition of justification. Lazarus was dead 
when Jesus called him to come forth. But with the com- 
mand there was a gift of life. We are dead by nature, but 
we have a gift of * preventing grace,' and by using this we 
work for eternal life. Christ's own words are, * Work for 
the meat that endure th unto everlasting life.* In the last 
day justification is by works. Nobody in his senses, Fletcher 
says, will deny this. And for our present justification, 
which is that about which the minutes are concerned, some- 
thing must be done as a condition. Repentance is in itself 
a work. Faith itself is not obtained without an exertion. 
It comes by hearing, and implies examination, inquiry, and 
consideration. Before God gives us faith we must obey His 
invitation — * Come, now, and let us reason together.' It is 
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CHAP. XV. admitted that the Church of Rome also makes good works a 
condition of justification. But the works prescribed by the 
Church of Rome are foolish works, not the deeds of the 
moral law, but mere ceremonies. 
Tho minutes Th^ darkest heresy of the minutes was the doctrine that 
rec<^!-nt^°*^ those who never heard of Christ might be saved. It was 
with the * At- this which aggravated the statement about being rewarded 
ligion.' ^ ^^^ ^^® merit of our works. This made it clear that works 
might be good and acceptable, though done without refer- 
ence to faith in Christ. There can be no doubt that this 
doctrine, whether right or wrong, is clearly condemned by 
the Articles of the Church of England. Article XHI. says 
expressly that works which * spring not of faith in Christ ' 
are * not pleasant to God.* Article XVIII., which in ordi- 
nary fairness must be interpreted to agree with Article XIII., 
plainly confirms the same doctrine. Fletcher coidd quote 
the words of St. Peter, that those who fear God in every 
nation, and work righteousness, are accepted of Him. But 
whatever may be the doctrine of St. Peter, the Articles 
say that a man must believe in Christ before he can work 
righteousness. The words, * according to the light he hath,' 
made the case of the minutes worse. An imperfect measure 
of righteousness became the conditional ground of accept- 
ance. Fletcher, however, undertakes to make the minutes 
agree with the Articles. A good Heathen, he says, may be 
saved through the merits of Christ, though he has never 
heard of Christ. It is a beam from our sun of righteousness 
that has enlightened his darkness. He is not, therefore, 
saved by 'the sect or law which he professeth,' but by 
Christ. He does not frame his life according to the light of 
nature, for there is no such light. But all men have a gift 
of light supernatural. Christ shines in their hearts. The 
good works of a Heathen are not, therefore, done before 
justification. The grace and inspiration of the Spirit are in 
a sense justification, and these are given to aU men. The 
Gospel is preached in every creature. There is no doubt 
that this is very rational theology, and if it could have 
been found in the * Articles of Religion ' would have been a 
sufficient answer to the most pressing arguments for the 
abolition of subscription. 
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The faith which justifies is identified, in the case of the CHAP. XV. 
heathen, with sincerity. A man who is sincere and walks -p .^ ^ 
by the light of his dispensation has true faith. Matthew Bincerity made 
Henry is quoted, saying that God will never reject an 
honest Gentile who is just and charitable. Men are 
accepted for their sincerity or good works, but the meri- 
torious cause of acceptance is Christ's death. Wesley said 
in the minutes that, for the last thirty years, they had been 
disputing about words. Fletcher said this was true. They 
had been setting faith against works, when, in reality, they 
believed faith to be impossible without works. 

The controversy which began with Sir Richard Hill's Controversy 
defence of the expelled students, went on at the same time as ^e C™vmLm 
the controversy that followed the minutes of 1770. Sir of the Church 
Richard Hill was answered by Dr. Thomas Nowel, an^ ^ 
Oxford Professor, who reproduced the Arminian arguments 
that the Church of England does not agree with Calvin. 
This brought into the field the great champion of the 
Calvinism of the Church of England, Augustus Toplady, 
Vicar of Broad Herabury.* He wrote a * Letter ' to Dr. 
Nowel, which was answered by Walter Sellon, a clergyman 
who acted as one of Wesley's helpers. Sellon vindicated the 
Church of England from the charge of Calvinism. He even 
denied that there is any such doctrine in the Articles of 
Religion, as a personal or unconditional predestination. This 
doctrine, he says, began with Augustine, but was never the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. The prevalence of Calvinism 
at Cambridge in the time of Queen Elizabeth, he attributed 
to the influence of Whitaker, but it was not the doctrine 
of the Church. SoUon rested mainly on the suppression 
of the Lambeth Articles by the Queen and their rejection 
by the bishops at the Hampton Court Conference. Toplady 'f^^^^Y*^ 
followed with his famous work called the 'Historical Proof p^oof.' 
of the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England.' This 
work exhausted the subject. It was never answered, and it 

♦ Toplady had been educated at Wesley's preachers, but repudiated 

Dublin, and while a student had been the whole story as a fabrication, 

converted by one of Wesley's preach- The truth api)ears to bo that Morris 

org, an illiterate man called James had retired from Wesley's connection 

lilorris. Toplady, however, would in 1756, and Toplady 's conversion 

never admit tnat this man was one of was not till 1758. 
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CHAP. XT. neyer can be answered. It demonstrates by a chain of 
evidence, of which every link is sound, that Calvin's 
doctrine, in a clear and definite form, is the doctrine of the 
Articles and the Homilies, and that for many years after 
the Reformation everything opposed to it was immediately 
condemned by the authorities of the Church. The first Sepa- 
ratists from the Church of England were the Free-Willers 
who were prosecuted for denying predestination. Toplady 
maintains that Peter Martyr, Bucer, and Calvin had a 
share in compiling or revising our formularies. Ponet*s 
Catechism which had Cranmer's sanction, the notes ap- 
pended to the two authorised translations of the Bible, and 
the general tone of the writings of all our divines, show the 
undisputed reign of Calvinism from the Beformation to tho 
end of the reign of James I. Waterland had called Arian 
subscription, as advocated by Dr. Clarke, a dishonest sub- 
scription, but Toplady proved that it was not more dishonest 
than that of any Anti-Calvinist. 

In 1769, Toplady had published a translation of Zanchy's 
treatise on Predestination. In this work the doctrines of 
Calvin are put forth in their unadorned simplicity. A 
certain number, Zanchy said, were to be saved. To them 
the necessary grace was given. But the rest of mankind 
were decreed to never-ending suffering. There was nothing 
in the world more likely to put Wesley out of temper than 
this doctrine of predestination. He took Zanchy's treatise, 
made a brief analysis of the argument, and published it as a 
little tract. To this tract he prefixed an advertisement of 
which the conclusion was, ' The sum of all is this, one in 
twenty (suppose) of mankind are elected, nineteen in twenty 
are reprobated. The elect shall be saved do what they 
will, the reprobate will be damned, do what they can. 
Reader, believe this or be damned. Witness my hand, 

A T .' 

Predestination was Toplady's idol. He immediately re- 
sented this irreverent treatment of his deity. He wrote a 
* Letter to Wesley ' charging him with misquotation and 
misrepresentation, and bidding him be thankfid that he had 
escaped * Virginia or Marj^land for the audacious forgery.' 
Wesley wrote another tract called * The Consequence 



He translatea 
Zanchy on 
Predestina- 
tion. 



His * Tetter 
to Wesley.* 
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Proved/ and excused himself for wont of time from going CHAP. XV. 
further into the controversy. 

Toplady was now handed over to Thomas OKvers, an Toplady aifd 
intelligent shoemaker, whom Wesley employed as a oiiven? 
preacher. This treatment he regarded as an indignity, and 
answered Olivers mostly with ludicrous satire.* His business, 
he said, was with the master, not with the man. His 
indignation was poured out in a violent treatise called 'More 
Work for John Wesley.' t The conclusion of this piece 
may illustrate the judgment which every consistent Calvinist 
must pronounce on the Wesleyan heresy. * Time, sir, I am 
informed, has already whitened your locks, and the hour 
must shortly come which will transmit you to the tribunal 
of God, on whose sovereignty a great part of your life has 
been one continued assault. At that bar I, too, must shortly 
hold up my hand. Omniscience only can tell which of us 
shall first appear before the Judge of all. I shortly may. 
You shortly must. The part you have been permitted to 
act in the religious world, will sooner or later sit heavy on 
your mind. Mixed in the warm converse of life, we think 
with men ; on a death-bed we think with God. Depend upon 
it a period will arrive, when the Father's electing mercy, 
and the Messiah's adorable righteousness, will appear in 
your eyes, even in yours, to be the only anchorage for a 
dying sinner. I mean, unless you are actually given over 
to final obduration, which I trust you are not, and to which 
I most ardently beseech God you never may. You have 

* In the following verses, Toplady Can drive a nail, or ply the needle, 

makes Wesley give an account of his Hem handkerchief, and scrape the 
helper: — fiddle; 

• IVe Thomas Olivers, the cobbler, ^^^P 1?»J2 af an ass chews thistle, 

No staU in England holds a nobler, More skilfully than you can whistle ; 

A wight of talents universal, ^^ then when he philosophizes, 

Whei-eof I'U give a brief rehearsal. ^^ »<>» ^^ C"«P"^ half so wise is. 
He wields, beyond most other men, William Berridge, the eccentric 

His awl, his razor, and his pen ; vicar of Everton, came to Toplady *s 

My beard he shaves, repairs my help in the poetry department. He 

shoe, wrote the amusii^ verses called ' The 

And writes my panegyric too; Serpent and the Fox, or an Interview 

He, with one brandish of his quill, between Old Nick and Old John.' This 

Can knock down Toplady and Hill ; poem is quoted in full in Southey's 

W^ith equal ease, whene'er there's * Life of Wesley.* 

need, t Did he borrow the title from 

Can darn my stockings and my Martin Marprelate's * Hay any Woik 

creed ; for Cooper ? ' 
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CHAP. XV. told us, tot idem verbis that " Men's believing is the cause of 

their justification," that " Our obeying Christ is the cause of 

His giving us eternal life," and that " Our obedience to Christ 
is the cause of His becoming the Author of eternal salvation 
to us." You have affirmed, speaking of God, that it can 
never " consist with His unerring wisdom, to think that I am 
innocent, to judge that I am righteous, because another ia 
so. He can no more, in this manner, confound me with 
Christ, than with David or Abraham." Such doctrine may 
pass well enough while life and health last, but it will leave 
us comfortless, hopeless, ruined, in that hour when heart and 
flesh fail. Woe be to you, to me, and to all the race of 
Adam, if the righteousness of Christ will not then stand us 
in any more stead than the righteousness of David or 
Abraham. Was that really to be the case, how could 
Mr. Wesley, in particular, hope for justification at the hands 
of that God, whom he has impiously compared to Tiberius 
and the grand Turk P ' 
Agitation for While the Methodists and the * serious clerffv,' as they 
of sub^riptSn ^®^® called, were fighting over the doctrines of Calvin, 
totheArti- another party was busy advocating the entire abolition of 
^' subscription to the Articles and Liturgy. This subject had 

been discussed with some earnestness since the middle of the 
century. It was connected with the progress of Arian and 
Unitarian opinions among the clergy, but many of its pro- 
moters had no other object than the abolition of subscriptions 
which had ceased to serve the object for which they were 
intended. In 1749, John Jones, Vicar of Alconbury, in 
Huntingdonshire, published anonymously * Free and Candid 
Disquisitions relating to the Church of England.' The 
changes proposed in this work were of a very moderate cha- 
racter, and in a great measure the same as in the scheme of 
comprehension in the reign of King William. Dr. Doddridge 
sent a copy of the 'Disquisitions' to Warburton, who 
answered, * I wish success to them as much as you do.' 
John Jones's Our Reformers, Jones said, had done their best for their 
(ritiona.' day. But their age was comparatively dark. Since their 

time many things have been brought to light. They so mo- 
delled the services of the Church that they left room for 
revision in after times. Some of the changes proposed were a 
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new translation of the Scriptures, shortening the morning ser- CHAP. XV, 
vice, a new lectionary, a less frequent use of the Lord's Prayer 
and the Gloria Patri, with the omission of some objectionable 
Psalms. The Athanasian Creed was to be retained, but not 
read in the public service. Some harsh expressions, especially 
in the communion office, were to be removed. The sign of 
the cross was not to be used in the office of baptism, and the 
custom of private baptism was to be discontinued. Bibles 
and Prayer Books were to be correctly printed, the Articles 
put into Scripture language, and subscription not to be im- 
posed on youths at school. The proposed revision of 1689 
was approved of generally, and it was recommended that . 
many things be left to the discretion of the minister. 

The * Free Disquisitions ' were answered by many writers Answerod by 
of the High Church party, who have always strenuously ^^^^ ^" 
opposed everything in the shape of revision. The most ex- 
travagant of these writers was Thomas Boswell, of Taunton, 
who represented the proposed changes as having a tendency 
*to unsettle the minds and debauch the principles of the 
people.' The Liturgy was so beautiful, so perfect, so primi- 
tive, and so thoroughly purged from all superstition, that 
improvement was impossible. No heretics. Papists, or enthu- 
siasts, Boswell said, ever made such complaints concerning the 
defects of our Liturgy as are now made by men who profess 
to be of our own communion. If the proposed changes 
were made, the Church could no longer be said to be esta- 
blished. They would deface the beauty of our service, and 
break down our defences, and the only object is * to compli- 
ment schismatics.' 

In answer to Boswell's treatise, Francis Blackbume wrote Defended by 
an ' Apology for the Authors of the Free and Candid Dis- BSckbume. 
quisitions.' This was Blackbume's first appearance in 
defence of revision — a subject which has become per- 
manently associated with his name, and for which he had 
to endure more than the usual share of slander and mis- 
representation.* He wished some reformation in the Church, 

♦ The account which Pr. llook tory of the Church of England,' he 

g^vefi, in his * EccleHi'aatical Biogra- quotes Blackbume's words bo aa to 

phy ' of Archdeacon Blackbume, is a give them a sense quite different from 

scandalous libel. Mr. Pen y is no what they have when read with the 

better than Dr. Hook. In his ' His- context. 
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CHAP. XV. and his memory lias been abused because he did not think 
that resigning his preferments was the proper way to effect 
the reformation he desired. It was not with him, as his 
enemies insinuated, a matter of gain* On the death of Dr. 
Chandler, the Presbyterian congregation in the Old Jewry 
offered him £600 a year if he would accept the office of their 
pastor. He declined the offer, though his income in the 
Church of England never at any time exceeded £150. Soon 
after the publication of the * Apology,' the Archbishop of York 
made Blackbume Archdeacon of Cleveland. He was rallied 
by his Mends that this would be a quiet settlement to his 
efforts for revision and reform. But it was only the begin- 
ning of Blackbume's labour for the accomplishment of the 
one great object of his life. 
BlAdcbtune'ii The ' Apology * was soon followed by the publication of a 
^^^^ sermon, in which the archdeacon advocated the abolition of 

Chnrch fe«- all Church festivals. The occasion of this sermon was the 
change of the style, when, by the omission of eleven days, 
Christmas fell on the 5th of January. Blackbume's 
parishioners, like many other people at that time, wished to 
keep the old style. Hiey coidd not imderstand how Christ's 
birthday could be changed. The archdeacon invited them 
to church on the 5th of January, told them he could not by 
law read the Christmas service on that day, and that Christ's 
birthday was altogether a very uncertain matter. It was 
never mentioned in the Gospels. St. Luke speaks as if he 
did not know on what day Christ was bom, and certainly 
there was no command for keeping this or any other day, 
except the weekly Sabbath, as a holy day. The great objec- 
tion, however, was not against any day being spent in 
divine service, but against the superstition, drunkenness, 
and debauchery that had become connected with these 
Church festivals. *Such revels and disorders,' said the 
preacher, 'as are practised at Easter, Whitsuntide, and, 
above all, at Christmas, are most expressly contrary to the 
purity of the Christian religion.' The * liberties ' in which 
the people indulged as soon as the service was over were not 
better than the practices of ' abominable idolaters.' He anti- 
cipated the objection that, by continuing in a Church which 
sanctioned these festivals, he was giving encouragement to 
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what lie was now condemning. He did not, he said, entirely CHAP. XV. 
acquit himself of blame, yet he was doing what he judged to 
l>e best. ' There are,' he added, * many things in the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the Church of England, 
which are very exceptionable, not to say grievous, to me,' 
Hud ' to many serious, considerate, and conscientious minis- 
ters who do not choose to speak their minds freely about 
them.' There had been a hope of some relief by a season- 
able revision, but the prospect of this was every day becom- 
ing less. To the objection, * Why then do you continue in 
your office P ' Blackburne answered, first, by what he called 
' the least and lowest of all considerations,' he had a wife 
and children. He could not dig, and to beg he was 
ashamed. There was next his age and infirmities, which 
unfitted him for entering on another sphere where he could 
be likely to do more good than among his present parish- 
ioners. But he had higher reasons than even these. He 
had a great affection for the Church of England, notwith- 
standing the faults of the Liturgy and Articles. He believed 
that the principle of the English Reformation was * a noble 
foundation for the union of all reasonable and sincere Chris- 
tians.' He believed a time would come when Protestants 
would see that some things retained in the Church of Eng- 
land made the transition to the Church of Rome so easy, 
that they would demand the extirpation of everything that 
had any afiinity to Roman superstition. Considerations 
like these induced him to remain in the Church, though in 
pircumstances which he called ' uneasy.' 

The subject of the abolition of subscription to the Articles Bishop Clay- 
and Liturgy received another impulse, in 1751, from the ^^' 
publication of Bishop Clayton's * Essay on Spirit.' Clayton 
was Bishop of Clogher, and dedicated his book to the Primate 
of Ireland, recommending such changes in the law of sub- 
scription as would leave Arianism an open question. 

The argument of the * Essay on Spirit ' was founded on a His 'Essay on 
modified form of Spinoza's doctrine of one substance. That ^P*"*- 
one Being, Substance, or Subsistence, was God. Our highest 
conception of God is that of absolute existence. But we also 
exist, so that there are other existences besides God. The 
Self-Existent must be the First Cause, and there can be only 
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CHAP. XV, one First Cause. All other existences must be coasod. We 
do not know the essence of either matter or spirit, but we 
know that these two existences have very different properties. 
One, for instance, has no motion in itself, and cannot be put 
in motion without the other. , . Whenever we see anything 
moved, we fairly conclude that the first author of that 
motion is spirit. The.^bishop also maintained that matter 
must be endowed with spirit to enable it to resist motion, 
and so he concludes that everything is animated by spirit. 
Stones, vegetables, animals, and men are but different mani- 
festations of spirit in matter. Gtod, probably, is the only 
unembodied Spirit in the universe. But He may have 
created exalted spirits, to whom Ho has communicated 
Divine perfections. The chain of being, which includes 
the least organized matter, may touch the very throne of the 
Eternal. 
Makes tho This doctrine of spirit is found to have been received by 

MichaeL ^^^ ^^® ancients, Jews or Pagans, and it is made to explain 
the words of the New Testament, where the Word and the 
Spirit of God are called God. Eusebius says that the Jews 
made tho Wisdom or Word of God, the chief of all beings, 
and next to God Himself. Philo JudaDus called the Logos 
the second God, saying that it was in his image that man 
was created. He also calls the Logos the first-born, the 
most ancient of angels, and the Archangel subsisting with 
many names. Daniel speaks of the same archangel as 
Michael, the Great Prince that standeth for the Children of 
Israel. Moses also distinguishes between the Most High 
and the Lord, whose portion is His people Jacob. He was 
the Wisdom of God whom Jehovah possessed or created in 
the beginning of His ways. Li Scripture He is frequently 
called by the name of God. All the theophanies in the Old 
Testament are explained as appearances of the Logos, for 
God Himself was invisible, and could not be seen by mortal 
eyes. That exalted Being, speaking in the name of God, 
called himself Jehovah, the God of Abraham and tho God of 
Bethel. The third essence or the Spirit bestows on man 
what he receives from the Logos. Bishop Clayton thinks 
And the Holy that the Spirit was the angel Gabriel, who was sent to 
briel. Daniel to give him wisdom and understanding. The same 
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angel also appeared to Mary, announcing the advent of the CHAP. XV. 
Messiah. ~ 

In the dedication, Bishop Clayton said that he had now On subscrip- 
ceased to hold the opinions which he held when he sub- ^°* 
scribed to the Articles, and gave his assent and consent to 
all and everything in the Book of Common Prayer. He did 
not agree with the persons who drew up the Articles, or 
with the compilers of the Prayer-Book, and he specially 
objected to the Athanasian Creed. Dr. Conybeare, in a 
recent sermon before the University of Oxford, had main- 
tained that persons subscribing the Articles, give their 
assent to everything contained in them in the sense of those 
who wrote them. They were not, he said, Articles of 
peace, but, as the very title declares, * For the avoiding 
diversities of opinion, and for establishing consent touching 
true religion.' Referring to Dr. Conybeare's words, Bishop 
Clayton said, that any attempt to avoid diversities of 
opinion was useless and impracticable. No two thinking 
men, not even the very compilers of the Articles, ever 
agreed exactly in their opinions, not only with regard to all 
the Articles, but even with regard to any one of them. He 
says emphatically, 'thinking men,' for the 'unthinking 
herd,' remain orthodox ' from their infancy to their Hves' 
end.' 

Bishop Clayton says that there must be some form of Articles of R«> 
religion in every State, but the points of doctrine ought ^^1^^^^ 
to be as plain, few, and fimdamental as possible. The form peace, 
ought to be such as a man might subscribe for prudential 
reasons, even though he does not agree to every point. 
Subscription first began at the Council of Nice. The 
majority decided in favour of the consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father. The Emperor required all the bishops 
to subscribe to the doctrine, but allowed them to put their 
own sense on the word consubstantial. Eusebius, Bishop of 
Csesarea, was allowed to subscribe in the sense that ' the 
Son was not of the same substance with the creatures that 
were made by Him.' Arius also subscribed, taking the 
doctrine in his own sense. The Emperor wanted peace, and 
by this means his object was secured. But after the Church 
of Rome came into power, subscription meant implicit faith 

VOL. III. X 
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CHAP. XV. in what was imposed. This was consistent with the claims 
* of an infallible Church. But subscription with us can only 
be of the kind necessary for peace and quietness. The Act 
of Parliament which requires ' assent and consent ' to the 
Book of Common Prayer, expressly declares that this only 
means that the person subscribing is to use the book. It is 
difficult to account for the omission of this explanation &om 
the form of words ordered to be read as the legal qualifica- 
tion. Bishop Clayton thinks it was done with design to 
exclude the Nonconformists of 1662, who might have availed 
themselves of the freedom of interpretation allowed by Act 
of Parliament. The imposition itself was a new one. It 
did not exist in Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity. The present 
subscriptions are too burdensome, and ought to be removed 
to meet the necessities of the times. We need not be afraid 
to make changes. The Christian religion is safe. Against 
it the gates of hell shall never prevail. 
The'EflBEjon The 'Essay on Spirit ' revived for a time the Arian con- 
swerodbv' troversy, but this phase gave way to the question of 
Jones of Nay- Subscription, which was then the great subject of discussion. 
Clayton also wrote ' A Sequel to the Essay on Spirit,' which 
was dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and con- 
sisted of arguments from Scripture against the doctrines of 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds.* Many tracts were 
written against the * Essay,' which Clayton noticed in a 
'Defence of the Essay on Spirit.' The most important 
answer, however, was published after the ' Defence,' and was 
written by William Jones, afterwards of Nayland. Jones 
was then a young man, and was assisted by his friend, 
George Home, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. The argu- 
ments were the easy ones which come direct home to the 
consciences of heretics. If, he said. Bishop Clayton 
has ceased to believe the creeds which the Church imposes, 
he ought at once to resign his preferments and retire into 
a private station. This argument rested on a suppressed 
premise, which Bishop Clayton did not admit, but which 
was everything to William Jones. That premise was, that 

^ It is said that the * Essay ' waa disowned it, but encaged in the 
written by a clergyman in Clayton's controversy aa if he nad been the 
diocese; the bishop, however, never author. 
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the Church was in some way infallible. The doctrine of the CHAP. XV. 

Trinity he supposed to have had always one form, and that 

form to have been always set forth by the Church with 
authority. He identifies *true religion' with his own 
opinions about religion. He quoted St. Paul's words against 
divisions, and he denied that thinking men did not agree in 
their opinions. Deistical philosophers may have endless 
speculations, but Christians who take * the Bible and primi- 
tive antiquity' for their guides, will agree in all the 
doctrines of Christianity. The * unthinking herd,' of whom 
Bishop Clayton spoke so scornfully, are the body of the 
faithful. They derive their orthodox articles of faith from 
the successors of the Apostles. This 'ointhinking herd' 
includes the great body of the clergy of the nation, who are 
men of education, while the sectaries, on the contrary, have 
sprung from such ignorant mechanics as George Fox the 
Quaker. Of the bishop's account of the subscription at 
Nice, Jones says that it does not contain one word of truth. 
Arius subscribed, * but with his own doctrine, written on a 
piece of paper concealed in his bosom, taking an oath that 
he believed as he had written.' But God took vengeance on 
him, and the next day he met the awfiil fate of the apostate 
Judas. The Nonconformists of 1662 did not resign their 
livings merely because of objections to the Prayer-Book. 
They were required also * to renounce the Solemn League 
and Covenant.' Bishop Clayton called them conscientious 
men, and Jones answered that they were a set of rebels 
sworn to a 'bloody engagement.'* To open the Church for 
men of different sentiments was to make that a broad way 
which Christ had made a strait gate. On the special subject 
of the * Essay,' Jones did little more than deny Bishop 
Clayton's statements. What the bishop called speculative 
doctrine, Jones called the essentials of Christianity. He 
repeated the old story about Spinoza being an atheist. 
He denied that Plato's Trinity was the Trinity of the 
Scriptures, and, on the personal authority of some Jews, 
he maintained that the Logos or Angel who appeared to 

* Jones was descended from Colonel day of fasting and humiliation, to 
Jones, one of Cromwell's officers. He mourn for the iniquities of his an- 
always kept tbe 2<Hli of January as a oestor. 
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CHAP. XV. the Patriarchs was regarded by the Hebrew divines as very 

God.* 

In 1766 Archdeacon Blackbnme published anonymously 
the famous * Confessional/ On renewing subscription at his 
institution to the Archdeaconry with which was connected a 
prebend in York Minster, he had some scruples about the 
Articles. These were overcome by reading Dr. Clarke's 
preface to his * Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity/ In pros- 
pect of a higher preferment, Blackbume went over the sub- 
ject again, and was convinced that Clarke's reasons were not 
suflBcient to justify subscription in such a solemn form as that 
prescribed by the thirty-sixth canon. He began a system- 
atic examination of the whole question of creeds and sub- 
scriptions. The result of his studies was * The Confessional,' 
which he had completed several years before its publication. 
The principle of the Reformation, Blackbume says, was 
freedom for faith and conscience. These were subject to the 
will of God revealed in the Scriptures, but not to man's 
authority. The Church of Rome was rejected because the 
dominion it claimed was not divine but human. The liberty, 
however, granted in principle by the Reformation, was soon 
denied in practice. The Reformers adopted as self-evident 
maxims that 'there could be no edification in religious 
society without uniformity of opinion,' and 'that the true 
sense of Scripture could be but one.' This one sense, they 
thought, must be that of the orthodox Fathers for a certain 
number of centuries. From these Fathers they took their 
interpretations of Scripture, and so bound the Reformed 
Churches to a system of theology. Those who would not be 
bound by articles of faith separated from the leaders, and 
some of them being extravagant brought discredit on the 
Reformation. The result was that the Reformers were 
compelled to publish explicit confessions of their faith and 
doctrine. The first was that of the Protestant princes at 
Augsburg. Their precedent was soon followed by other 
States and Churches. But these confessions which were in- 
tended to promote uniformity, had the contrary effect. In 
their zeal to condemn the sectaries, orthodox Churches 
condemned each other. They gave an advantage to their 

* Archdeacon Bandolph and others answered the ' Essay on Spirit' 
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enemies by determining points that had been left open in CHAP. XV. 

the Church of Rome. To refiite the charge of diversity 

of opinion, the Belgic and Gallican Churches published a 

' Harmony of Confessions/ but it was well known that every 

one of these Churches required a minister to subscribe to 

its own confession before he was allowed to exercise his 

ministry. 

Blackbume denies the right of Protestant Churches, from Inconaistent 
their own principles, to require tests of orthodoxy. ^YVitheMin- 
Protestant creed must be agreeable to the word of God, but teatantiam. 
that any creed is so must be decided either by private judg- 
ment or by the authority of the Church. If by the first, the 
creed cannot be made without the consent of those who are 
to subscribe it. If by the second, the Church is vested with 
the very authority which Protestantism condemns. Private 
judgment and the authority of the Church will ever be 
more or less in collision. This is shown from the history of 
our own Articles. The clergy subscribe them, but not in one 
sense. If men think at all, they will differ on some points. 
The only uniform sense in which men subscribe the Articles, 
is 'the sense they have of wanting preferment,' if they do 
not subscribe them. Bishop Burnet wrote an exposition of 
the XXXIX Articles expressly to prove that they were 
capable of several senses. He said rightly that the original 
object of the Articles was a test to exclude Roman Catholics 
from the ministry of the Church. How ineffectual they 
proved for this was manifest in Queen Mary's days, and 
might have been a lesson to Elizabeth's bishops as well as to 
us, that enforced creeds are no barrier to men who have 
made shipwreck of a good conscience. 

The Archdeacon objects to all the schemes by which Ori^n of sub- 
liberal men have apologized for subscription. He calls the m^iH^d**^ * 
conduct of Tillotson and Burnet mere * trimming.' They tried s®*^®- 
to make peace with men who would never be at peace. The 
same mistake was made by Chillingworth and by Hales, by 
Clarke and by Hoadly. Had men in their position and with 
their weight of character resolutely opposed subscription, 
they might have handed down to us a free and unfettered 
national Church. The practice of subscribing the Articles in 
a modified sense is traced as far back as 1572, when Parlia- 
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CHAP. XV. ment, contrary to the wishes of Archbishop Parker, allowed 
the Puritans to subscribe only what concerned 'the true 
&ith and the sacraments/ The persecution which at this 
time some of the bishops inflicted on the Puritans was con- 
trary to law. The State had provided for their freedom as 
to those things, of which they were ' not satisfied concerning 
their agreement with the word of God/ The standing objeo- 
tion to any repeal of subscription was the fact that those who 
sought it were Arians and Socinians. Blackbume answered 
that no subscription must be better than the casuistry by 
which the present subscription was defended. He was not 
himseK either an Arian or a Socinian, yet he thought that 
the language of Scripture concerning the Trinity was much 
to be preferred to the scholastic subtleties of the schools. 

The'CJonfes- The answers to the 'Confessional' were very numerous. 

Tw W T'bt. ^^' Thomas Rutherforth wrote a ' Vindication of the Right 

Rutherforth. of Protestant Churches to require Subscription ' to Articles 
of Religion. The Church, he said, was a society instituted by 
Christ. It had governors whose business it was to see that 
the people be instructed in right doctrine. Subscription is 
the only way by which they can be assured of this. That 
Scripture words are insufficient, is proved from the fact that 
the clergy are required in their sermons to make Scripture 
plain by their own words. The Church was established to 
preserve truth, and the governors are charged to see that all 
teachers and pastors be soimd in the faith. 

By Dr. Powell. Dr. William Powell, in a sermon before the University of 
Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday in 1757, showed that 
subscription was no hardship. The Articles were capable of 
many senses, and the subscriber was at liberty to take his 
own. Subscription was never intended to be so stringent as 
to exclude progress in theology. 

d^^^' In 1767, John Rotherham, Archdeacon of Oxford, made 

Kotherham. some remarks on the 'Confessional' in 'An Essay on Esta- 
blishments in Religion.' His idea of establishments was an 
alliance between Church and State for their mutual benefit. 
The civil magistrate's duty was to give toleration to all sects, 
but if he foimd it to the advantage of the State to form an 
alliance with any or all of them, it was his duty to do so. 
This implies in him a right to judge of the tendency, 
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beneficial or otherwise, of any religion. Some passages in CHAP. XV. 
the ' Confessional' seem to deny that the civil magistrate has 
anything to do with religion. But this, Botherham says, 
cannot be their meaning. The State connection is both 
necessary and expedient, and the individual must allow 
some restrictions on his natural liberty for the common 
benefit of the religious community. 

Dr. Thomas Randolph, in a charge to the clergy of the By Arch- 
Archdeaconry of Oxford, in 1771, made some animadversions ^^^ 
on the * Confessional.' He denied that subscription was any 
interference with liberty, as no man was compelled to come 
into the ministry. It was not a question of ' subscribe or 
starve.' There were many other ways of living besides 
taking orders in the Church. Those who err concerning 
the faith he could not regard as ' worthy men.' The Church 
can easily dispense with their services. Articles are not 
made a rule of faith. They are only the means of dis- 
covering if candidates for the ministry be soimd in the 
taith. This is an inquiry which every bishop would have to 
make, even if there were no Articles. Our case is not to be 
identified with that of the Church of Rome. We do not 
require subscription on pain of damnation, but as necessary 
to order and government. 

* Remarks on the Confessional ' were written by Jones of Bjr Jonee of 
Nayland as a sequel to the second edition of his answer to *^ * 
Bishop Clayton. The reason for this conjimction was, that 
Jones regarded the * Confessional ' as a sequel to the ' Essay 
on Spirit.' It was not merely a repeal of the law of sub- 
scription at which Blackbume aimed. Jones thought he saw 
beyond this an ulterior object, which was to change the 
doctrine of the Church in reference to the Trinity. But 
the author astutely avoided saying what doctrines he wished 
changed, and confined himself to asking the removal of sub- 
scription. The concealed grievance was the doctrine which 
the Gospel has imposed on all Christians. The Church 
imposes nothing that is not already imposed by Scripture. 
If it is otherwise, by the very principle of Protestantism the 
Church is bound to attend to all remonstrances made in a 
proper manner and supported by proper evidence. It is 
admitted by the author of the 'Confessional' that the Church 
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CHAP. XV. may secure its own peace by all lawful means. Creeds are 
lawful means when they are agreeable to the word of God. 
To submit them to private judgment is to submit the word 
of God to private judgment. All sects might subscribe to 
the Bible only, and then interpret it as they like. The 
Church, as a society, has authority to determine articles of 
faith so long as its determinations agree with the written 
word. 
By Dean Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, wrote an * Apology 

Tucker. f^^ ^|^^ Present Church of England as by Law Established,' 

in which he answered most of Archdeacon Blackbume's 
arguments. Every society, he said, must have some rule by 
which it is governed ; and all persons admitted to be 
members, and especially those who are candidates for offices, 
must be supposed to approve of this rule. This, he said, 
was not to be denied as to voluntary sects, but the plea for the 
abolition of subscription was specially urged on the groimd 
that the Church of England was established. To answer 
this. Dean Tucker first shows that all sects owning property 
are established. The difference between them and the 
Church of England is only one of degree. They are all in 
their original, voluntary corporations. The Church of 
England is the oldest and the richest, but its first property, 
the tithes, that which really distinguished it from the other 
communities, was the gift of the landowners. The question 
of . subscription is therefore the same in the Church of 
England as in any other Church. It is a question of a 
society being governed by some rule. To take the Scrip- 
tures only, is about as absurd as to require of every teacher 
that he will teach only what appears to him to be agreeable 
to right reason. An atheist might promise this. It is 
evident we must at least require one article of faith — that 
there is a God. This article, too, must be very explicit, so 
as to exclude many false and unworthy ideas that have been 
entertained concerning God. Here we come upon modes of 
worship and distinctions of good and evil, so that even in a 
Church founded on natural religion a creed is a necessity. 
There is nothing in Christianity to forbid a similar use of 
creeds. The first summaries of the Christian faith taught to 
converts were creeds. It is true they are fallible, and 
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written by fallible men. But is the argument against the CHAP. XV. 
truth of the creed, or against the principle of subscription P 
If the creed agree with the Scriptures there can be no objec- 
tion. Its not being in Scripture language is nothing, for it 
might be in Scripture language, and yet that language 
be perverted. The plea for repeal may be on behalf of weak 
consciences, but there are weak brethren on the other side 
whose tender consciences might be injured by the change.* 

Archdeacon Blackbume was engaged in some other con- Archdeacon 
troversies besides this on subscription to creeds. One of his ^^^JJJ^®**^ 
earliest tracts was occasioned by Bishop Butler's charge to Belig^on.' 
the clergy of Durham. This tract was called * A Serious 
Inquiry into the Use and Importance of External Religion.' 
It is possible Blackbume may have mistaken Butler's mean- 
ing, but he reckoned that the general tendency of his re- 
marks was of a very dangerous character. In his charge 
Butler set before the clergy the great importance of keeping 
up the forms of religion. He lamented the decay of re- 
ligious life, and, as the best means of restoring it, he recom- 
mended the restoration of churches, and the regular obser- 
vance of external duties. The clergy were to * keep up the 

* In 1772 Archdeacon Blackbume zealous opponents of the abolition of 
and his friends presented a petition to subscription were the Methodists and 
parliament for the abolition of sub- the Evangelical clergy, who at the 
scripUon. It was called the Fea- time were fighting about the mean- 
thers Tavern petition, from the place ing of the Articles. Amongthe tracts 
where they met. Parliament rejected against Blackbume were 'Three Let- 
it by a large majority. The contro- ters/ by Dr. Ridley, said to have 
versy, however, went on. Blackbume been instigated by Archbishop Seeker. 
was defended by Edmund Law, after- George Harvest, Fellow of Magdalen, 
wards Bishop of Carlisle, and Law and JDr. Tottie, Archdeacon of Wor- 
was defended by Paley, who wished cester, were also among his opponents, 
success to the petition, but declined After the fedlure of Blackburne*s peti- 
te subscribe it. After the rejection tion, another was presented to the 
of the petition, Theophilus Lmdsey. Archbishoi) of Canterbury, in 1773, 
Dr. Jebb, and one or two who had for a revision of the doctrine of the 
entertained Unitarian sentiments, re- Articles. This was signed by Beilby 
signed their livings. This caused the Porteus, afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
anti-subscription movement to be as- don, James Torke, afterwards Bishop 
sociated with the progress of Unita- of Ely, and Thomas Percy, afterwanu 
rianism. It is common to remark, to Bishop of Dromore. llie Archbishop 
Blackbume's disadvantage, that he was Irederick Comwallis, whose theo- 
was not so honest as his friends who logical sentiments, if he had any, were 
resigned; but Blackbume did not supposed to be liberal. The Arch- 
object to the general doctrine of the bishop consulted the other bishops. 
Articles. He avowed himself a mode- and their advice was, that it would be 
rate Calvinist: what he wished was better in their circumstances to let 
liberty for those who did not agree matters alone, at least for the pre- 
with him. It is curious that Uie most sent. 
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CHAP. XV. form and face of religion with decency and reverence.' It 
was expressly said that this was to be done in such a way as 
to make the form subservient to the power. The exhorta- 
tion was enforced by the case of the Pagans, whose * religion 
was prominent on all public occasions/ and by * the short 
and frequent devotions of Mahometans and Roman Catholics.' 
Our Reformers, the bishop said, had left the machinery for 
keeping up the form of religion by the daily prayers and 
the services for saints' days. These were not only neglected, 
but the very churches were falling to decay. The picture 
which Butler gave of the state of religion was very dark. 
There was so little faith on the earth, that the advent of the 
Son of Man seemed to be at hand. 
ChriBtianity a Archdeacon Blackbume did not deny the decay of religion, 
a^m?^ ^° ^^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^ believe that it could be restored by the re- 
vival of saints' days, and an increase of external observances. 
He would not accuse the bishop of wishing to revive such 
customs as bowing towards the East, or reciting the creed 
towards the rising sun, but he believed that an increase of 
external observances without an increase of internal religion 
would only be the restoration of Romanism or Paganism. 
Butler had said * that religion could not be preserved among 
mankind without the form.' This, Blackbume answered, 
might be true of such religions as the Pagan, the Ma- 
hometan, or the Roman Catholic, where the form was really 
the essence. But it was not true of Christianity, whose 
essence was a spirit and a power that were independent of 
form. A Christian, in the words of Archbishop TiUotson, is 
one * who quietly, and without any noise and bustle, minds 
the substantial parts of religion.' Jesus has described the 
true worshippers as they that worship in spirit and in truth. 
We have a sect in England called Quakers, who even set 
aside the two forms instituted by Christ Himself, and, * he 
would surely be a rash man, who would say that the 
Quakers had no religion.' The Gospel has left us free as to 
external observances, just that we should be more intent 
upon the spiritual and essential parts of religion. The mul- 
titude of men in all ages have made the forms of religion a 
substitute for repentance, and sometimes a composition for 
vice. The bishop, in giving examples of the benefit of 
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external religion, omitted the ceremonies of Judaism. Had OHAP. XV. 
he thought of them it would have occurred to him that it 
was just the ceremonial part of the law of Moses which 
Jesus abolished. The ceremonial religion of the Pagans 
was nothing else but what St. Peter describes as their revel- 
lings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries. The Pagans 
wondered when they heard of a religion which prohibited 
licentiousness. Blackbume denied that Butler's method of 
restoring religion by restoring the form was either Christian 
or Protestant. 

Another controversy in which Archdeacon Blackbume Archdeaoon * 
was the chief writer, concerned the sleep of the soul. This on^ Seep of 
was begun by an Appendix which Edmimd Law added to a the souL 
book called * Considerations on the Theory of Religion.' The 
subject of the Appendix was the use of the word soul in 
Holy Scripture, and the state of the dead between death and 
the resurrection. The meanings of the word soul in Scrip- 
ture were foimd to be very many, and very indefinite. It is 
identical with spirit, life, breath. Sometimes it means a 
person, an affection, a quality of the mind or of the body. 
At death it is represented as in sleep or as deprived of all 
life. The grave is for the soul a place of rest, silence, 
oblivion, darkness, and corruption. It is not to awake till 
the resurrection, and the righteous are not to be separated 
from the wicked till the end of the world. The judgment is 
said to follow death because no account is taken of the inter- 
vening sleep of the souL In the same way the coming of 
Christ is always near. 

Law's doctrine was refiited by several writers, andHis'His- 
especially in a sermon by Peter Goddard. This was of^J^e Oonteo- 
answered by Archdeacon Blackbume. Another author, who ve«y-* 
wrote against Sherlock in defence of Warburton, added 
some remarks on what Law had said concerning 'the old 
exploded hypothesis of the sleep of the soul.' This led 
Blackbume into a digression concerning "Warburton's 
doctrine. He afterwards published a large treatise called an 
' Historical View of the Controversy.' The doctrine is that 
the souls of all men will sleep in death till the resurrec- 
tion. Before the Coimcil of Florence in 1439, the common 
doctrine was that the souls of the righteous after death were 
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CHAP. XV. In hidden receptacles. They were happy, but not in the full 

enjoyment of the beatific vision. A canon was then made 

declaring that those who had not made sufficient satisfaction 
for their sins were in purgatory, but that those who had 
were received into the immediate presence of God. Protes- 
tants disliked purgatory, and on the authority of this canon 
said that all souls went immediately to heaven. The 
Lateran Council, in the time of Leo X., decreed that the 
soul was naturally immortal. The argument by which this 
doctrine was supported was the substantial forms of the 
schoolmen. Luther called this an absurdity, and afterwards 
maintained the sleep of the soul. In this Luther was 
opposed by Calvin, who was followed by the compilers of the 
English Articles. In King Edward's time there was an 
Article against those who say that the soul sleeps between 
death and the resurrection. The doctrine of Calvin and 
Beza, who agreed with the Church of Rome concerning the 
natural immortality of the soul, was generally received by 
all Protestant Churches. 
The Hutchin- About the middle of the century the doctrines of John 
Bonians. Hutchinson were embraced by several eminent men, espe- 

cially at the University of Oxford. One cause of this was 
the opposition to Newton's philosophy. Another was 
Hutchinson's exaltation of the Scriptures as a book of abso- 
lute perfection in all kinds of knowledge. Newton, Clarke, 
and the liberal Churchmen were believed to be in a con- 
spiracy with Toland and Tindal to set aside Christianity, and 
to introduce a system of materialism.* To frustrate this 
terrible conspiracy of science against religion, devout men 
had recourse to an extravagant theory of Bible inspiration. 
The controversy was carried on in pamphlets and sermons. 
The Hutchinsonians abused science and reason, denied that 
there was any knowledge of religion or morality except by 
external revelation, and proclaimed themselves the servants 
of the Most High, while the whole world was lying in 
Paganism.t 

* See Life of Bishop Home, by written by Dr. Kennicott, to three »er- 

Jones of Nayland, p. 30. Ed. 1801. mous preached before the University 

t See *A Word to the Hutchin- by Dr. Patten, Mr. Wctherall, and 

Bonians,' published in 1756. This Mr. Home. The last was the fitunons 

was an ans^'er, supposed to have been Bishop Home. This tract was an- 
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The writers whom we shall notice as representing the CHAP. XV. 
Hutchinsonians are Julius Bate, Rector of Sutton, in Sussex ; JuUub Bate. 
George Home, afterwards Bishop of Norwich ; and William 
Jones, generally known as * Jones of Nayland.' Julius Bate 
wrote many tracts on different subjects, but all from the 
stand-point of the Hutchinsonian theology. The apologists 
of Christianity, he said, had made too large concessions to the 
Deists. He charged on Sherlock the Deism of Tindal, and he 
denied that we can know anything of religion from nature 
or conscience. Alluding to what Conyers Middleton said of 
reason as a rule in religion. Bate called reason not a rule, but 
a faculty by which we are guided to a rule. Spiritual things 
depend entirely on the authority of the Scriptures. It is 
only through them that we can know anything of God, or of 
what God requires of us. Eve fell through seeking after 
knowledge, instead of obejring the Divine Will. This look- 
ing to reason, conscience, or ' the light within,' is the orig^ 
of all Deism. The text in St. Paul about the visible things 
manifesting the invisible, is interpreted to mean that the only 
knowledge which we can have of God is through figures and 
similitudes, taken from material things. By regarding the 
Bible as a book in which is shut up in recondite etymologies 
all knowledge, human and divine, we are to be saved from 
scepticism and unbelief. The orthodox Dr. Stebbing is said to 
have conceded too much to Warburton when he allowed 
that the fixture life was not directly taught under the Jewish 
dispensation. The whole of the Old Testament is regarded 
as a prefiguration of Christ, and so a direct revelation of a 
future life. 

Home and Jones modified many parts of the Hutchinsonian Bishop Home, 
system. Home altogether discarded the etymologies, but 
Hutchinson's general principles, both in philosophy and reli- 
gion, pervade the whole of his writings. One treatise is 
specially on the subject. It is called ' A Fair, Candid, and 
Impartial State of the Case between Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Hutchinson.' Newton's philosophy was founded on 

swered and defended. Dr. Ralph Ellys, and Parkhimt, the Hebrew 

Heathcote also wrote in this contro- scholar, wrote on the Hutchinsonian 

yersy, defending the use of reason side, 

against Dr. Patten. Dr. Hodge, Dr. i 
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CHAP. XV. science, but Hutchinson's on the Bible. The errors, how- 
ever, of the Newtonian philosophy were ascribed to Newton's 
followers, who, it is supposed, misunderstood his terms. 
Newton had used the word attraction conversely with im- 
pulse. He did not mean by attraction a cause. He was simply 
describing phenomena. But if attraction was really impulse, 
Newton, it was inferred, could not have believed in an abso- 
lute void. The vacuum between bodies must have been filled 
with a subtle fluid which made no resistance to matter. His 
followers did not imderstand this, and so they believed in a 
real vacuimi. If bodies are moved by an impulse. Sir Isaac 
Newton's philosophy maybe interpreted as admitting second- 
ary causes. With this interpretation, the controversy ends. 
But if Newton's disciples do not admit it, they are refiited by 
Hutchinson, who has shown that gravitation may be explained 
by the laws of mechanism. 
William The works of William Jones are collected into twelve 

Jones, volumes. To the Hutchinsonian doctrines he added a 

peculiar High Churchism, an invidious suspicion of the 
Methodists, and a thorough hatred of everything like liberal 
theology. The reKgion of nature, Jones said, had done more 
mischief in the Church of England than the works of Por- 
phyry, Celsus, Lucian, and all the blasphemies of heathenism 
did to Christianity. It was nothing but a disguised Deism, 
a traditional infidelity, the corruption of a revelation which 
began after the apostacy at Babel. The heathen did not 
worship the true Qod, for there was ' no God in all the earth 
but in Israel.' Pope might speak of the ' Father of all ' as 

* Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ; ' but St. Paul exhorted the priest 
of Jupiter to * turn from these vanities unto the living God.' 
The modem Jews who deny that God is * manifest in the 
flesh ' are as much idolaters as their forefathers who danced 
before the golden calf. The Mahommedans are another ' set 
of infidels ' who worship an idol of their own imagination — 

* a God in one person.' The Socinians and Arians are in the 
same condemnation. They do not worship the true God, who 
is a Trinity of Persons, but an imaginary personal Unity, 
denying both the Father and the Son. Dr. Samuel Clarke 
was clearly a Deist. The first proposition in his ' Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God,' proves a Deity 
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who is only ' one person.' This may be the first principle of CHAP. XV. 
natural religion, but it is not revelation. 

The first volume of Jones's works is chieflv occupied with On the 
discussions on the Trinity. There is sometimes originality ^^^^^' 
in the application of texts, and often a singular ingenuity in 
finding the divinity of Christ where it was never intended to 
be found. In Isaiah, for instance, the Lord of Hosts is called 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. St. Peter applies 
the same words to Christ. Therefore Christ is the Lord of 
Hosts. The Trinity, or plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
is found in all the Hebrew names of Deity, which are 
plural. Besides Elohim and Adonai, there are the words 
which we translate the * Holy Ones ' and the ' Mighty Ones/ 
which all refer to the Godhead. The persons who dispute 
these arguments are said to have borrowed their notions 
from Socinus, and particularly firom 'Chubb, the tallow- 
chandler.' They expect people to use their reason, while 
the Bible tells us that ' every imagination of the thoughts of 
man's heart is only evil continually.' Jones, however, with 
the help of the Hutchinsonian philosophy, turns the tables 
against the Unitarians, and finds them refuted by nature and 
reason. Air, fire, and light are the trinity of elements which 
constitute nature. Scripture says that * our God is a consum- 
ing fire,' that Jesus Christ is * the light of the world,' and 
the Holy Ghost is called the Spirit, after the name of the air 
or wind. Under the form of one of these three elements, 
God has always manifested Himself to man. There is then 
nothing in nature to support the Unitarian notion that God 
is only ' a single person.' Several other trinities are found 
in nature analogous to the Trinity of the Godhead. There 
are the three parts into which St. Paul divides a man — ^body, 
soul, and spirit. There are the blood-vessels, the organs of 
respiration, and the nerves. There is the heart, the head, 
and the organs of speech, with many other threes which are 
trinities in imity. 

One of the largest tracts in Jones's volumes is called * An Jones refutes 
Essay on the First Principles of Natural Philosophy.' The Newton and 

object of this treatise was to refute Sir Isaac Newton with Dr. Samuel 

Clarke, 
his vacuum and his law of gravitation, and to prove that 

God never works in nature except by means of secondary 
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CHAP. XV. causes. Descartes, Jones said, had done something for the 
* overthrow of Newton by showmg the absurdity of a vacuam. 

But Descartes' method is exceptionable in other respects. 
Dr. Clarke's arguments in his correspondence with Leibnitz 
are didy rented. Ignorance of physical causes, Jones says, 
is the reason why some philosophers deny them. They put 
into their place some vague theory which they call * laws.' 
But the physical cause of the motion of the heavenly bodies 
is not unknown. Light is diffused throughout the celestial 
spaces, and electricity tells us that the matter of light can 
impel and resist. The theory of incorporeal impulses, main- 
tained by Newton and Clarke, resulted, as Leibnitz showed, 
in making God the Soul of the world. Newton called gravi- 
tation sometimes a cause, and sometimes an effect. It was, 
Leibnitz said, an occult cause, but not therefore incorporeal. 
To this Clarke answered that it was not a cause at all, but an 
effect — the tendency of one parcel of matter towards another. 
It is finally proved that Newton's doctrine of a vacuum is 
the doctrine of the old Atheists, and that it is clearly and 
decisively rejected in the Scriptures. 
Reli^ouB The history of religious development in the Church of 

S!^fS^ Scotland during the eighteenth century is parallel to what 
we have found in the Church of England and among the 
Nonconformists. Early in the century, John Simson, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, was charged 
before the General Assembly with teaching the heresies of 
Arminius and Pelagius. He described the light of nature 
as a kind of revelation, an obscure dispensation of the Gospel. 
He thought it probable that none would be excluded from 
the benefits of the remedy provided by God except those who 
excluded themselves by actual sin. The heathen had the 
Gospel preached to them by the works of creation, and if 
they diligently used the means they have, and seek from 
God the knowledge of reconcib'ation, they would be saved. 
Original sin was regarded as an invention of theologians. It 
could never consist with the goodness and justice of Gted to 
create a soul without original righteousness. The only censure 
which the Assembly passed on Professor Simson was that 
he had used unguarded expressions, and that in answering 
the objections of the Deists he had conceded too much to 
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the powers of reason. A few years later he was charged CHAP. XV. 
with Arianism^ for which he was suspended by the Presbytery. 
This suspension was afterwards confirmed by the General 
Assembly. 

It was during the trial of Professor Simson that the Moderates and 
ministers of the Church of Scotland were first sharply divided ^^"^fi^licaJ*- 
into Moderates and Evangelicals. The latter were dissatisfied 
with the leniency that had been shown to the Professor of 
Divinity. Thomas Boston^ of Etterick, one of their leaders, 
stood up in the Assembly after the judgment was passed, and 
pronounced the punishment inadequate for the condemnation 
of such a deadly heresy. To check the growing licentious- 
ness of opinion, the Presbytery of Auchterarder resolved on 
a more strict examination of the candidates in matters of 
doctrine. One candidate refused to subscribe to a proposi- 
tion laid down by the Presbytery, that it was not necessary 
to * forsake sin in order to come to Christ.' The case was 
brought before the Assembly, which decreed that Presby- 
teries were not at liberty to demand from probationers any 
other pledges of doctrine than subscription to the regular 
formularies of the Church. 

But the Moderates were not merely slow to avenge them- The * Marrow 
selves on the promoters of heresy ; they took aggressive iwvimty/* 
action against the Evangelicals. A book called the * Marrow 
of Modem Divinity,' written by Edward Fisher, an English 
Puritan in the time of the Commonwealth, had been repub- 
lished in Scotland, with a preface by one of the Evangelical 
ministers. This book was condemned by the General As- 
sembly as Antinomian, and as teaching the doctrine which 
the Auchterarder Presbytery wished to impose on the candi- 
dates. The Evangelicals met together for counsel to deli- 
berate what they ought to do, in what they called that * day 
of rebuke and blasphemy.' The * Marrow of Modem Divinity ' 
is a logical exposition of the theology of Calvin. The doc- 
trine may be rigid, but it certainly does not exceed that of 
the standards of the Church of Scotland. The real question 
was the one which we have met in almost every controversy 
we have examined — the question of the extent of the use of 
reason in doctrines supposed to come by external revelation. 
The Moderates virtually said that whatever the Bible meant, 

VOL. III. Y 
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CHAP. XV. or whatever their standards meant, they could not regard as 
" coining from God any doctrine which they knew to be unworthy 

of God. The Evangelicals said that however incompre- 
hensible or apparently in contradiction to our natural reason 
or conscience, any dogma may be, it is to be received on the 
authority of external revelation. Thomas Boston, speaking 
of the * Marrow of Modem Divinity,' says that the Gospel 
method of sanctification and justification lies so far beyond 
natural reason, that all the rationalists, philosophers, and 
divines in the world could never have discovered it. But, on 
the contrary, if proposed for their acceptance on the ground 
of reason, they would have rejected it as foolishnesai* 

Jolin Glas. In 1730, John Glas, a minister of the Church of Scot- 

land, of considerable ability and learning, was deprived 
by the Assembly with the concurrence of both parties, 
who are described as 'the moderate and the wild.' The 
Glas controversy might in some respects be compared 
to the Hoadly controversy in England. There was, how- 
ever, this essential difference — that while Hoadly denied 
the Kingdom of Christ to be a visible Church, with rulers of 
divine appointment, Glas regarded the visible Church as the 
Kingdom of Christ, and as a corporate body with authority 
existing independently of the State. The idea may be found 
in some of the early Puritans, perhaps among the Brownists; 
but Glas set it forth in a clear and definite form. As the 
Church was not of this world, he denied absolutely that the 
civil magistrate could have any jurisdiction over it, or that 
its interests coidd be advanced by the help of secular powers. 
This involved the rejection of the principle of subscribing to 
' Leagues and Covenants,' and employing the secular arm to 
repress heresy and schism, which lay at the root of the con- 
stitution of the National Church in Scotland. Glas agreed with 
the Evangelical party in adhering to the doctrines of Calvin. 
If he differed from them at all, it was in being more tho- 
rough, more clear, and more logical. He defined fi^th as a 
simple assent to divine revelation, and this assent was the 

♦ Preface to Boston s Edition, 1726. ^ * Ah leaining fidse azid reason weak, 
The Moderates always hnd pro-* How ill you tune your fiddles! 
fane wit on their side. A satirical Could you teach Simson ere to make 
ballad on the Simson trial ends with Ought like R(alp)h £(rakjn>*s rid- 
the verse : — (Ues f * 
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gift of God to the elect. He set aside all the mystical ideas CHAP. XV. 

of faith, as a conviction of the invisible or a sense of the 

divine, such as we find in St. Paul, in Luther, and in Wesley. 

For this also Glas was condemned by the Assembly. He was 

deprived of his benefice, but the Assembly afterwards, of their 

own accord, restored him to * the status of a minister of Jesus 

Christ, but not to that of a minister of the Kirk of Scotland.' * 

The religious influence which has kept the people of Scotland The leaders 
attached to the ecclesiastical institutions of the country came ratoe^^^e 
from the Evangelical party. The household piety of the Scot- EvangelicaU. 
tish peasantry has been sustained and nourished by the writings 
of the Bostons, the Willisons, and the Erskines.t But it 
is to the Moderates that we must turn for the intellect and 
the religious thought of the Church of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century. A little band of theologians, mostly 
professors in the universities, inaugurated a great school of 
metaphysics, and first showed the example of treating 
unbelievers with the respect and courtesy due to their 
characters, instead of abusing them as men whose immoral 
lives had perverted their understanding. In 1756, the 
Evangelical party tried to pass a resolution to have David 
Hume brought before the bar of the General Assembly to 

* Olas's son-in-law, Robert Sande - Church, and some other measures of 

man, wroto against Horve^'s * Theron the Moderate party, which were sup- 

and Aspasia.' On the subject of faith, posed to tend to the corruption bom 

Hervey, like many Calvinistic writers, of doctrine and discipline. The 

not consistent wiUi their own theory, Seceders formed what was called the 

seemed to make faith some act which Secession Church. They were after- 

a man was to perform in order to be wards divided into Burghers and Anti* 

saved. The sect founded by Glas, burghers, the cause of the diyision 

called Glasites in Scotland, and in being the lawfulness of taking an 

EIngland, Sandemanians, from Sande- oath required by the municipal insti- 

man, might be described as a sect of tutions of the three burghs of Edin- 

Tndependents with some peculiariiies. burgh, GUsgow, and Perth. £very 

They have the Sacniment of the bnrgess had to swear, * 1 protest before 

Loras Supper every Sunday, they God that I profess and allow with my 

hold love-feasts, and practise the heart the true religion professed 

primitive custom of giving each other within this realm and authorised by 

the kiss of charity. As far as practi- the laws thereof.' TheAnti-bnrghers 

cable, they have their goods in com- thought that this oath implied appro- 

mon : they abstain from eating blood, bation of the Established Church, 

and they do not allow Uie elders to This schism was healed, and in 1S47 

marry a second time. Burghers and Anti-burghers united 

f The Erskines, who seceded in with the Relief Church, another body 

1733, Wire among the 'Marrow' which had seceded on the question of 

men. The cause of Uieir secession patronage. This united community 

was the exercise of patronage as an is called ' The United Presbyterian 

interference with the rights of the Church.' 
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CHAP. XV. receive judgment for oppoemg the faith of the Gospel. This 
was defeated bv the wisdom of the Moderates. Dr. Thomas 
Keidy in the name of his brother professors, once wrote to 
the great sceptic, * We are all good Christians ; but your 
company would be more acceptable than that of St. Athana- 

sius If you write no more on morals, politics, and 

metaphysics, I am afraid we shall be in want of subjects." 
The comiiKm- To refute Hume, and Berkeley who had prepared the way 
J^JLJ* for Hume, was the object of the Scotch school of common- 

sense metaphysicians. The refutation consisted in showing 
the absurdity of the conclusions. Berkele}^s arguments, and 
still more Hume's, might be unanswerable, but we have a 
certain cure for them in that common sense which was 
recognised as the foundation of all our reasoning. Reason and 
philosophy can neyer demonstrate our existence, and yet we 
know that we exist. On the other hand, 'Berkeley has 
proved by unanswerable arguments what no man in his 
senses can believe.'* Dr. James Beattie, in * An Essay on 
the Nature and Immutability of Truth,' adopted this same 
philosophy of common sense. Himie said that truth 'lay 
deep, and required the utmost efforts of the human mind to 
discover it.' Beattie answered that primary facts are obvious 
and easily known. Among these he included such proposi- 
tions as that the sun rose to-day, that there is a Qod, and 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. There is something in the mind which indicates 
what is agreeable to the nature of things. The constitution 
of man's nature determines him to believe truth. Common 
sense is distinguished from reason. It is defined as a power 
in the mind which preserves truth, or commands belief not 
by progressive argumentation, but by an instantaneous 
instinctive and irresistible impulse.'! 
Dr. Jamen ^^ common-sense argument was specially applied to 

Oswald VAp. religion by Dr. James Oswald. He believed it to be the 
mon Senae.' only cure for the prevailing scepticism. There were some 
things, Oswald said, which it was prudent to doubt, but there 
were others so certain that they could not be doubted without 
the imputation of folly or madness, t Dr. Oswald supposes 

* Works of Dr. Thomas Reid, p. { <An Appeal to Common Sense 
101. £d. 1868. on Behalf of Religion,' p. 4. Ed. 

t P. 40. Ed. 1771. 1768. 
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that the human mind has a faculty of judging truth corre- CHAP. XV. 

spending to that which the senses have in receiving informa- 

tion concerning external objects. This faculty is conversant 

with primary truths, especially those of religion. When the 

world was bewildered by the refinements that reasoning had 

made on these primary truths, Gbd restored them by the light 

of revelation. These primary truths are not to be submitted 

to reason. Doubts may be raised about them just as doubts 

may be raised about the existence of anything we see. We 

may not be able to answer the objections, and yet it would 

be simply madness to deny the facts. Descartes and Locke 

did a great service in banishing the jargon of the schools, 

but they have not cured ' that intemperate love of reasoning 

which may be called the epidemical distemper of the human 

mind.'* Geometric demonstrations have been offered of 

things which are not strictly demonstrable. It is only conmion 

sense which can save us from imiversal scepticism. Berkeley 

thought to refute the imbelievers by denying the existence 

of matter, but ' the good bishop was caught in his own trap.' 

God's existence is something so obvious that every attempt 

to reason about it only ends in making it doubtful and 

obscure, t 

The great leader of the Moderates in the Church Courts 
was Dr. William Robertson, the historian. Of Dr. George 
Campbell, of Aberdeen, we have already spoken, as one who 
defended the probability of miracles against the objections 
of Himie. In Dr. Campbell we have one of the best speci- 
mens of the rational, temperate, and judicious theologian. Dr. 
James Macknight was probably the greatest Biblical scholar 
that ever belonged to the Church of Scotland. Dr. Hugh 
Blair was the most popular of the ' Moderate ' preachers. 
His ethical sermons are now forgotten, and we hope they 
were not fair specimens of the preaching of his party. The 
leaders of the Evangelicals were Dr. John Witherspoon Dr. Wither- 
and Dr. John Erskine. Their theology has been often ®P°^°' 
described. Dr. Witherspoon was perhaps the ablest of 
the Evangelical mini8tei:3. He went to America, and 
became president of Princetown College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself both as a theologian and politician. 

♦ lb., p. 68. t lb., vol. ii. p. 61. 
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CHAP. XV. Before he left Scotland, he wrote a clever satire against the 
Moderates, which he called ' Ecclesiastical Characteristics ; 
or, A Plain Way of attaining to the Character of a Moderate 
Man/ The way was to have a fellow-feeling for heresy, and 
to defend all who are suspected of heresy. Moderation is 
described as simply indifference. The Moderates are repre- 
sented as treating the Confession of Faith with a sneer, as 
preaching chiefly on moral duties, and as quoting Pagan 
authors more frequently than the Scriptures. 
Dr. McGfll, of Towards the end of the century, especially in the west of 
^^' Scotland, the Moderates seem to have been more decided in 

their avowal of heresy. They are celebrated in the poems of 
Robert Bums imder the name of the New Lights. Bums 
says that they embraced the doctrines of Dr. John Taylor, 
of Norwich. The most eminent of them was Dr. William 
McGill, of Ayr, who wrote ' A Practical Essay on the Death 
of Jesus Christ.' The object which Dr. McGill proposed 
was the laudable one of setting the atonement in such a 
light as that it would not be repulsive to reason. This was 
really the idea which lay at the foundation of the great work 
of Bishop Butler. He sought in nature for analogies which 
would render credible and reasonable the sacrifice of Christ 
as part of a great plan of which the whole was not revealed. 
To make the atonement a reasonable doctrine was the object 
of almost every English writer who wrote on the subject 
during the whole of the eighteenth century. Tillotson once 
said that to * the unbiassed and impartial reason of mankind 
the death of God's Son is such a stumbling-block as is very 
hard for human reason to get over.' He believed it could 
be got over, and every sensible apologist for Christianity has 
tried to get over it. Dr. McGill undertook to prove that it 
was no such stumbling-block as Tillotson imagined. The 
efficacy of Christ's death did not consist in its being a 
satis&ctioA for sin, a substitution for the sinner, or an 
appeasing of God's wrath, but in its being part of the plan 
of redemption which God Himself had appointed. God 
was pleased with the sacrifice of His Son, and because of His 
obedience mercy was offered to those who otherwise were 
not entitled to it. Dr. McGill said, as many orthodox divines 
had said before him, that it was quite possible for God to 
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have saved men without the death of Christ, aud that all CHAP. XV. 

good men among the heathen would be saved, though they 

had never heard of Christ's death. The Evangelicals called 

their doctrine of the atonement ' the gospel/ and to human 

reason the gospel was * foolishness.' The attempt, therefore, 

of Dr. McQill to make the atonement a reasonable doctrine 

bore on the face of it the marks of heresy and unbelief.* 

Of theological writers at this time among the laity in Eng- Soamo 
land, the first place belongs to Soame Jenyns. He was the ^^^^' 



* But-ns took the side of the Mo- 
derates, which was the side of reason, 
and satirised the Eraxigelicals as 
fools, hyjH)critea, and persecutors. 
Hf>TO is a description of a Moderate 
from * The Holy Fair : '— 

* Smith opens out his cauld harangues 

On practice and on morals, 
And aff the godly pour in thrangs 
To gie the jars and harrels 

A lift that day. 

* What signifies his harren shine 

Of moral powers and reason ? 
His English style and gesture fine 

Are a* clean out o* season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine 

Or some auld Pagan Heathen, 
The moral man he does define, 

But ne'er a word o' faith in 

That's right that day/ 

Then follows an Evangelical : — 

* In guid time comes an antidote 

A^inst sic poisoned nostrum, 
ForPeebles, frae the Water-fit 

Ascends the holy roatrum. 
See, up he's got the Word o* God, 
An meek and mim bus viewed it, 
While Common Seusd has ta'on the 
road 
And afif and up the Cowgate 

Fast, faiit that day. 

' Weo Miller neist the guard relieves. 

An' orthodoxy raibles, 
Though in his heart he well believes, 

An thinks it auld wives' fables.' 

In 'The Ordination,* Bums again 
describes the fiighc ol reason and com- 
mon sense. This poem was a satire 
on the ordination of an Evangelical 
minister : — 



* See, see auld Orthodoxy's faes 

She's swingein' through the city ; 
Hark how the nine-tailed cat she plays; 

I vow its unco pretty. 
There Learning, with his Qreekish 
face, 
Grunl^ out some Latin ditty ; 
And Common Sense is gane, she says. 
To mak' to Jamie Beattie a 

Her plaint that day.' 

. The scene is in a public-house 
where the supporters of the Evan- 
gelicals are discussing their Church 
differences, as the custom is in Scot- 
land, over whiskey. The poem ends 
with this verse : — 

* Come bring the tither mutchkin in^ 

And here's for a conclusion. 
To every New Light mother's sou 

From this time forth confusion. 
If mair they deave me wi' their din, 

Or Patronage intrusion, 
We'll light a spunk, and every skin 

"We'll rin them off in fusion 

Like oil, some day.' 

Another satire, called ' The Kirk's 
Alarm,' is entirely devoted to the case 
of Dr. McG-ill. It begins: — 

* Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe i* 

John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your 
conscience , 
There's a heretic blast has been blawn 
i' the Wast 
That what is not sense must be 
nonsense. 

* Dr. Mac, Dr. Mac, you should stretch 

on a rack 
To strike evil doers wi* terror. 
To join faith and sense upon any 
pretence. 
Is heretic, damnable error.' 

{a) Dr. Beattie of Aberdeen. 
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CHAP. XV. author of the anonymous work on * The Internal Evidences of 
Christianity/ to which Paley refers in his chapter on * The 
MoraKty of the Gospel/ and from which he borrowed some 
of his best arguments. Jenyns lived through nearly the 
whole of the century, and is said to have been at one time 
an unbeliever in Christianity. His first work of a religious 
character was a * Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin 
of Evil/ All religious knowledge, he said, must b^in 
here, and in the examination of this question we shall find 
light shed on many difiicidties in religion. The great problem 
is how the existence of evil is compatible with infinite goodness 
and infinite power. It is not to be solved, as many suppose, 
by the fact of free will in man. We cannot believe that an 
omnipotent and omniscient Being would allow His designs to 
be contingent on the doings of His creatures. His permissive 
will cannot be distinguished from His active will. The solution 
offered is that even Omnipotence can only do what is possible. 
We do not know the measure of possibilities ; but since evil 
exists we may conclude that its existence is necessary. This 
is no limit to Divine Omnipotence. It only means that there 
are things in their own nature impossible to be performed 
without certain consequences attending them. This was the 
truth which the Pagans acknowledged when they spoke of a 
fate to which even the gods had to submit. 
On the exist- Jenyns divides evils into five kinds : those of imperfection, 
ence o e . natural, political, moral, and religious evils. The first kind 
is easily accounted for, as necessary to the subordination of 
parts. They are not really evils, at least, no more than a 
small estate which might have been greater is a real mis- 
fortune. The orders in creation are different, but the 
Almighty has so contrived the nature of things that happi- 
ness is distributed with a more equal hand. Natural evils 
are accoimted for in nearly the same way. Poverty, labour, 
pain, and death are things from which it was, we may say, 
impossible that man could be excepted so long as he was 
man. But for all these we have compensation, and some of 
them become the means of giving us pleasure. We are but 
a link in the vast chain of being, yet our pride makes us 
fancy ourselves the final cause of creation. It is pride, too, 
which makes us reject the ancient doctrine of the transmigra- 
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lion of souIb^ which is a sufficient vindication of the Divine CHAP. XV. 
wisdom and goodness against all the objections taken from 
the inequalities of this present life. To account for moral 
evil is more difficult. Jenyns rejects such definitions of 
moral good as conformity to truth, to the fitness of things, or 
to the will of God. The sole measure of good or bad actions 
is their consequences. It is this which makes God command 
some actions and forbid others. Morality is really prudence, 
wisdom, and economy. The origin of moral evil is foimd in 
the same cause as natural evil. In the constitution of such 
a world as ours it could not be avoided. It is as necessary 
as natural evil, and like it, too, it will ultimately be produc- 
tive of greater good. Natural evil involved the expediency 
of moral evil. God is the author of both ; that is, of the 
fewest evils possible to procure the greatest amount of 
possible good. Omnipotence contends with its difficulties 
and overcomes them at the end of the struggle. Jenyns 
finds here a rational explanation of original sin, predestination, 
and vicarious suffering. The Christian dispensation is erected 
on the foundation of the necessity of moral evil. Political 
and religious evils are also shown to be necessary, as it was 
impossible even for Omnipotence to give a perfect government 
and a perfect religion to an imperfect creature. 

In the end of this treatise, and in some subsequent On the nature 
disquisitions, Jenjms enters into an examination of the nature tianity. ' 
of Christianity. He finds in its history the same characters 
which mark all the other works of God. It has something 
supernatural stamped on it, and yet it is far from answering the 
idea of perfection which we might expect from the Divine in- 
terposition. It has not the authenticity, the perspicuity, nor 
the universality, which we should have expected. It re- 
quired time for growth and development. Here, too. Omni- 
potence is struggling with difficulties which finally will be 
overcome.' In a disquisition on * Rational Christianity,' 
Jenyns is severe on those Christians who reject all the 
doctrines of Christianity which they do not imderstand, in 
order to make Christianity rational. To prove the reason- 
ableness of revelation is, he says, to destroy it, for revelation 
comes to tell us what reason could not discover. Revelation 
would be rational if we saw the whole of the Divine plan ; 
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CHAP. XV. but as we do not, we muat accept as mysteries doctrines wLicli 

we do not understand. 
On the in- In the treatise on ' The Internal Evidence of the Christian 

domi^^of *' Religion/ Jenyns says that he does not undervalue the 
Cliristianit)'. arguments from prophecy and miracles. The internal 
evidence, however, seemed to him to carry the greatest 
degree of conviction. The miracles were a convincing proof 
to those who saw them, but their credibility must now 
depend on the truth of the religion they were intended to 
support. When we are first convinced that there is some- 
thing supernatural in Christianity we are disposed to admit 
the probability of the truth of miracles and prophecies. 
Jenyns's first proposition on which he builds his argument 
is ' that there is now extant a book entitled the New Testa- 
ment.' This book contains a system of religion entirely new 
and totally unlike everything which had ever before entered 
the mind of man. Its object is to prepare us for the king- 
dom of heaven. It insists on purity of heart and a bene- 
volent disposition as absolutely necessary to this end. This 
view of our present life as a probation for another may not 
be discoverable by reason, yet when revealed it is confirmed 
by everything which we see aroimd us. The personal 
character of the Author of Christianity was new. He spoke 
as never man spoke. Before Christianity, nothing like religion 
existed in the world, excepting, of course, the religion of the 
Jews. 
Christianity Moral precepts founded on reason are carried to a higher 
and morality, degree of purity and perfection in Christianity than they 
were by any of the ancient philosophers. Those not founded 
on reason are entirely omitted. Many of the latter class have 
been much celebrated in the Pagan world though prejudicial 
to human happiness. Valour, for instance, was a great virtue 
with the heathen. Thus, gods were declared heroes, exalted 
to heaven as a reward for the evil they did on earth. Valour 
can have no place among Christian virtues ; for if Christian 
nations were nations of Christians, war would be impossible 
and unknown. Christian courage is passive. It consists of 
patience and resignation. Patriotism was another virtue 
much praised in the ancient world. It has no place in 
Christianity. The Christian is of no country. He i» a 
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Citizen of the world. Christianity inculcates universal bene- CHAP. XV. 

volence ; while what is called patriotism is but self-interest 

under the mask of public spirit. Patriotism is but a larger 

copy of the mean partiality of a parish-officer, who thinks 

injustice and cruelty meritorious whenever they promote the 

interests of his own inconsiderable village. Friendship is a 

virtue more congenial to Christianity, yet it appropriates to 

a single object what should be extended to all. It is narrow 

and confined, advantageous to individuals, but it may exist 

with very little pretension to merit. Instead of these Pagan 

virtues the religion of Jesus teaches meekness, forgiveness, 

charity, repentance, and resignation. We cannot believe 

that such a system could be the work of men, much less of 

the ignorant men who were employed to publish it to the 

world. 

After establishing these positions, Jenyns answered some The Scrip- 
common objections to Christianity. One is that the Scrip- ftjyJle. ^' 
tures cannot be from God because they contain errors, incon- 
sistencies, fabulous history, and false philosophy. The answer 
is, that the Scriptures are not revelations, but the history of 
revelations. The history is the work of man, but the truth of 
revelation is not affected by their fallibility. It bears internal 
evidence of its own supernatural excellence. The writer of 
the Book of Genesis may not have been inspired with a fore- 
knowledge of the Copemican and Newtonian systems. But it 
does not follow that Christ was an impostor because Moses 
was not an astronomer. The temptation in the wilderness, or 
the devil's taking refuge in the herd of swine, may be stories 
accommodated to the ignorance and superstition of the times 
and countries in which they were written. But this does not 
impeach the excellence of Christianity, or the authority of its 
Founder. People are misled by the phrase that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God. This is true in the sense that 
they are the repository of all the revelations God has made 
to man. But we are not to understand by this expression 
that every part of this voluminous collection of varied writ- 
ings was dictated by the immediate influence of divine in- 
spiration. The writers never claimed this immunity from 
error, and we have no right to claim it for them. Jesus said, 
' He that beUeveth in me hath eternal Ufe/ but He did not 
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CHAP. XV. say that it was necessary to believe every word of the Old 
or the New Testament. That God permitted errors to be 
mixed with Christianity in its beginning is no more an argu- 
ment against its truth than that He permitted it to be cor- 
rupted in later times. A diamond found in a bed of mud is 
still a diamond. Its value is not depreciated, nor its lustre 
destroyed. 

The lectures that had been established for the annual 
defence of Christianity caused the subject of evidences to be 
continued, as the special work of the learned clergy, long 
after every branch of it had been exhausted. The reading 
of these lectures is not to be described as profitable, but a 
knowledge of them is indispensable to an adequate appre- 
hension of the state of the theological mind at this era. The 
only Boyle Lectures published during the eighteenth cen- 
tury after Jortin's, were those of Newton, Heathcote, Wor- 
BiahopNew- thington, and Henry Owen. Thomas Newton, Bishop 
Lectures^ of Bristol, had some reputation in his life-time, both as a 
preacher and a scholar ; but the only work for which he is 
now remembered is his 'Dissertations on the Prophecies.' 
The first volume was published in 1754, when the author 
was Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside. To encourage 
the prosecution of the work, Newton was made Boyle Lec- 
turer, and the rest of the * Dissertations ' is the substance of 
what he delivered as lectures. The object of the work, as 
expressed in the title-page, was to treat of the prophecies 
' which have remarkably been fulfilled, and at this time are 
fulfilling in the world.' In the dedication of the first volume 
to Dr. Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, Newton says 
that he is * only to treat of such prophecies as relate more 
immediately to these later ages, and are, in some measure, 
receiving their accomplishment at this time,' and not to 
those which had their fulfilment in Christ. The ultimate 
object is to prove Christianity by the fulfilment of prophecy, 
especially of such prophecies as could not possibly have been 
written after the events to which they referred. 
Prophecies Prophecy is regarded as the greatest evidence of the truth 

^^^®^* of religion. It is called an evidence which grows, for the 
more prophecies are Mfilled, the greater the certainty of 
revelation. Miracles were the great proofs to the first ages, 
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which saw them performed, and prophecies to the last ages, CHAP. XV. 
which see them accomplished. The plan involved a general 
review of all the prophecies in the Bible. Newton begins 
with that of the woman's seed, notices those that referred to 
the deluge, but finds the first great and distinct prophecy in 
the words of Noah, concerning the character and history 
of the nations that were to descend from his three sons. 
Canaan was cursed, and has been the servant of his brethren. 
God has dwelt in the tents of Shem. He tabernacled among 
the Jews. The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
Japheth has been enlarged, by the conquests of his descendants 
the Greeks and Komans. * God will enlarge Japheth and 
dwell in the tents of Shem,' may be interpreted to mean either 
that God, or that Japheth, may dwell in the tents of Shem. 
liut Bishop Newton shows, that whichever way it is trans- 
lated, the prophecy, in either case, was fulfilled. We, the 
descendants of Japheth, are dwelling in the tents of Shem ; 
that is, we are within the pale of the ChristiMi Church. 
The curse on Ishmael we see verified to this day, in the 
character of the Arab. That on Esau was fulfilled on the 
Edomites, who were tributary to the Jews. Jacob, on his 
death-bed, predicted the fixture of the twelve tribes. All 
has been fulfilled, and especially the remarkable prophecy, 
that the sceptre should not depart from Judah until the 
coming of Shiloh. The same is true of the prophecies of 
Balaam. They may not be very definite, but whatever they 
mean they were fulfilled. It is said, for instance, * Ships 
shall come from the coast of Chittim and shall afiSict Asshur, 
and shall afflict Eber, and he also shall perish for ever.' If 
Asshur is meant, it was fiilfilled in the destruction of Assyria; 
but if Chittim, it was fiilfilled by the Komans, when they 
subverted the Grecian Empire. The prophecy concerning 
the Jews, that they should be ' oppressed and spoiled ever- 
more,' is fulfilled to this day, by their sufierings in Bohemia 
and Spain. The predictions concerning Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Tyre, are all accomplished ; and we have in the Bishop of 
Rome a living fulfilment of Daniel's prophecy, concerning 
the * little horn ' which was to rise up after the ten kings. 

In the second volume, Bishop Newton treats of the Book Propliecies 
of Daniel, and the prophecies contained in it, of Christ's ^>«i^ft»lflU«d. 
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CHAP. XV. foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, and of St. Paul'i 
predictions concerning the apostacy of the latter day. Th( 
Pope is proved to be 'the man of sin/ and because of hi 
idolatries, the 'son of perdition.' The Revelation of St 
John is found to be an epitome of the history of Europe 
from the time of Domitian to the end of the world. I 
traces the rise of Popery and the career of Mahomet, thi 
struggles of the Waldenses, and the conflicts of the Refer 
mation, with a complete history of the Turks, and the alter 
nate victories of the Roman Pontiflf and the English Deista 
Of Dr. Ralph Heathcote's Boyle Lectures, only two wer 
published. The subject of these was the Being of God 
They were directed against the Hutchinsonians, who denies 
that we could know anything of God without external reve 
lation, and against those who reasoned for the existence o 
God by arguments that were not valid. The first though 
to honour revelation by dishonouring reason. But God, a 
the old Stoics said, though invisible, may be known by Hi 
works, the same way as we know mind by its works. Some o 
the invalid arguments were those drawn from the simple ide 
of God, as set forth by Clarke and Descartes, which, accord 
ing to Dr. Heathcote, are * fallacious and sophistical.' Othen 
like that founded on universal consent, were * precarious an^ 
inconclusive.' So, also, were some metaphysical reasoning! 
grounded on ideas of immensity and eternity. Theologian 
had begun to use metaphysics in defence of religion, becaue 
Hobbes and Spinoza had used metaphysics against religioi 
This was answering fools according to their folly. Th 
arguments which Dr. Heathcote called * right proofs,* wei 
those drawn from our own existence or the existence < 
creation, to the fact of a Creator.* 

William Worthington's Boyle Lectures were delivered i 
1766-7-8. The title of them was, 'The Evidence of Chrii 
tianity, deduced from Facts and the Testimony of 8en» 
throughout all Ages of the Church to the Present Time 
The argument was an appeal to facts, instead of abstni 
reasoning ; and the Lecturer wa« to prove that the evideni 
of Christianity, since its first institution, had been growin; 



Worthing- 
ton's Boyle 
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* Dr. Heathcote also answered Dr. University of Oxford against the t 
Patten's sermon preached before the of reason in religion. 
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instead of decaying. He was to show that Christianity CHAP. XV. 
could be established on Bacon's method of experience. It 
was not founded on reason, nor on argument, nor on men's 
speculative notions, but on facts. And these are &cts of 
which all men may be judges. They are divided into two 
classes : those which constitute Christianity, and those which 
attest it. To the first class belong such facts as the Being 
of God, which has been submitted to our very senses ; and also 
the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
The second class embraces Christ's miracles, which were a Miracles, 
demonstration of His spiritual power. Worthington evi- 
dently intended his distinction between facts and arguments 
as something original ; but he does not proceed far, when 
he ha« to show that the facts depend on evidence. The 
great fact is the existence of the Church ; against which the 
gates of hell cannot prevail. Testimony to things which 
we have not ourselves seen, should be reckoned sufficient. 
Thomas was rebuked for not receiving testimony. "We act 
on it in daily life, and why not in religion ? Few of us 
have ever sailed round Great Britain, yet we believe, on the 
testimony of others, that it is an island. Worthington 
defends the authenticity and genuineness of the books of 
• Moses from the Samaritan version agreeing with ours, and 
he adds supplementary evidence, from the fulfilment of the 
prophecies concerning Ham, Babylon, Tyre, and Nineveh. Propheciea. 
The apostacy of the latter day was fulfilled in the English 
Deists ; and Bishop Lloyd so accurately interpreted the pre- 
dictions concerning the ' two witnesses,' that he told a 
Waldensian pastor 'he might return to the Yaudois, for, 
by the end of three years and a half the persecution would 
have ceased.' Before the pastor reached his native country, 
he heard the joyful news of its deliverance. 

The subject of Dr. Henry Owen's lectiires was * The Dr. Henry 
Intent and Propriety of the Scripture Miracles.' In the i^^^^^^^ 
first sermon the Lecturer applied Butler's principle of analogy 
to the miracles of the New Testament, showing that they 
manifest the same wisdom and goodness which are seen in 
nature. The natural world and the kingdom of grace being so 
closely united, it is inferred that they are derived from the 
same cause and have the same Author. If, then, revelation 
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CHAP. XV. comes from God, we may infer that all its parts, whether we 
understand them or not, are founded on reason. This is con- 
firmed when we come to examine the internal character of 
revelation. Its reasonableness and importance make its 
truth evident. The evidence of miracles, the Lecturer says, 
must have been sufficient when so many persons have 
believed particular revelations on the strength of them. 
Miracles are now ceased, but what religion loses by the 
diminishing of this branch of external proof it gains by the 
daily ftilfilment of prophecy. The possibility of miracles is 
proved, in answer to Hume, and their probability from 
necessities in the moral world, such as those which Sir Isaac 
Newton showed to be in the natural. The interposing hand 
of God is sometimes required to rectify the machinery of 
creation, and the general scheme of providence has to be in- 
terrupted when some great or extraordinary object is to be 
obtained. 

In 1768, Bishop Warburton founded Lectures on Pro- 
phecy to be delivered at Lincoln's Inn. The object was 
to prove the truth of revealed religion in general, and of the 
Christian in particular, from the completion of the prophecies 
in the Old and New Testament which relate to the Christiaii 
Hurd's War- Church, especially to the * Apostacy of Papal Rome.' The 
turee. ' first lecturer was Richard Ilurd, afterwards Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. Kurd's sermons were called ' An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Prophecies.' He began by 
clearing away some popular mistakes about the nature of the 
prophetic spirit. It was not left under the control of the 
prophet, as some persons suppose, nor was it confined to the 
affairs of great empires. The prophets in all their predictions, 
were overruled by the Spirit of God. Hurd says that 
instead of determining beforehand what a prophecy should 
be, we ought rather to inquire into the nature of prophecies 
as we find them in the Scriptures. They are to be in- 
terpreted according to the sense in which we find that they 
have been fulfilled. As we go to nature to discover the 
intention of its Author, so should we go to Scripture to find 
there the use and intent of prophecy. The great subject of 
the Old Testament is the Messiah. The testimony of Jesus 
is the Spirit of prophecy. The evidence from the fulfilment 
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of one prediction may be small, but it becomes great when CHAP. XV. 
several are fulfilled, which all tend to the completion of one 
design. Hurd says that so many Old Testament prophecies 
referring to Christ have been fulfilled, that Christianity 
would be proved even if the fiilfilments were only in a 
secondary sense.* If this be true it woidd meet the objections 
supposed to have been made by Anthony Collins, and more- 
over it would liberate Collins from the charge of being a Deist. 
A great part of Hurd's lectures are devoted to the predictions 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, the dispersion of 
the Jews, the conversion of the Gentiles, and the reign of 
Antichrist, which is the reign of the Papacy. 

In 1776, Samuel Hallifax, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, Hallifax's 
went over the ground prescribed by Warburton. At the i^tuweT^ 
first publication of a new religion, there must, he said, be 
miracles. It is necessary that the doctrine be reasonable, 
and worthy of God, but this is not enough without external 
confirmation. After the first age when miracles ceased, 
prophecy fitly came to take their place. The evidence of 
miracles is transient, that of prophecy is penjianent. Hallifax 
discusses the question of the genuineness of the Book of 
Daniel, and interprets the four kingdoms as the Babylonian, 
the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. He supposes 
that the ' little horn ' of the seventh chapter is not the same 
as the * little horn ' of the eighth. The latter springs from 
one of the four families into which the Greek Empire is 
divided, and is evidently Antiochus Epiphanes. The former 
succeeds the ten kingdoms of the Roman Empire, and is the 
great Antichrist. This is the Papacy, which is also the man 
of sin, the apostacy of the latter days, and the Babylonish 
woman of the Apocalypse. 

In 1780, Dr. Lewis Bagot, Dean of Christ Church, after- Bagofs War. 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph, preached the sermons at Warbur- }^^^ ^^' 
ton's lecture. Dr. Bagot's twelve discourses were very 
ordinary dissertations on the most commonplace subjects of 
prophecy. They had no special object, and did not even 
convict the Pope of being Antichrist. Lord Monboddo was 
refuted for making reason and language progressive, and for 
intimating that monkeys might become logicians and orators. 

• P. 117. 

VOL. III. i 
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CHAP. XV. The Dean found in a ' very ancient history of man/ an 
account of the first inhabitants of the Earth, who had the 
faculties of speech and reason given them at once, and had 
not to wait for their development. He preferred, he said, 
the Bible records to modem discoveries. 
East's War- The Warburton lecturer for 1786 was Althorp East, 
iiS^'' ^^ Rector of Sutton-le-Bow. His lectures were the last of the 
series published in the eighteenth century. The subject as 
limited by Warburton's will was really exhausted by the 
first lecturers. East's lectures were as feeble as Bishop 
Bagot's. He found that the Old Testament predicted the 
same events as the New. The ' wild beasts ' in Isaiah were 
* the Turks, the Huns, and the Tartars.' The Psalms were 
found to be ftdl of direct prophecies concerning Christ, and 
the rule was laid down as inviolable, that whenever an Old 
Testament passage was quoted in the New, it was to be 
regarded as a direct and literal prophecy. 
BamptonLec- The Bampton Lectures began in 1780. They were not 
turers. limited to the question of Christian evidences, but included 

such articles of faith as are comprehended in the Apostles' 
James Ban- Creed, and the Nicene. The first lecturer was Dr. James 
Bandinel, Public Orator of the University. Dr. Bandinel did 
not take any particular subject, but interspersed his sermons 
with occasional remarks bearing on Christian evidences. 
Christianity claimed to be the truth. It was a religioii 
worthy of God. It was necessary that we preach it ; for how 
could the world hear without a preacher ? The antiquity of 
the Scriptures was demonstrated. The account of creation 
given by Moses was, said Bandinel, so rational, that Tatian, a 
Pagan philosopher, was converted by it to Christianity. The 
Scriptures are not only ancient, but we have a universal and 
uninterrupted tradition concerning their truth. They have 
been 'judicially sanctioned by men of the greatest learning in 
difierent ages, solemnly assembled in more than a thousand 
provincial, and not less than twenty general councils.' * In 
these Scriptures we have an account of the first religion that 
was in the world, and of all the declarations of God's will to 
man. Dr. Bandinel defended several Christian doctrines, 
reftited some heresies, and discussed the question of the 
comparative evidential value of miracles and prophecy. 

• P. 49. 
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Dr. Timothy Neve preached the eight sermons at the CHAP. xv. 
Bampton Lecture in 1781. Like his predecessor he only j^^ ^ 
deUvered * plain discourses/ and apologized for their publi- Neve, 
cation by the necessity of complying with the injimctions 
of the founder of the lecture. Dr. Neve vindicated the 
authority and inspiration of the Scriptures. He showed that 
Christianity was founded on facts, and that all its evidences 
were such as commended themselves to reason. The only 
reason why the whole world did not believe after such 
overwhelming evidence, was owing to the prevalence of an 
evil heart of unbelief. 

The lectures next year by Robert Holmes, Fellow of New Robert 
College, were * On the Prophecies and Testimony of John ^^^""^s- 
the Baptist, and the parallel Prophecies of Jesus Christ.' 
John the Baptist was admitted to be a prophet by the Jews, 
and yet he did no miracles like other prophets. The 
decisive evidence for the divine mission of the Baptist 
arose out of his relation to the Messiah. He preached 
the baptism of repentance as opposed to mere ceremonial 
obedience, and as preparatory to baptism for the remission 
of sins. He described by prophetic inspiration the character 
and work of the Messiah before he knew that Jesus was the 
Christ. After his interview with Jesus, John's office of 
forerunner ceased. Henceforth l^e had to declare that the 
Mighty One was come. Jesus predicted His resurrection, 
and His meeting the disciples on a moimtai;^ in Galilee, 
where He was probably seen of the five hundred mentioned 
by St. Paul. He also predicted the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, the destruction of the Jewish polity and temple, 
the wide propagation of the Gospel, and many other things 
which have all been fulfilled and are evidences of the truth 
of Christianity. 

The Bampton lecturer in 1783 was Dr. John Cobb. His John Cobb. 
subject was the insufficiency of natural religion and the 
necessity of revealed. The first arguments were drawn 
from the necessities of human nature. We crave certainty. 
It cannot be foimd in abstract reasonings, which are beyond 
the capacity of the multitude, and which always leave an 
uncertainty even as to active duty. Dr. Cobb, however, 
advocates a natural religion which is common to all men 
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CHAP. XV, and written in their hearts. He calls conscience a lamp 
lighted up in the human soul to show the will of God. But 
no man has ever followed the light. It is not so clear as a 
written law, and it can provide no remedy for sin. The 
Gospel has the necessary attributes which are wanting in 
natural religion. It is, as many divines had said, a restoiap- 
tion of natural religion, but it is also something quite 
different. It cannot be submitted to the bar of human 
judgment. In that part of it which is mysterious and 
different from natural religion it has no internal evidence, 
but depends solely on the external divine testimony. 
Bishop Bradford, in his Boyle Lectures, had said that the 
Gospel is credible, because agreeable to those notions which 
men naturally have, of God and of themselves. To this 
Dr. Cobb answers, that the economy of the divine dispensa- 
tion is not within the reach of human comprehension, and 
cannot be tested by man's understanding. Right reason 
cannot be a ground either for believing or for rejecting 
Christianity. What is right reason to one is not right 
reason to another. The things on which men would 
universally agree are too few to be made the test of any 
moral system. God requires faith and obedience. In the 
daily providence of life we have intimations of God's will, 
but in the Scriptures what we are to believe and do are 
particularly declared. The faith required by Christianity is 
'deference to the word of God.' Submission to prescription 
is necessary because of the inherent perverseness of the 
human will and the infatuation of the human under- 
standing. 

Joeeph White. The Bampton lecturer for 1784 was Joseph White, 
Laudian Professor of Arabic. He made a comparison 
between the Christian religion and that of Mahomet, re- 
peating the familiar remark, that Christianity, by its 
success, proved its divinity, while the success of Mahomet- 
anism was due to force. Christianity had to contend with 
many carnal powers leagued against it, but the corruptions 
of Christianity and other circumstances contributed to the 
rapid spread of the religion of the false prophet.* 

* Though there is oothing original ganUy written. White la said to 
in White's lectures, they are ele- have been assisted by Samuel Bad* 
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Next year the lecturer was Balph Churton, who took for CHAP. XV. 
his subject 'The Prophecies respecting the Destruction of ^^jp^^^y. 
Jerusalem.' The lectures, however, embraced many other *<>»• 
prophecies, as the time of Christ's advent before the de- 
struction of the second temple, the spread of Christianity, 
the rise of false Christs and false prophets, and the future 
conversion of the Jews. All these were discussed in 
connection with the prophecies concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which were shown from the flBLctB of history to 
have had a literal and complete fulfilment. 

In 1786 Dr. George Croft defended the Church of George Croft, 
England, and refuted the Dissenters. This involved the 
discussion of such subjects as the use and abuse of reason, 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the authority of the 
Primitive Fathers. The connection between some of these 
subjects and the main object of the lectures, is not always 
very evident. Dr. Croft mentions several cases of the 
abuse of reason in doctrine. One is that of the Optimists, 
who say that all things are created so as to produce the 
greatest good. But surely, the lecturer argues, that Great 
Being who is to give us blessedness in a ftiture life might 
have made us equal to the angels in this. Plenary inspira- 
tion is defended as indispensable to the defence of Chris- 
tianity. The Fathers are not regarded as authorities, but 
as commentators and as witnesses to matters of fact. Dr. 
Croft defends the sacramental test on the ground that 
Dissenters are not proper judges of the rights of king and 
people. He also defends the damnatory clauses in the 
Athanasian Creed, calling them a declaration of the general 
will of God, which * does not imply an absolute exclusion of 
every culpable individual from His mercy.* * 

The next lecturer was William Hawkins, who called William 
his sermons * Discourses on Scripture Mysteries.' What are "*** 

called mysteries he regarded as constituting the Gospel. 
To live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world 
was mere philosophy ; t but to beKeve what God had revealed, 
that is, articles of faith, was Christianity. It is written, * He 

cock, a DiBsenting preacher in Exeter, suVject of controversy. See the ' Life 
who afterwards conformed to the of Dr. Parr/ by Dr. Johnstone. 
Church. The authorship has been a • P. 123. t P. 10. 
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CHA.P. XV. tliat believetli shall be saved.' Good works are certainly 
necessary to salvation. But faith is reqiiired as well as 
good works, and the things to be believed are the lenity, 
which the Fathers called a standing doctrine of the 
Christian Church, and the resurrection of the body in the 
sense of a literal resurrection of the flesh. 

Richard Shop- In 1788, Dr. Richard Shepherd, Archdeacon of Bedford, 
' discoursed of * The Ground and Credibility of the Christian 

Religion.' His lectures did not profess to contain anything 
new, but were meant as a substitute for ' the folios of the 
last century,' which * desultory readers ' of Dr. Shepherd's 
day had not time to read. The religion of nature was 
proved not to be the wisdom which Solomon commends, for 
in all countries where it prevails the people are idolaters. 
The lectures were mostly against the Unitarians, especially 
Priestley and Lindsey. The tendency of Priestley's 
philosophy, the lecturer said, was to make the Deity 
material. 

Kdward In 1789, Dr. Edward Tatham preached a very extra- 

™' ordinary course of sermons, which he afterwards made into 
a treatise called * The Chart and Scale of Truth by which to 
find the Cause of Error.' This was an elaborate analysis of 
the whole science of reasoning, in which Aristotle was 
confounded and Bacon exalted. After intricate disquisitions 
on every conceivable branch both of physics and meta- 
physics, the lecturer came at last to prove that the source of 
theology was the will of God, that its evidence was neither 
by sense nor reason, but by inspiration. The outcome of 
the whole argument is the ordinary doctrine that Chris- 
tianity is an external revelation, containing matter worthy 
of God, but confirmed by miracles and the fulfilment of 
prophecies. 

Henry Kett. In 1790, Henry Kelt, Fellow of Trinity College, preached 
on the necessity of studying the Fathers, and walking in the 
' old paths.' Ecclesiastical learning, he said, was neglected, 
though that age was one of large investigation. The Fathers, 
however, were only to be used as witnesses to facts and doc- 
trines. They were not to be followed when they differed 
from the plain sense of Scripture. The modems were much 
superior to them, and had many advantages which the old 
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Fathers had not. Gibbon had been unjust to them^ and CHAP. XV. 
Priestley had elevated the earliest heretics to the rank of 
orthodox believers. Conyers Middleton was refuted by tes- 
timonies from Clement of Rome, and other Fathers. Cle- 
ment says of the Corinthian Christians, that they were * all 
endued with a plentifid efiusion of the Holy Spirit.' This 
was interpreted to mean that they had miraculous gifts. 

Robert Morres, * late Fellow of Brasenose/ was the next Robert 
Bampton lecturer. He discoursed of the grounds and ^"*'' 
nature of faith, which he called an assent of the under- 
standing to propositions on the testimony of others. This was 
the primary meaning of faith, but it also included a convic- 
tion of the reality of things not seen, according to the 
description in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is shown 
that faith is at the foundation of all knowledge. We cannot 
make a calculation in astronomy without relying on the 
testimony of other persons. The same is true in matters of 
history. Divine faith is to believe that the Scriptures were 
dictated by the Holy Ghost. Whatever is probable should 
be believed, and it is probable that the Apostles, being sent 
by God, were inspired at all times. Internal evidence is 
regarded as only secondary, but it gives credibility. Some 
other subjects are introduced, as the necessity of subscribing 
Articles of Religion. There is also a defence of the 
anathemas in the Athanasian Creed. It is maintained that 
they do not apply to the explanations of the Trinity, but 
only to the doctrine, and that not as imposed by the Church, 
but as taught in the word of God. 

Morres was succeeded by Dr. John Eveleigh, Provost of Jo^ii Kvo- 
Oriel. Eveleigh's sermons were on the substance of Chris- ^'^ 
tianity, its history, with arguments for its truth, and answers 
to objections. After a statement of the chief doctrines of the 
Gospel, it was shown that the success of Christianity was 
different in kind from the success of other institutions. It 
did not triumph by human means, but by supernatural help 
given to the weakest instruments. The rise of the Papacy 
was found to be delineated by the prophets and the Apostles. 
Gibbon and Hume were refuted, and so also was Lord Eames 
on the origin of man. It was concluded that revelation must 
be true because there are so many counterfeit revelations 
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CHAP. XV. James Williamson, Prebendary of Lincoln, was the next 
lecturer. His subject was ' The Truth, Inspiration, Aathority, 
and End of the Scriptures.' The authority of the Scriptures 
was made to depend on ' the numerous and stupendous mira- 
cles ' which attended ' the publication both of the Old and 
New Testament.'* This passage occurs where the preacher 
is speaking of the Scriptures, but he seems, from the con- 
text, to mean by ' Old and New Testament,' the old and new 
dispensations. It is said that Christ confirmed the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, and it is argued that it would be 
absurd not to suppose the New inspired when the writers 
were commissioned by Otod. Faith is defined as belieying 
the authority of the Old and the New Testament. In the 
course of the lectures. Dr. Priestley, the Pope, and many 
other heretics, are refuted, 

James Williamson was succeeded by Thomas Wintle, • of 
Pembroke College,' who 'illustrated' 'The Expediency, 
Prediction, and Accomplishment of the Christian Redemp- 
tion.' This was a series of good ordinary sermons on the 
nature and influence of Christianity. The whole Christian 
scheme of redemption is explained and vindicated, beginning 
with the fall of man, and tracing the promise of a Redeemer 
through the Old Testament, till Christ came and made the 
expiation for sin which man required. 

Nearly of the same nature were the sermons in 1796, by 
Daniel Veyf^ie, Fellow of Oriel College. They were chiefly 
intended as an answer to Priestley. The atonement was 
taken in the literal sense of satisfaction, but as something 
provided by God, and not as something which made God 
merciful. Dr. Priestley's arguments all suppose that the 
latter view is the one generally held by orthodox Christians. 
His own doctrine is that Christ saved man by His example 
and His teaching, but that the sacrificial language applied 
to the death of Christ was only figurative. Veysie denied 
that it was merely figurative. It set forth by analogy a real 
fact. Something was done by Christ in reference to God 
for us, and this is properly redemption. 

In 1796, Robert Gray, Vicar of Faringdon, was Bampton 
lecturer. His subject was * The Principles upon which the 

• P. 25. 
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Reformation of the Church of England was established/ CHAP. XV. 
This was a defence of the Church of England against the 
Roman Catholics and the Puritans. Authority was given 
to bishops ; but this authority rested on the will of the 
Christian people. It was not what woidd be called a divine 
conmiission ; but such authority as must exist in every well- 
regulated society. Hoadly was refiited under the supposition 
that he denied this. The corruptions of Christianity through 
the Papacy were shown to be the groimds of the Reformation. 
The duty of the State to promote Christianity was maintained, 
but not the right to impose it, nor any special form of it, 
if not acceptable to the people. 

In the following year, Dr. William Finch, Rector of William 
Avington, ' considered ' * The Objections of Infidel and other "^ 
"Writers against Christianity.' This was an answer to Gibbon, 
Priestley, Voltaire, Condorcet, and some other unbelievers. 
The first two were answered by arguments avowedly taken 
from Watson and Horsley. Priestley, to prove his Socinian 
heresy, changed the very Scriptures, and for Christ is come 
* in the flesh,' read * of the flesh.' GKbbon wrote his history 
to gratify the depraved taste of the time. In speaking of 
Roman laws, he omitted to show how their rigour had been 
softened by the influence of Christianity ; and how the Gospel 
had changed or abolished the savage and unmerciftil customs 
of the Roman people. The refiitation of Voltaire related 
chiefly to what he had said in his ' Jewish Letters,' about 
the cruelty of the Mosaic laws ; and that of Condorcet, to 
the principle of human progress through the advance of 
science and natural knowledge. The Pope was also refuted, 
and the connection of Church and State defended. 

The next Bampton lecturer was Charles Henry Hill, CharleB 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. His sermons were ^""^ 
on the gradual development of revelation. The Gospel came 
in the fulness of time, when the world was prepared for it. 
Man's great want was the knowledge of a future life. This 
is called by the lecturer the only ground of piety towards 
God, and of benevolence towards man. The patriarchs had 
distant hopes of it ; and to the Jews it was prefigured in 
tjrpes and shadows. To the objections from want of uni- 
versality, and the late advent of the full light of the Gospel, 
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CHAP. XV. it is answered that God will make allowance for involuntary 
" ignorance. The method of gradual revelation was both 

suited to the nature of man and agreeable to the ways of 
God. 

Dr. William Barrow, * of Queen's College/ was Bampton 
lecturer in 1799 ; and George Richards, Vicar of Bampton, 
in 1800. The first answered * Popular Objections against 
the Necessity or Credibility of the Christian ReTelation.' He 
proved the necessity of revelation from the insufficiency of 
reason to discover the existence of God, or to know human 
duty. Wilkins, Wollaston, Clarke, and all that generation, 
had confounded human reason, which is very dark, with their 
own reason after it had been enlightened by revelation. All 
knowledge came by revelation. Euscbius is quoted, bearing 
witness that the Egyptians first learned astronomy from 
Abraham. Richards's lectures were on the * Divine Origin 
of Prophecy.' Infidelity, the lecturer said, was so prevalent 
that all subjects yielded to the importance of setting forth the 
fundamental arguments for the truth of Christianity. Paley 
had erred in making prophecy only • auxiliary ' evidence. 
The prophecies of the Scriptures were said to be unlike other 
prophecies. They were direct and minute, even sometimes 
naming the persons to whom they referred, and they often 
foretold things which were not desired by the prophets 
employed to utter them. 
The Evan- The great Evangelical movement in the end of the last 

menT^ ™^^^" century comes only in part within the scope of the present 
work. It was a revival of religion, and not a development 
of theological opinions. It took its stand on the theology of 
the Reformation, and it gave its entire * assent and consent ' to 
the * Articles of Religion,' in their natural and grammatical 
sense, as intended by the compilers. The Evangelical clergy 
were related to the Methodists, though not identical with 
them. Hervey came under "Wesley's influence at Oxford, 
and Toplady ascribed his conversion to a man who had been 
employed as one of Wesley's preachers. The other leaders, 
however, of the Evangelical movement were independent of 
the influence of the Methodists. "William Romaine was 
originally a Hutchinsonian, and probably never renounced 
his opposition to Sir Isaac Newton and human reason. Henry 
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STenn was brought up a Higli Cliurchman of tlie old school, CHAP. XV. 

¥hich believed that all persons, if baptized, however repro- 

)ate, were truly regenerate. He ascribed his change of 

tentiments entirely to reading the Scriptures. The same is 

Tue of Grimshaw, Walker of Truro, and some others, who 

vere contemporary with Venn, and might be called the first of 

ihe Evangelical clergy. Romaine says that when he began 

lis ministry they did not nimiber more than six or seven, 

3ut before he died, which was in 1795, he could number 

ibout five hundred. 

By the end of the century the Evangelical party had Ita leaders, 
become a great power in the Church. Its bishop was 
Beilby Porteus, its great apostle was Charles Simeon, and 
Its earnest laity were represented in literature by "William 
Wilberforce and Hannah More. The first of the Evangelicals 
wrere mostly strict Calvinists, but by the end of the century 
the Calvinism was modified, and in some cases abandoned, 
[f our object had been to portray characters and to give the 
histories of earnest and genuine men, the Evangelical party 
ivould supply abundant and varied material. But for a 
bistory of theology, we shoidd only have to repeat opinions 
vrhich are sufficiently known. One book, however, which 
aiay be regarded as the representative book of the party, 
sannot be omitted. This is Wilberforce's * Practical View of 
the Prevailing Religious Systems of Professed Christians in 
the Higher and Middle Classes in^this Country.' 

Wilberforce's object was to set forth as a corrective to the Wilberforce*i 
prevailing views of religion what he regarded as * real Chris- view.' 
tianity.' A * view,' that is, a set of opinions, was at the root 
of the argument. The author regarded these as something 
wherein our everlasting interests are involved, and rebuked 
Soame Jenyns for treating them as matters of mere specula- 
tion. The philosophical mind regards Christian doctrine as 
a means to an end. The end is an upright life. Such a life 
may exist where Christian doctrine is imknown, and where 
the views of it are very incorrect. But "Wilberforce regarded 
Christianity as a system of doctrine to be believed, and that 
system he regarded as what is called the Evangelical, and not 
to believe it was, he said, to imperil * the immortal soul.' A 
sincere mind, a religious or moral life, were insufficient with- 
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CHAP. XV. out the articles of faith which were supposed to constitute 
revelation. The first of these articles was the corruption of 
human nature. Man is represented as desperately wicked, 
always and everywhere. Those who do not recognise the 
natural corruption of the human race do not see the necessity 
of redemption and regeneration, and are in consequence defi- 
cient in gratitude for what Christ has done. The Socinian, 
who is the supposed adversary, insists on the superiority of 
moral precepts to mysterious doctrines, but he is answered 
with 'Vain wisdom all and false philosophy.' The essence 
of Christianity is to believe, according to the words, * This is 
the work of God that ye believe in Him whom He hath sent.' 
The creed is reckoned of more importance than the life, and 
yet the great value of "Wilberforce's * Practical View ' is not 
that it was a protest against the beliefs of that age, but that 
it was an earnest and a noble summons to the Christian 
life.* 
Theological We are now bordering on the close of the eighteenth cen- 
e^ of the ^ ^ry. The only writers yet to be noticed are those who lived 
eighteenth on either almost or altogether into the present century. Some 
of them are remembered by old men still living, as they in 
their turn remembered the Sherlocks and the Hoadlys of 
other days. A man's life is but short, yet a few lives stretch hr 
back into the faded and forgotten centuries. In looking over 
the bishops of the last two decades of the eighteenth century, 
we can find but few whosS names are known in the world of 
letters, or whose deeds are in any way remembered. The 
two Archbishops of Canterbury, Comwallis and Moore, are 
unknown.t The Archbishop of York, Dr. Markham, is men- 
tioned by Dr. Parr, along with Cyril Jackson, as men who 
did a great work as scholars and tutors, but who left nothing for 



• Wilberforce, in his youth, often gelical theology from CalTinxsm, but 
went to hear Theophilud Lindttey, in the separation was not loncally ad- 
Essex Street. Lindsey's preaching is missibfe. He took Calving theolc^ 
described as quite of the same kind as without Calvin^s logic, 
was common in the Church of £ng- f Clomwallis is chiefly ramem- 
land, with only a little more earnest- bered for a letter written by George 
neits. The Evangelicals were the III., rebuking him for the * rouiM ' he 
only earnest preachers among the held at Lambeth Palace. Moore in- 
clergy ; and Wilberforce was naturally terfered in polit ics, and is said to have 
led to identify earnest religion with had undue influence over the king 
their doctr'nes. Ho separated Evan- when in his dotage. 
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posterity to remember them. John Douglas, Bishop of Salis- jOHAP. XV. 
bury, 18 known for his * Criterion of Miracles/ Thomas New- 
ton, Samuel Hallifax, and Richard Hurd, for their lectures on 
prophecy, and the last perhaps more for his relation to "War- 
burton. The name of Lewis Bagot, Bishop of Norwich, and 
afterwards of St. Asaph, will be foimd among the Bampton 
lecturers. Robert Lowth had a great reputation as a Hebrew 
scholar, Beilby Porteus as a diligent and pious bishop, while 
Shute Barrington earned a great name by his patronage of 
learning and learned men. Samuel Horsley, Richard Wat- 
son, and George Tomline are the only other bishops of this 
period who are known as theological writers. With them 
we shall also notice William Paley, John Hey, Thomas 
Balguy, and Samuel Parr. 

The most important of Bishop Horsley's theological works BUhop 
are his controversies with Priestley. The Unitarian met «°"'«3r. 
at the hands of the bishop much the same treatment as Col- 
lins had received from Bentley. Priestley had a great name 
for his discoveries in science, and this reputation might seem to 
give authority to his religious opinions. To destroy Priestley's 
credit as a scholar and a theologian was the immediate object 
which Horsley set before him. The extraordinary theories 
which Priestley undertook to maintain we have already 
noticed. He was to prove that all antiquity was Unitarian 
until the rise of Arianism. This involved the discussion of 
texts of Scripture, the meaning of the Platonic words in the 
New Testament, of passages from the Fathers, and many 
questions concerning the genuineness of writings ascribed to 
the Fathers. The texts, especially in St. John's Gospel, 
which Priestley had tried to explain, were shown to be in- 
capable of the meaning which he wished to fasten upon 
them. The Logos, which was in the beginning with God, 
Horsley maintained to be a person, and not merely a divine 
attribute. The Fathers, he said, continually called this 
Logos Jesus Christ the Son of God, and proved, in opposition 
to the heretics, that this Word was spoken eternally, and was 
not preceded by a time of silence. The Jews, of whom St. 
Athanasius speaks as believing that Jesus Christ was a mere 
man, were really unbelieving Jews, and not, as Dr. Priestley 
interprets the passage, Jewish Christians. The Nazarenes are 
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CHAP. XV. described by Epiphanius as half Jews and half Christians, and 
a doubt 18 expressed as to their belief in Christ's divinity. 
They may have believed that Christ was a mere man, or they 
may have believed that He was begotten of Mary by the 
Holy Ghost. The latter belief Horsley reckoned the same 
as believing Christ's divinity. But the opinion of these 
Nazarenes is worth nothing ; they were only heretics. St. 
Jerome says that from a desire of being Jews and Christians 
at once, they were neither Jews nor Christians. Until the 
days of Zuicker a distinction was always made betwe^i the 
primitive Church of Jerusalem and its heretic offspring, the 
Nazarenes. 
Hifl answer to Dr. Priestley thought that he was refuting Christ's divinity 
PneBtley. ^yj showing that the Christian Trinity was the counterpart of 
the Trinity of the Platonists. It was supposed that the phi- 
losophy of Plato had been introduced into the Christian 
Church, and had become the means of its corruption. Hors- 
ley answers, that even could it be proved that the Christian 
Trinity is identical with that of the Platonists, it would not 
follow that it was not a doctrine of inspiration. Even, he 
says, were every iota of the Gospel to be found in the writ- 
ings of the Greek philosophers, that would not be sufficient to 
set aside revelation. God might make discoveries by revela- 
tion, to which only a few could attain by abstract reasoning. 
Horsley, however, revises to admit that the Platonists reached 
this doctrine through the exercise of reason. He finds it in 
all antiquity, and believes it to have been handed down from 
Noah. It was therefore only a part of an earlier revelation. 
It is admitted that the Platonists who were converted to 
Christianity continued to use the language of Plato, but it is 
maintained from many passages in the Fathers that by the 
Word and Wisdom of God they meant the persons of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost 
Christ's Priestley was plainly convicted of many mistakes in matters 

teaght^y the ^^ history and criticism. Horsley charged him with taking 
Fathers. his material second hand from Zuicker, Episcopius, Petavios, 
and Huetius. All this, however, was false, for Priestley was 
not acquainted with the modem controversies on the subject, 
and confessed that he had never even read Bishop Bull. 
Passages in abundance were quoted from the Fathers to 
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prove that in the early ages of Christianity Jesus Christ was CHAP. XV. 
regarded as more than a man. St. Barnabas calls Him * the 
liord of the whole earth/ and speaks of His divinity as an 
article of the common faith of Christians. Tertullian speaks 
of * a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead/ and 
describes the followers of Unitarian preachers as ignorant 
persons. Justin Martyr alludes to Unitarians under the 
character of 'blasphemers of Christ.' The passage which 
Dr. Priestley had quoted from Athanasius, that the Apostles 
kept the divinity of Christ as a secret, Horsley interpreted to 
mean that they preached of the resurrection of Christ, but 
did not enter upon higher subjects with their first converts. 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandafi*, was the representative Biahop Wat- 
bishop of the liberal party in the Church at the end of the ^^^' 
last century and the beginning of this. From every point, 
whether as a Christian or as a citizen, he advocated freedom 
for all opinions, and the utmost liberty in examination and 
inquiry. This was a liberality which did not proceed from 
indifierence to truth, but * from a total dislike of dogmatism 
and intolerance.' * He was thankful for the progress which 
the spirit of toleration had made during the century that was 
closing, and he prayed that ere long throughout Christendom 
intolerance might give place to the spirit of Christianity, 
which is the spirit of meekness, peace, and love. He made 
no scruple, even in that age, to call Unitarians Christians ; 
and though he was far from thinking it an indifierent matter 
to have correct views on subjects of doctrine, he yet knew 
that a righteous life was a more important part of the Chris- 
tian religion than an orthodox creed. The question, he said, 
at the last day will not be if we are Catholics or Protestants, 
Calvinists or Arminians, but if we have put ofi* the old man, 
and adorned our minds with Christian virtues.! 

Bishop Watson's own views of theology were in the main Hia theology, 
orthodox. He rejected the notions of Augustine and Calvin 
on the consequences of Adam's sin, but he defended the 
atonement as required by the moral government of God. At 
the time of the agitation for the abolition of subscription to 
Articles, he took the side of Archdeacon Blackbume, and 
repeated many of the arguments which Blackbume had used. 

• MiflcellancouB Tracts, vol. i. p. 95. + lb., p. 394. 
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CHAP. XV. He did not deny the value of confessionB of fisdth, but he 
denied the right of one man to impose upon another his in- 
terpretation of Christianity. He showed, too, that practically 
Articles of Religion were worthless. They had no effect in 
restraining the clergy, who set them aside as naturally as 
teachers in the universities set aside exploded systems of 
philosophy, though bound to teach them by college statutes. 
On sabecrip- The chief >'alue of the Articles was their condemnation of the 
d«^S?." heresies of the Church of Rome. But the whole of the 
g^^ hituTgy required revision. Doctrines, the bishop said, 

merely speculative, were set forth in the Prayer Book as 
necessary to salvation ; and this was one of the main causes 
of the prevalence of Deism. The plea for the AthailasiaB 
anathemas is that the same condemnation is found in the 
Scriptures against those who do not believe the Gospel. But 
Bishop Watson denies that the exposition of the Trinity in 
the Athanasian Creed is identical with the GK)spel. It is at 
best but a fallible interpretation, und they ought to blush for 
their want of humility and charity who erect it into ' an idd 
which all men must either worship or perish without doubt 
everlastingly.' * If we are to have creeds at all, let us have 
them from Locke or Clarke or Tillotson, rather than from 
either Athanasius or Arius. 
Hifl answer Bishop Watson will be chiefly remembered as a writer on 
to Gibbon. ^^^ great subject which occupied his century — the evidences 
of Christianity. His answers to Gibbon and Paine are 
classical works of their kind. In his ^ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,' Gibbon accounted for the 
first successes of Christianity by secondary or natural causes. 
One was the intolerant zeal of the Christians, which the? 
inherited from the Jewish religion. Another was the doctrine 
of a future life, improved by circumstances which gave it 
weight and efficacy. The third was the miraculous powers 
ascribed to the Church. The fourth was the virtues of the 
first Christians, who, after the example of their Divine Master, 
addressed themselves to men and especially to women oppressed 
with the consciousness, and very often with the effects, of \ 
their vices ; and the fifth was the union and discipline of the^ j 
Christian Church. Gibbon did not deny the excellence of 

♦ lb., p. 112. 
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Christian doctrine, nor the fact of an overruling Providence. CHAP. XV. 
But it was inferred that if the success of Christianity was 
not due to the immediate action of Deity, Christianity was 
not a miraculous revelation. Watson answered that the 
inflexible zeal of the first preachers of Christianity was due to 
their strong and full persuasion of its truth. They did not 
humour the prejudices of those to whom they preached, which 
was the course that would have presented itself to ordinary 
men. But, on the contrary, they proclaimed their doctrines 
without compromise. The future life set forth in the Gospel 
was not of that kind which would win the attention of the 
Greeks or Romans. The Pagan philosophers had abandoned 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments, and had it not been 
for supernatural evidence that preached by the Apostles 
would never have been believed. It was the sense of super- 
natural authority which made Felix tremble. St. Paul was 
ridiculed at Athens as soon as he spoke of the Resurrec- 
tion. The immediate coming of Christ and the end of the 
world were not, as Gibbon supposed, believed by the Apostles 
to be evidently at hand. St. Paul discourses of the man 
of sin, the great apostacy, and some other things which 
were to take place before the end. So that this could not 
be one of the causes of the spread of Christianity. The 
miracles, if not genuine, would have hindered rather than 
furthered the cause of the Gospel. Roman Catholic miracles 
drove many from the Roman Catholic Church, and made 
them either Protestants or unbelievers. It is said that the 
Gospel was first preached to the poor, and that among its 
adherents were many women ; but there were also some of the 
rich, the noble, and the learned. The union and discipline of 
the Christian Church are admitted to have had some influence, 
but this was not sufficient to make Pagans forsake their idols 
and subject themselves to the severities of persecution. It 
was denied that the Roman emperors were as tolerant as 
GKbbon had pictured them, and it was shown that Christians 
had many virtues which were unknown to Pagans. 

The * Age of Reason,' by Thomas Paine, was an undis- His answer to 
criminating attack on the Scriptures. Bishop Watson ^""•• 
answered it in *An Apology for the Bible,' taking the 
orthodox ground that the Bible is the word of God. Paine 

VOL. III. A A 
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CHAP. XT. said tbat it was repugnant to the moral justice of Ghxl that 
crying or smiling infemts should be doomed to destruction 
as they were in the case of the Canaanites. Bishop Watscm 
answered that the Canaanites were rery wicked, and dieir 
destruction as a race was no more contrary to the justice of 
God than what we see firequently in nature. Earthquakes, 
floods, and &minee often destroy whole cities, with ererj 
class of people, of every age and condition. Whaterer 
happens is part of a great plan of which we do not see the 
whole. The things recorded in the Bible are the coimter- 
parts of what we see daily in the natural world. The ajqwar- 
ances of Gkxl in the Old Testament seem strange to us, hot 
• the circumstances of the people may have required a mode 
of teaching different from what ia necessary for us. The 
genuineness of the Books of Moses was defended, but eyen 
supposing that they had been amended by Ezra, they are 
still, Bishop Watson says, authentic. The principal facts 
recorded in Genesis, as the Creation, the Fall, the Mood, are 
confirmed out of profane writers. The tenth chapter d 
Genesis is one of the most valuable records of antiquity, tor 
it explains that of which all historians are ignorant — ^the 
origin of nations. It is, however, afterwards admitted that 
the inspiration of the Scriptures is not plenary. The writers 
were sometimes left to their own knowledge, so that we need 
not be surprised to find errors in chronology, geography, and 
genealogy, and even ' contradictions as to historic^ facts.' * 
Bishop Tom- Bishop Tomline's chief controversial work was his * Befuta- 
tion of Col- " ^^^ o^ Calvinism.' He was to reftite the doctrines of Calvin 
Tinism.' from the Scriptures, the early Fathers, and the formularies 

of the Church of England. The arguments from the last 
were some expressions in the Prayer Book concerning the 
universality of the atonement, which are not necessarily 
incompatible with Calvinism, at least, in its modified forms. 
All the Articles which are generally understood to be 
Calvinistical, are interpreted in an Arminian sense. Original 
sin is explained as a real corruption in the nature of man ; 
but it is denied that this corruption is so complete as to 
destroy man's natural capacity for keeping God's laws. 
Christ Himself admitted there were some righteous persons 

♦ P. 2SS. Ed. 1818. 
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when He said that He had not come to call the righteous but CHAP. XV. 
sinners to repentance. It is clear, Tgmline ^Miys, from the 
parable of the sower, as well as from other parables, that 
there is some natural goodness in the heart of man. To 
believe in Jesus Christ is not enough for salvation. That 
belief must be followed by works, which are the thing really 
needful. Those who hear and obey are made children of Qod 
by baptism. If the baptismal grace is improved, inward 
strength is increased by the Holy Ghost. A good deal is 
made of the refusal by the Hampton Court Conference to 
insert the words 'but not finally,' in Art. XVI., after *faU 
into sin ; ' and also of the Westminster Assembly changing 
the words, in Art. XI., * very far gone from original righteous- 
ness,' into 'totally gone.' The regeneration in baptism^ 
Bishop Tomline says, cannot be succeeded by another regene- 
ration, for there cannot be two entrances into the spiritual 
life any more than into the natural life. 

Dr. William Paley was by a long way the ablest Church- Dr. Paley. 
man who belonged to the second half of the last century. 
Both for good and evil, he was the genuine product, as well 
as the highest representative, of the school of Bishop Law 
and Archdeacon Blackbume. His first effort in literature 
was a pamphlet in defence of Bishop Law, on subscription to 
Articles. He entirely sympathized with the object of * The 
Feathers Tavern Petition ; ' but when asked to subscribe to 
it he answered facetiously that he could not afford to keep a 
conscience. 

Paley's pamphlet in defence of Bishop Law, was an On 8ub«crip- 
answer to Dr. Randolph, who founded his argument for*^®°' 
subscription on the necessity of the rulers of the Church 
having some assurance that those whom they ordained as 
teachers were sound in the faith. Paley answered, that in 
nine cases out of ten to which the test is now extended, it 
was not necessary for a Christian teacher to be sound in the 
faith. And if it were, the means are defective. The deter- 
minations of a set of men whose good fortune has advanced 
them to high stations in the Church are not more likely to 
be right than the conclusions of private inquirers. Moreover, 
by Dr. Randolph's own confession, they are not a rule of faith, 
do not interfere with private judgment, and, consequently, art 
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CHAP. XT. noft effectual either for prodacing or secaring soimdness in the 

&ith. 
SAjitlist It has come to pass that the bishops who impose the 

MMirtKe^^ti^ Articles do not themselTes beliere the Articles which they 
clcs do Doi impose. If they had any anthoritr, they would be able to 
^^^^ change the test so as to soit the changing opinions of different 

ages. But it now happens that the men who keep most 
fSuthfully to the standard doctrines of the Church are * perse- 
cuted for their singulantr, excluded firom orders, driyen 
from the universities, and compelled to preach the established 
religion in fields and couTenticles.' 
Adrocatet a Paley repeated the arguments of Archdeacon Blackbanie» 
Imd Church. ^^^^ ^ Protestant Church, not being infaUible, could not 
consistently impose articles of faith except so far as they 
agreed with Scripture. He advocated the same liberty 
which in former times had been advocated bv Hales and 

m 

Chillingworth, by Clarke and by Hoadly. Let the Church, 
he says, 'discharge from her liturgy controTersies uncon- 
nected with devotion ; let her try what may be done for all 
sides, by worshipping God in that generality of expression 
in which He Himself has left some points ; let her dismiss 
many of her articles, and convert those which she retains 
into terms of peace ; let her recall the terrors she suspended 
over freedom of inquiry ; let the toleration she allows to 
Dissenters be made absolute; let her invite men to search 
the Scriptures; let her governors encoiutige the studioos 
and learned of all persuasions ; let her do this, and she will 
be secure of the thanks of her own clergy, and, what is more, 
of their sincerity. A greater consent may grow out of 
inquiry than many are at present aware of.' 
Hii * Moral Paley's reputation began with the publication of his * Moral 

Philotophy. ^^^ Political Philosophy.' The subject was not new, nor 
was there anything original in this treatise. Its great value 
was the vigour and clearness with which it was written. 
The doctrine of morals which it set forth was a modified 
form of the old sensuous system of Hobbes, against which 
English philosophers and divines had been protesting ever 
since Hobbes's day. Paley's moral philosophy can scarcely 
be called philosophy, and its morality is doubtfrd. It was an 
improvement on Mandeville. It denied that vice had any 
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advantage over virtue, even in regard to present happiness, CHAP. XV» 
and it did make happiness something higher than the mere 
pleasures of sense. But it found no surer foundation for 
morality than prudence, and no higher reward than personal 
self-interest. Paley denied the existence of a moral sense in 
^an, and reduced all moral instincts to prejudice or habit. 
Obligation is derived from the will of God as our rule, and 
from our interest as a motive. The will of God is known 
by revelation or what we can learn of God's designs in 
nature. 

What has been said of Paley's * Moral Philosophy ' is true His *Evi- 
of his treatise on * Evidences.' Its value lies in the clearness c^^StiMiity.' 
of the arrangement, and not in the originality of the argu- 
ments. To Paley revelation is something altogether exter- 
nal, and the proofs of its divine origin only begin to appear 
after the assumption of many probabilities. Some of these 
are that it is likely God would give us a revelation because 
of our natural darkness ; that if there be a future life it is 
likely we should have some knowledge of it, and if there be 
a revelation it is likely that it would be attested by miracles. 
At this stage, the proper argument begins. The persons 
who saw the miracles of Jesus laid down their lives as 
witnesses to the truth of what they saw. If the founders of 
any other sects had imdergone similar labours and hardships 
to attest the truth of miracles which they had seen, Paley 
would have believed their mission divine. But there is no 
satisfactory evidence of the original witnesses of other 
miracles having acted in a similar manner to that of the 
Apostles of Christianity. 

The first proposition required an examination of the evi- Miracle* tho 
dence that the first preachers of the Gospel had endured ^{ ^^^' 
the hardships to which they were subjected, under a conviction 
of the truth of the miracles they had seen. This was esta- 
blished by the testimony of history, both sacred and profane. 
The proof involved questions concerning the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament writings, though the 
genuineness of one Gospel was sufficient for the argument. 
Under the second proposition, it is shown that the accounts 
which we have of other miracles are not from original wit- 
nesses. They are found in histories written long after the 
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CHAP. XV. events recorded, or they are accounts puUiahed in one ooontrj 
of what was done in another. Some were only transient 
nunoarsy and in all the cases there are doubts if a nurade wm 
really wrought. Those mentioned by Hume; the cures 
wrought by Yespasian, the Spanish miracles recorded hj 
the Cardinal de Metz, and the miracles at the tomb of the 
Abb^ Paris ; are found deficient in some of the criteria of a 
true miracle. Paley adds some ^Auxiliary Arguments.' 
The first is fulfilled prophecy. He quotes Isaiah lii. and Uii. 
as the clearest of the Old Testament prophecies, and he refers 
to Bishop Chandler for the others. From the New Testa- 
ment there is Christ's prophecy of the destruction of Jera- 
salem. Other arguments are derived from the morality of 
the Gbspel, Christ's personal character, and the character of 
His doctrine. All these are shown to be peculiar and 
without parallel in the histories of other doctrines and other 
teachers. 
Objectiont The third part of this treatise is a consideration of some 

answered. popular objections. In this department Paley's special talent 
had ample scope. He kept himself free from every theory of 
inspiration, and rested his arguments on that practical com- 
mon sense which is our guide in daily life. He was not indis- 
posed to admit discrepancies in the Gospels. It was better, 
he said, to do this than to stake the truth of Christianity on 
some forced harmonies. The argument did not require that 
the Evangelists were infallible in their narratives. The 
general facts were sufficient. Yet the discrepancies of the 
Gospels are just of that kind that we would expect from 
memoirs where many things are omitted that would probably 
explain all our difficulties. The objections of the Deists fell 
hardest on those who burdened themselves with the theory 
that the Scriptures must be in everything infallible. Paley 
admitted that the Old Testament quotations made by the 
Evangelists and Apostles were mostly mere accommodations. 
This might not be the case where they quoted precisely, and 
solemnly affirmed that the event they recorded was the ful- 
filment of the prophecy. But even supposing they were 
wrong in the critical application of texts, this does not afieot 
their credit as historians. The Apostles' testimony is enough 
for the defence of Christianity. If we can be sure of the 
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facts, we need not be troubled that their opiuiona were not CHAP. XV. 
always correct. The object of the Apostolic mission is to be 
separated from things that are only incidentally connected 
with it, and the doctrines of the Apostles are not to be con- 
founded with the arguments which they used to uphold them. 
This rejection of the theory of New Testament infallibility 
saves Christianity from being saddled with the defence of 
Judaism. Christ and his Apostles assumed the divine origin 
of the Mosaic institutions, but they did not profess to be 
answerable for the genuineness of every book or the accuracy 
of every statement in the Old Testament. 

A formidable objection to Paley's argument from miracles Causes of the 
was the general unbelief of those to whom the Gospel was ^wsamiGen- 
iirst preached. This is considered as it relates to the Jews tiles, 
and to the Gentiles. It is shown that the Jews did not doubt 
the truth and reality of Christ's miracles. The cause of their 
unbelief was their mistaken notions concerning the character 
of the Messiah. They believed the miracles, and yet they 
believed not that Jesus was the Christ. The cause of the 
unbelief of the Gentiles, especially those of rank and educa- 
tion, is found in their contempt for a new religion. They had 
already concluded that all religions were fables, and when 
Christianity came it was rejected without examination. 
Another objection is, that the Apostles and first Apologists 
of Christianity do not appeal to miracles so frequently as 
might have been expected. The answer to this is that the 
Apostles always assume the miracles, but that the character 
of their epistles did not require formal arguments. Some of 
the apologists did appeal to the miracles, and others gave 
reasons why they rather urged other evidences. Justin 
Martyr, for instance, says that he has recourse to prophecy 
for proof because miracles would be ascribed to magic. 

The final objection was the want of tiniversality in the Insufficiency 
knowledge and reception of Christianity, and of greater ^^'^*^^^j. 
clearness in the evidence. The admission of this objection mitted by 
in its full force distinguishes Butler and Paley from all the ®^* 
other apologists of Christianity. The want of universality 
is obviously connected with the want of clearness in the 
evidence. Paley suggests many ways by which God might 
have revealed Himself to man, and he admits that Chris- 
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CHAP. XV. tianity is far from having the highest possible evidence. 
' The only question to be discussed is whether our not having 

more evidence be a sufficient reason for rejecting that which 
we have. The answer which Paley makes is taken from 
Butler. It rests on the analogy between God's works in 
nature and revelation. Perfect goodness is visible in neither. 
Both have appearances of irregularity and defect. The most 
valuable things in nature are only found out by labour, and 
the same process of inquiry is necessary to discover what is 
revealed. It is possible that no other arrangement may have 
been compatible with the free agency of man, or with the 
circimistances in which he is placed in this world. If the 
evidence had been irresistible, there would have been no 
scope for probation ; and if the display of the invisible had 
been transcendent, there would have been an interruption of 
the duties of daily life. It was so with the first disciples 
when they sold their possessions, and were daily, with one 
accord, in the temple. But this state could not continue. 
St. Paul foimd it necessary to recall his converts to the ordi- 
nary labours and domestic duties of their condition, 

Paley's *Na- Paley's 'Natural Theology' was the last treatise which he 

Iw.* ^" wrote. He regarded it as completing his works by constitut- 
ing the whole into a system, though inversely to the order in 
which they were written. This treatise scarcely requires to 
be noticed here. It has but one argxmient, that which is 
derived from manifestations of design in nature. The rest is 
an accumulation of illustrations of this one argument. Paley's 

Hid snnnons. judicial wisdom is nowhere more manifest than in his ser- 
mons. His clear common sense led him to see at a glance 
the causes of popular errors. In the sermon, for example, on 
the use of Scripture language, he shows how the words * bap- 
tism ' and * regeneration ' came to be convertible terms. It was 
not from any connection between two things which were and 
are altogether different in their very nature. But in primi- 
tive times it was the converted or regenerated who were 
baptized. To believe and to be baptized were the same in 
the sense that those who believed were also the baptized. In 
the same way we have the explanation of such words as 
* called ' and * elect.' The first Christians formed a society 
which was entirely separated from the world. Its members 
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were therefore called the elect, the chosen, the saints. It was CHAP. XV. 
natural, too, in those times that persons who had been con- 
verted from Paganism should be called new creatures. Their 
conversion from an impure religion to the purity of the 
Gospel, from the darkness of heathenism to the light of 
Christianity, was really a new birth. In our time all these 
expressions should be used with caution, and in a qualified 
sense. Our circumstances are not the same as those of the 
persons to whom they were first applied. In the government 
of the Church, Paley saw the wisdom of the Apostles in 
adopting measures suitable to their times, and leaving the 
same liberty to their successors to adapt themselves to the 
requirements of other circumstances. 

Dr. John Hey was Norrisian Professor at Cambridge, and Dr. Hey. 
is now known only by his * Lectures in Divinity.' In these 
lectures all questions connected with divinity are fully dis- 
cussed, and a great mass of information given on every sub- 
ject. They embrace an exposition of the Articles of Religion 
which is chiefly valuable for the history of the controversies 
on the questions to which the articles relate. The only point 
we need notice is Hey's view of subscription. The object to 
be obtained was not, he said, unity of opinion, but of action. 
All creeds should be liberal, and an ambiguity in the words 
is often an advantage.* The English clergy are sometimes 
charged with a want of honesty in subscribing articles which 
they do not believe. Dr. Hey defends them on the groimd On subacrip- 
that the clergy are both the imposers and the subscribers, 
and that both agree as to the sense in which the articles are 
to be subscribed. The real dishonesty would be to subscribe 
articles in a sense different from what the imposers gave 
them, or to teach doctrines which the Church had abandoned 
under the pretext of following a literal meaning. In this 
way a Roman Catholic might read mass in a college foimded 
before the Refermation according to old statutes. The only 
thing in his way would be the tests now imposed. Those, 
however, who follow the literal sense of the Articles are not 
condemned, but those who do not are justified. Their case is 
illustrated by a parallel case fix>m the canons which require 
the clergy to wear certain habits. No one now wears the 

* Vol. ii. p. 30. Ed. 1822. 
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CHAP. XV, habits whicli the clergy were expected to wear whea the 
canons were made. The end of the injunction is served when 
the apparel of the clergy accords with our present ideas of 
decency and gravity. General principles are of eternal obli- 
gation, but particulars of an indifferent nature may con- 
tinually change. 
Says ArticloB The object of Articles is peace. They are a remedy for 
^^?\^®^^ errors which occasion disturbance, and frustrate the end of 

Articles of , . , . 

peace. social religion. The meaning of them must be considered in 

reference to the times. The compilers made them with a 
view to prevalent errors, and we have now to judge how far 
they are suitable to our changed circumstances. To use 
this liberty is a less evil than to be continually making 
schisms. Of course all this reasoning proceeds on the suppo- 
sition that the Church is not a community endowed with 
infallibility. It is not an institution in which God has 
appointed rulers, whose decrees or dogmas are to be received 
as unfailing truth. The Church is rather a niimber of Chris- 
tians forming themselves into a community, and constituting 
a government in the same way as a number of men form 
themselves into a civil state. Dr. Hey defies any one to 
find in the New Testament as much concerning Church 
government as would keep any community together. They 
could not stir a step without having to make laws and rules 
to suit their particular circumstances. A Church is a cor- 
poration, or society, using human means to answer a good 
end.* 
Dr. Thomas Dr. Thomas Balguy, Archdeacon of Winchester, was the 
^^fi^*y- son of the famous John Balguy, the friend and defender of 

Bishop Hoadly. On the death of Warburton, George lU. 
offered him the see of Gloucester, which he declined on 
accoimt of age and infirmity. It is said that Dr. Balguy, 
to some extent, dissented from his father's views ; but of 
this there is little or no trace in his writings. These con- 
sist of a volume of * Discourses and Charges,' which show 
the author to have been a man of very enlightened and 
liberal sentiments on all subjects that concern the Church and 
the clergy. In a sermon on the anniversary of the restora- 
tion of King Charles, he describes the joy of the people us a 

» lb., p. IH. 
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species of folly, of which they afterwards had cause to repent. CHAP. XV. 
The re-establishment of the Church of England was a blessing ; 
but not^ Dr. Balguy says, because it is a Church ' formed on 
the model of primitive antiquity/ nor because it is * the 
purest Church in Christendom/ nor because ' its governors 
derive their authority by an iminterrupted succession fi*om 
the Apostles ; ' but because the nation was delivered from 
Hhe nonsense of Calvinism, and the madness of enthu- 
siasm.' The religion of the Church of England is founded 
on reason. It teaches that * a life of virtue is the most 
acceptable tribute we can pay to the Deity, and the most 
necessary condition of our eternal happiness.' 

In a sermon on * Church Authority/ Dr. Balguy adopts the On Church 
same principles which his father advocated in the Bangorian *^"^°"*>'* 
controversy. The same delusion, he says, which long prevailed 
as to civil authority, prevails still as to the authority of the 
Church. Men look for it in prescriptions instead of finding it 
in- the reason of things. A nimiber of persons agreeing to unite 
for public worship is a Church. It is expedient that the offices 
of religion be committed to certain persons, and regulated in a 
certain manner. Without this there would be confrision, 
competition, and many other undesirable evils. Here we 
have the origin of the ministerial office, which no man can 
take upon him without lawful appointment. And this rests 
with the community, not with individuals. The ordinary 
administration of government is committed to the ministers, 
jiist as in a civil state the people commit the government 
to a prince or a senate. The State in itself has nothing to 
do with the Church. But public safety requires that Church 
authority should be under the control of the civil magis- 
trate. The surest way to effect this is to rest the supreme 
power, both ecclesiastical and civil, in one person. Those 
who claim for the ministers of religion a commission from 
God, should remember that the ministers of the State also 
receive their commission from God. It is agreeable to His 
will that all offices, both civil and ecclesiastical, be properly 
discharged. But, in both cases, the persons who prescribe, 
OS well as those who execute, the laws, are of human appoint- 
ment. Dr. Balguy followed the rational divines on such 
subjects as origiual sin, the nature of the sacraments, the 
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CHAP. XV, meaning of mysteries, and the necessity for a revision of the 
Liturgy. He opposed, however, the petition for the aboli- 
tion of subscription. In this he followed Hoadly, who 
maintained that the abolition of the Articles woxdd be the 
abolition of the present constitution of the Church. 

Dr. Parr. ^^ Samuel Parr we have a distinct member of the liberal 

party. There are not in his works any theological specula- 
tions that require special notice. His sermons are orthodox 
without being evangelical. He follows Butler in some of his 
chief arguments, and his favourite authors were the old 
latitudinarian divines. He lamented the spirit of intolerance 
and exclusiveness that had come over many of the clergy, 
compared with the moderation and charity that were com- 
mon in his youth. He could see nothing of the spirit that 
was manifested by Herring, Hoadly, and Butler, when they 
cultivated the friendship of Doddridge, Watts, and Lardner. 
Dr. Parr had never any sympathy with the Evangelicals and 
Methodists. He spoke of them all with a severity which 
shows the antipathy of the old English churchman to every 
appearance of enthusiasm. He records, however, that he 
once went to hear Wesley, of whose character he had so 
great an admiration, that he says if ever he left the Church 
of England it would be to follow John Wesley* 
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CONCLUSION. 

i^TJR history properly ends witli the last chapter. It has 
^ extended from the Reformation to the close of the 
eighteenth century. An effort has been made to avoid 
passing any judgment on the controversies that have been 
examined, or expressing either approbation or disapproba- 
tion of the views of any writer or party. It was scarcely 
possible, in this effort, to have perfect success ; and the only 
reason for making it, was to try to give all sides a fair 
opportunity of speaking for themselves. Now that the 
history is ended, a general review of the whole may be of 
some interest. 

The immediate cause of the Reformation in England, was The English 
King Henry's quarrel with the Pope. The Church and the Kefonaation. 
State came in collision, and to secure the kingdom from the 
interference of the Pope, the king was declared head of the 
Church. This was done without any renunciation of Roman 
Catholic doctrines; but it involved the separation of the 
Church of England from the visible Catholic Church. The 
English bishops and clergy withdrew their allegiance from 
the Roman Pontiff, took the oath of royal supremacy, and 
resigned every claim to ecclesiastical independence. This 
separation took place before any question about doctrine was 
raised. It happened when all Europe was disturbed with 
the throes of the Reformation, and it made easy the intro- 
duction into England of the Reformed doctrines. If the 
separation under Henry did not constitute the Church of 
England, a distinct Church from that over which the Bishop 
of Rome presided, this was clearly done in the next reign. 
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CONCLU- 
SION. 



A separation 
from the 
yisible 
Catholic 
Church. 



National 
Churches sub- 
stitutcd for 
one Catholic 
Church. 



The adoption of the * Articles of ReKgion/ and the substi- 
tution of the English liturgy for the mass, made a com- 
plete revolution in the doctrine and service of the Church of 
England. But its distinct position was even more definite; 
when, under Elizal3eth, bishops were consecrated without the 
usual sanction of the Roman See. 

The position which the Church of England assumed by 
this step, was that of separation from the whole visible 
Catholic Church throughout the world. The theory of the 
Catholic Church, as maintained by all who maintain it con- 
sistently, is that which identifies one visible society with the 
household established by Christ. This society is regarded 
as endowed with authority of such a kind as to exclude the 
exercise of private judgment, and thereby to prevent the 
possibility of schism. There cannot, consistently with this idea, 
be two Catholic Churches, or two separate branches of one 
Catholic Church. The Reformed Churches, by appealing to 
the Scriptures, to the Fathers, and to reason, departed from 
this theory. They set up the right of private judgment 
against the authority of the visible Church. They claimed 
to be of the Catholic Church, on the ground of believing the 
same doctrines as they found in the Scriptures, or having 
the same ecclesiastical government which existed in the early 
ages of Christianity.* The true Church was invi8ible,t and 
the Catholic visible Church consisted of all who held the 
essential doctrines of revelation. It was not a church in the 
sense of one society, but of many different societies having 
different forms of government, but agreeing as to the essen- 
tials of faith. 

Instead of a Catholic Church, the Reformers adopted the 
principle of National Churches. They claimed, for the civil 
rulers, the right of making reforms in the Churches established 
in their kingdoms. The supremacy of the Prince, as set forth 
by Cranmer, was absolute.i^ In him was vested the sole 
right of making bishops and priests. The external consti- 
tution — that is, the government of the visible Ohurch — pro- 
ceeded from the civil ruler. After the accession of Elisabeth, 
Archbishop Parker was consecrated by conunand of the 



* See vol. i. pp. 27, 35, and 36. f See vol. i. p. 13 

X See vol. i. p. 14. 
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Queen. The old customs were followed, as far as they could ^^^h^' 

be followed, independently of the Pope and the Catholic * 

bishops. The Episcopal succession was not broken, though 
neither the consecrators of Archbishop Parker, nor the 
bishops afterwards consecrated by him, regarded it as of any 
importance. 

Two parties are distinctly marked among the Elizabethan Two parties 
Reformers. The first are those who agreed with Cranmer on ^^^^ "EHim^ 
the right of the civil ruler to govern the Church. They also 
preferred, as a matter of order, to retain the old form of 
government by bishops. The second party were those who 
would have preferred many changes, both in discipline and 
ceremonies, but who complied either for the sake of peace, 
or with the hope that the changes they expected would 
eventually be made.* Among the consecrators of Parker, 
Barlow, and, perhaps, Hodgskins, represented the first party ; 
Coverdale and Scory clearly represented the second. Hooker's 
* Ecclesiastical Polity ' is a defence of the Church of Eng- 
land, on the principles of Cranmer and Barlow. It is also a 
defence of the order established in the Church on the ground 
of its antiquity, and its having the sanction of the imiversal 
or Catholic reason of the Christian community. A national 
Church is the civil community on its ecclesiastical side. The 
real meaning of the identity of Church and State, as set 
forth both by Cranmer and Hooker, is, that the true Church 
is invisible, while visible Churches, or communities of Chris- 
tian men, are governed by the State. The invisible Church 
is Christ's kingdom, which is not of this world. We have 
interpreted Hobbes's * Leviathan ' as groimded on the-prin- Eraatiana. 
ciples of Hooker's * Polity,' but Hobbes is exaggerated and 
contradictory. t Bishop Hoadly, as we have imderstood him, . 
followed Hooker and the first Reformers of the Church of 
England, if There was a difference only in the application of 
the principles. Hooker defended the established Ecclesias- 
tical order against the Puritans; while Hoadly defended 
the independency of the invisible Church, which is properly 
the kingdom of Christ. The visible community or National 
Church was governed by the king and the bishops ; but 

» Soe vol. i. pp. 40, 41» 42, and 43. f See vol. i. pp. 387 and 389. 

X See vol. iii. p. 38. 
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CONCLU- in tho real Church, Christ alone was both Bishop and 
8i^- King. 
And Poritans. The second party in the Church of England, whom we 
have supposed to be represented by Coverdale and Scory, wctb 
the Puritans. We have remarked, in different places, the 
inadequacy of this term to describe the different classes of 
men to whom it was applied. The bishops consecrated by 
Parker were mostly Puritans.* They would have preferred 
that the Church had been re-established without bishops, 
and that the services had been more in agreement with tiie 
worship sanctioned by the Reformed Churches on the Con- 
tinent. Nevertheless, they conformed. They complied with 
the order established, and so far they approached the party 
represented by Cranmer, Barlow, and Hooker. Anoth^ 
class of Puritans partly conformed, and were allowed to hold 
livings in the Church ; but they expected to be able in time 
to change the established government, and to substitate 
equality of ministers. This party was properly the Presby- 
terians, and is best represented by Thomas Cartwrightt 
They believed that they had found in the New Testament a 
church discipline which they were bound to receive, and that 
the government by bishops was antichristian. They ob- 
jected also to the supremacy of the king as interfering with 
the rights bestowed on the divinely appointed governors ci 
the visible Church. A third party of Puritans was the 
Brownists or Independents J who separated altogether from 
the Established Church. They set up what they called 
gathered churches, which consisted of a few persons meeting 
together by common consent for social worship. The name 
Puritan got a new meaning in the time of the Common- 
wealth. All who were not Royalists were called Puritans. 
This comprehended those who opposed the arbitrary measures 
of the king, and the innovations of Archbishop Laud, as 
well as the Presbyterians and the sectaries of all kinds. 
Another use of the word Puritan was to designate all clergy- 
men who held the views of Calvin. In this sense, Whitgift 
and Hooker came to be called Puritans.§ After the Resto- 
ration of Charles II., many of the moderate Puritans 

• See vol. 1. p. 48. t See vol. i. p. 84. 

f See vol. i. pp. 47 and 48. § See vol. i. p. 162, 
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conformed.* Those who did not were called Noncon- CONCLU- 

/. . . SION. 
iormists. 

The High Church party does not seem to have existed at the Origin of tha 
Reformation. The germ of it might be traced to the troubles at ^«^ Church 
Frankfort concerning the use of the Prayer-Book, or it might 
be found in what Hooker wrote concerning the antiquity of 
Episcopal government. But its real origin was opposition 
to the class of Puritans represented by Cartwright.t The 
conveniency of Episcopacy passed into the divine right of 
Episcopacy, and this ended legitimately in disparagement of 
the Reformation.} The supremacy of the State over the 
Church was not felt in the time of James and Charles because 
of the freedom which these monarchs gave to the bishops. 
But when the State, in the time of William, cam^ in colli- 
sion with the bishops, the independence of the Church was 
asserted and the action of the State condemned. The doc- 
trine of a visible Church with authority, rejected by the 
Reformers, was resumed by the first decided advocates of 
the High Church theory. We do not mean that Bancroft, 
Andrewes, or Laud, had any intention of undoing the work 
of the Reformers. We only mean that they introduced the 
germ of a doctrine concerning the Church, which carried in 
its bosom destruction to the principles of the English Refor- 
mation. The theory of a visible Church with authority was 
not tenable by those who rejected the authority of the only 
Church which has anything like a claim to be the one society 
which Christ Himself established. The High Churchman 
is illogical, and that alone has saved him from the Church of 
Rome. He inverted the Catholic theory.. Instead of accept- 
ing a Church which presented itself as a united society, he 
went in search of a succession of bishops ; which, even if 
proved, did not give the unity nor the certainty of &ith for 
preserving which, according to Irenscus and Tertullian, 
that succession was appointed. The true Church could 
secure a succession of bishops ; but a succession of bishops 
could not make a true Church. The High Churchmen 
fell into the solecism of Catholic Churches, instead of one 
Catholic Church. 

The position which the Church of England occupied in 

* See vol. i. p. 410. f See vol. i. p. 86. X ^^ ^^^' ^ P* ^^* 
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CX)NCLn- the time of Elizabeth was the hii^hest that had ever fallai to 

• a national Church. It stood at the head of the whole move- 

The Chuxch ment of progress and reform throughout Europe. The very 

the^toita circumstance that in England the Reformation had beea 

proctor of carried on by bishopsy made it the natural protector and 

caiiirchee. helper of all the Protestant Churches. To this high mission 

Cranmer felt that it was called, when he corresponded with 

Calnn and Beza, and invited the Swiss Reformers to 

England. Archbishop Parker recognised the same work as 

the special calling of the Church of England, when he 

renewed the correspondence with Calvin, begun by Cranmer, 

about uniting all Protestant Churches into one communion.* 

Calvin died before anything was accomplished. The strife 

with the. Puritans turned the attention of the Church in 

another direction. It was not long till foreign orders were 

set aside, first as not legitimate in England, and ultimately 

as not valid. 

innoTatioiis The history of the Church of England during the reign of 

in ceremoniee. Charles I. is the history of the innovations of the High Church 

party on the Protestant doctrines and customs established at 

the Reformation. A great deal of this was doubtless due to 

the spirit of opposition. The Puritans were dissatisfied vn& 

the ceremonies retained by Elizabeth, and their opponents 

tried to vox them by increasing instead of diminishing their 

number. The first step of the great revolution which Laud 

introduced, was the removal of the Communion Tables, t This 

was not done on the plea of convenience, but expressly to 

make the tables look like altars. It was these innovations 

which put the great body of the English people on the side 

of the Puritans, and which ended during the Long Parlii* 

ment in the abolition of the Liturgy and the bishops.^ 

Anddoctrinee. The revolution in doctrine was even greater than the 

innovations in worship. The doctrines of Calvin pervade the 

Articles of Religion. They were the doctrines of every 

Churchman of any eminence from the Reformation till 

towards the end of the reign of King James I. All the 

Puritans were satisfied with the doctrinal teaching of the 

Church of England.§ King James sent theologians to the 

♦ See vol. i. p. 42. X See vol. i. p. 196. 

t See vol. 1. p. 157. I See vol. i. p. 90. 
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Synod of Dort to represent the Church of England, and to CONCLXJ- 
unite with the Dutch Calvinists to condemn the heresies of 
Arminius.* The growth of Arminianism in England was 
distinctly marked, and every possible effort made to arrest its 
progress, t 

The period of the Commonwealth dating from the Long The Church 
Parliament to the restoration of the monarchy, has become ^™^ *^® 
the special battle-ground for partisan writers of the Ecclesi- wealth, 
astical history of England. To some it was the golden age 
of liberty and religion. To others it was worse than the age 
of iron, a time of rebellion and anarchy, days of blackness 
and darkness, rebuke and blasphemy. The revolution, so far 
as the Church was concerned, was evoked by the extra- 
vagance of Laud's party, but it overwhelmed with calamity 
the moderate Churchmen who had been zealous in resisting 
the innovations of that party. The leaders of the Church of 
England as distinct from those who were either High Church- 
men or Puritans, had met at Westminster to try to avert the 
calamities which were coming on the Church and the nation.^ 
Some of these men were members of the Assembly of Divines, 
which was afterwards summoned by the Long Parliament, 
and only ceased attending the meetings when, instead of 
revising the Articles, the Assembly made a Directory of 
Worship, and sanctioned the Presbyterian polity. It does 
not appear that either the Westminster Assembly or the 
Parliament believed in the divine right of Presbyterianism. 
It was only a Church polity to which they could in the 
main agree. Parliament, in fact, was Erastian, and had 
not the will, even if it had had the power, to establish 
the Presbyterian discipline. The Independents came in with 
Cromwell, and by his death their efforts to made Indepen- 
dency the national religion were frustrated.§ The Presby- 
terians, though taking the side of Parliament, were not favour- 
able to Cromwell. As the collision between the King and the 
Parliament caused the moderate Church party to cast in 
their lot with the Royalists, so at the accession of Cromwell 
the Presbyterians began to think of the restoration of the 
King. 

• See vol. i. p. 147. t See vol i. p. 196. 

t See vol. i. pp. 92, 149, and 152. } See vol. I p. 216. 
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CONCLI]- The history of the individual members of the Westminster 
SIGN. Assembly cannot now be known with any approach to 
The Westmin- accuracy. Their worth as to character and learning we 
of^DivlnM. ^ ^^^^ already tried to estimate.* A small number of them 
were Independents who had been separated from the Church 
before the Assembly was summoned, and some were avowedly 
Erastians. How many of them died before the Restora- 
tion cannot be determined, nor do we know how many con- 
formed. Among the Nonconformists only twenty-seven are 
mentioned by Galamy, and these include the Independents. 
Four of the most learned men of the Assembly, Keynolds, 
Lightfoot, Wallis, and Gonant, conformed after the Restora* 
tion, but of the rest there is no record. The cause of the 
Presbyterians was thoroughly wrecked, partly through the 
treachery of the King, partly through their own mU- 
management, and perhaps chiefly through the astute policy 
of the restored Churchmen. 
The Episcopal It is vain to speculate what might have happened if the 
Buccession. Episcopal • succession had been set aside on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. Though nothing was made of it by the 
bishops of that day, who would have preferred another form 
of Ecclesiastical polity, yet it was left an instrument for 
good or evil in after times. The succession preserved the 
form of an authoritative visible Church, after the substance 
was gone. The body was there while the spirit had 
vanished, or rather the ghost remained when the vital 
organism was no more. The desire for a visible Church 
with authority seems to be a craving which no logic can 
annihilate. It posits itself in the face of facts, and sets con- 
sistency at defiance. It might have found a place in the 
Church of England even if the Protestant bishops had re- 
ceived no consecration, but had been appointed to their office 
by the King in accordance with the known doctrine of 
Cranmer and Barlow. It made its first appearance as we 
have seen among the Puritans, and it was asserted as strongly 
in the Church of Scotland as it had ever been by English 
High Churchmen.f Its existence in the Church of England 
is mainly due to the antagonism of the sects, and these have 
been able to throw it off chiefly through seeing how un- 

* See vol. i. p. 205. f See vol. i. p. Z66. 
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tenable it is in the Church of England, and through the con- CONCLU- 

sciousness that with themselves it would be less tenable still. ' 

The origin of the present Church of England was a revolt The EngUgh 
against authority. It appealed to the Scriptures, and that ^^5^^^"^ 
is essentially an appeal to reason. The addition commonly Scripture and 
made that it appealed to the Scriptures as interpreted by the '®**^^- 
Fathers, is a pure invention.* But even if true, the appeal 
would still be to reason to determine what is the interpreta- 
tion of the Fathers. The Reformers used their private judg- 
ment, as against the judgment of the visible Catholic Church. 
They appealed to an agreement with the Scriptures and the 
early Church, but of this agreement they were themselves 
the judges. The moral obligation to do what was obviously 
right, irrespective of theories or prescriptions, was implied in 
the whole conduct of the English Reformation. The practical 
rational element has always been of the very essence of the 
English Church. t We do not say that the ideal has ever 
been realised. This may be the work of centuries to come. 
The conflicts of High Churchism and Puritanism constitute 
the greater part of our Ecclesiastical history, but there have 
always been men in the Church of England who have felt 
that Christianity was wider and deeper than either High 
Churchism or Puritanism. They have even gone farther 
and declared, some with more some with less distinctness, 
that if either of these were Christianity they must reject its 
claims to be a divine revelation. We have seen the rational 
element largely manifested in Hooker, the first and greatest 
interpreter of the constitution of the Church of England. It 
was more freely developed in the most thoughtful Churchmen 
of Laud's day — such as Hales, and ChiUingworth, and Jeremy 
Taylor. During the Commonwealth when religious factions 
were at the climax of their contention, the Church of England 
found its truest home with the Platonists of Cambridge. It 
was not with their will that the bishops had been displaced by 
the Long Parliament, and it was not with their will that the 
Nonconformists were ejected in 1662. There were men both 
among the ejected bishops and the ejected Nonconformists, 
who had the true spirit of the Church of England. 

The importance which the High Church party attached to 

* Soo vol. i. pp. 27 and 45. t See vol. ii. p. 177. 
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CONCLU- the Bacraments, was connected with their oomceptlon of the 
' functions of the visible Church. As a divinely instituted 
The efficacy society it was the mechanism through which sapematonl 
ncmnen g^j^^^ ^^^^ given to the world. To be initiated into this 
society was literally to be engrafted into the body of Ghriat, 
to be re-bom, washed, justified, and sanctified. This way of 
speaking concerning baptism, common in the Church of 
Rome where it is imderstood in its literal sense, wbs retained 
in the English Liturgy. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the subject of the conveyance of grace by an external rite, 
was not a question discussed between our Beformors and the 
Roman Catholics. It is even more remarkable that with the 
great preponderance of Puritan influence in the time of 
Elizabeth, no one seems to have taken exception to re- 
generation by baptism. The first controversy on the 
subject which we have met is in the time of the Common- 
wealth. This controversy arose among Puritans, and even 
with them the question was not whether baptized per8<msare 
regenerated, but only if all baptized persons are regenerated** 
As Calvinists they were unable to say that all were re- 
generated, without allowing that regenerate persons might 
be among the reprobate. But as they regarded every person 
who did not give evidence to the contrary as among ^e elect, 
so they regarded every baptized person who did not give 
evidence to the contrary as a child of God. This is the 
explanation of baptismal regeneration given by a Puritan,t 
and it is the only one really tenable by those who like our 
Reformers received the theology of Calvin. + 

The service follows the language of antiquity. There is 
The meaning not a Christian Father who scruples to call baptism re- 
w OTioratiOT generation. It would help to end the controversy if those 
who oppose baptismal regeneration, would admit at once 
that the same language is clearly found in the New Testa- 
ment. Such texts as ' except a man be bom of water,' • the 
washing of regeneration,' and ' baptism doth also now save 
us,' should not be violently explained. The regeneration is 
either something different from what the word now commonly 
moans, or we shall find its true explanation in the nature of 

• Sec Tol. i. p. 231. f Seo vol. i. p. 209. 

X See vol. i. pp. 203 and 286. 
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that symbolical language which is common among Eastern CONCLU« 

nations. If it merely means the entrance into the visible ' 

Church, the external beginning of the Christian life, the 
whole controversy is about the use of a word. But if it 
means an actual change, not only justification but sanctifica- 
tion, the only sensible inference would be that regeneration 
in baptism is a figure of speech whereby the thing signified 
is ascribed to the sign. And this would correspond with the 
general language of the New Testament, where all pro- 
fessing Christians are described as ' saints,' and the attributes 
which belong only to the Church invisible are ascribed to 
a visible community of professing Christians. The consistent 
High Churchman makes baptism regeneration in the proper 
sense of an actual spiritual birth or change in the nature of 
the person baptized. To be able to effect this change is one 
of the powers he inherits as a minister of that one society, 
which Christ Himself is supposed to have instituted. We 
never expect any religious party to be convinced, however 
exhaustively they may be refuted. Experience itself might 
have told the clergy in the last century that the people of 
England were no better, either religiously or morally, for all 
the baptism that had been bestowed upon them. They had 
been * regenerated ' to no purpose. The common sense of John 
Wesley and George Whitefield told them that the baptized 
people of England were practically heathen, and that to 
enter the kingdom of God they must be bom again, not by 
any rite of the Church, but by an actual new life.* 

The history of the other sacrament is different from that of 
baptism. The nature of the Supper which Christ instituted ^d a real 
was the chief question of controversy between the Reformers the Lord's 
and the Church of Rome. The doctrine of transubstantiation Supper, 
had been developed out of the figures and rhetoric of the old 
Fathers, and defended by a misapplication of New Testament 
words, which obviously were never meant to be taken in a 
literal sense. Our Reformers rejected the doctrine, yet 
clung to the extravagant language on which it rested, t The 
same was done by the continental Reformers, and by the 
English Puritans.+ The presence of Christ's body, they all 

• See vol. iii. pp. 288 and 291. t See vol. i. p. 20. 

X See vol. i. pp. 26, 204, and 370. 
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OOKCXU- said, was real but spiiitiiaL The omtTBdictioii in termi did 

1' not disturb them. They meant the presence of an influence^ 

and deliberatelT expLiined that they wished to use die 
language of the old Fathers, though that language bad 
given rise to the most irrational sup er sti ti<Hi that had in- 
fested the Christian Church, 
cauvt prcMDt But the Puritans and the foreign Refbnnera, as well as ike 
compilers of the Church of England formularies^ believed 
that an actual spiritual benefit was couTey ed in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. The benefit, howerer, was 
limited to the worthy reoeiversy so that faith was neoesaaij 
to realise a * real presence/ The High Churchmen, that if 
some of them, not only took the figure for a literal state- 
ment, but they made the Sacrament the means of conyeying 
grace irrespectiye of fSedth in those to whom it was ad- 
ministered. This was consistent with their theory of a 
visible Church. They were priests appointed to conv^ 
grace to men, not through the instrumentality of fidHi, 
but by the performance of ecclesiastical ordinances. 
The Lord's As ' priests,' too, they must have a sacrifice to offer, like ibe 

SSn !S^ priests under the law. But what could they offer ? The 
fice. Church of England had set aside what Cranmer called the 

sacrifice of the 'Romish Antichrist,' and acknowledged no 
sacrifice but the one offering once for alL The history of 
the invention of a sacrifice for the High Church ^ priest' 
is very curious. The pious conceits of Bishop Andrewes, and 
Joseph Mede,* might have been called innocent, had they 
not been the germs of 'pernicious nonsense.' The next 
stage we have seen in John^n and Brett, t where the Com- 
munion bread and wine were the pure offering which the 
priest was to offer for an everlasting sacrifice. In this case 
for once we have the strong intellect of Dr. Waterland on 
the side of reason and conmion sense. The last stage of the 
history of the offering which the * Anglican Priest ' is to 
offer, is the identification of the English Communion with 
the Roman Mass. Transubstantiation is not so absurd as we 
supposed. Our Reformers have been quite misunderstood. 
They did not condemn the ' Romish doctrine ' of transub- 
stantiation, or a change in the substance of the bread and wine, 

* Se« vol. i. pp. 125 and 167. t See vol. iii. pp. 57 and 58. 
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but only the doctrine of the schoohnen that there was a CONGLU- 
change of the ' accidents.' ♦ ®^- 

In evoking religious thought we have given a prominent The Deists, 
place to the writers who were called Deists. The attempt to 
ignore their influence, and to pass them by with a few words 
of reproach, has continued even to our day. The success of 
this has been so far complete that it is quite a marvel to find 
a modem author who is not content to take his knowledge of 
them from Leland. But to ignore the Deists is to ignore 
the arguments which the evidence writers had to answer. 
It is to ignore one side of the history of English theology, 
without a knowledge of which the other side is scarcely 
intelligible. The questions raised by Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, were sure to be raised by some of the successors 
of the Reformers, unless the spirit of progress and inquiry 
had died with them. What is the nature of the Scriptures to 
which the Reformers appealed P what is the certainty that 
they are a revelation from God P were questions that could 
not fail to be asked after the authority of the Church had 
been set aside. Lord Herbert lived through the whole age 
that witnessed the persecution of the Puritans, and a great 
part of the time of the Commonwealth. He had seen Laud's 
party in the day of their power, exalting the importance 
of sacraments and ceremonies. After they had met their 
terrible retribution he saw another party in triumph, more 
rational perhaps than Laud's party, but still persecuting 
those who differed from their views of Christianity. It was 
natural for a contemplative man like Lord Herbert to ask if 
the things for which either of these parties contended were so 
certain as those which the natural bonds of society dictated. 
There might be a flood of grace in baptism or the Eucharist, 
there might be truth in the dogma of predestination, but 
far more certain than any of these was the duty of love to 
God and man. Practical religion is plain. Its chief doctrines 
are so obvious that they are found in every nation. They 
are written in men's hearts. External or traditional revela- 
tion may be true, but it can never have the certainty of this 
revelation which is inscribed in the very inmost parts of the 
human soul. 

* See vol. i. p. 2, note. 
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GOKCLU- This was Lord Herbert's great argament. His innite 
• ideas, the number and character of the dogmafl of nstanl 
Their rebtion religion, and the state of the Gentile world, were all anol- 
xitaaij^ I&17 questions. It was these chiefly that his oppon^ts dis- 
cussed. Some of them denied the sufficiency of the lighl of 
nature ; but the duties of morality and good-will firom mu 
to man, no one could deny to be very plain. And if sock 
doctrines as the necessity of repentance, and the oertaiatj d 
a future life, are not known by natural religion, fliis addi 
nothing to the certainty of traditional revelation. Locke 
was as clear for the light of reason, as Lord Herbert; but 
he added that Christianity was ^ reasonable.' It was not 
identical with the doctrines of either of the two parties, that 
had kept the Church of England in strife during the wbde 
of the seventeenth century. The positive evidence for its 
truth might not be equal to what we desired; but the 
reasonableness of its contents was sufficient to remoye all 
objections drawn from the supposed antagonism between it 
and the religion of nature. Richard Baxter, in his later 
years, weary with the strife of tongues, and lamenting ike 
luck of practical religion as compared with endless contea- 
tions about doctrine, had a heart wide with hiunan sympathy 
for the difficulties set forth by Lord Herbert. Baxter gate 
the best answer that could be given. It was, in substance, 
that Christianity is a spiritual operation in the human soul 
and that its truth is rather to be felt than proved. 
Hobbes. Thomas Hobbes, who was a contemporary of Lord Heitet, 

was also called a Deist, and sometimes an Atheist. But 
Hobbes' s system is entirely the antithesis of Lord Herbert's. 
It was impossible that both of them, when reasoned to their 
ultimate conclusion, could have been hostile to Christianity; 
for, on all that concerned religion, the one affirmed whaterer 
the other denied. The morality and religion which Herbert 
found in the constitution of man, Hobbes found in positive 
precepts, and in external revelation witnessed by miradei 
and prophecies. In its political aspect, Hobbes's position was 
only an intensified form of the doctrine on which the Church 
of England was established under Henry and Elizabeth. 
The State was the great ' Leviathan,' founded on might; bat 
in itself, it was the foundation of right. The civil monster 
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ist be nourished and protected, before it can nourisli and CONCLXJ- 

otect its members. In many places, Hobbes seems to con- ' 

ind the commonwealth with the hereditary monarch ; but 
> have given him credit for a wider vision.* He had no 
mpathy with the men of Cromwell's time. They were all 
bels against the commonwealth. They promoted the reign 

anarchy, and multiplied sects that dissented from the 
Ligion of the State. The High Church party came under 
B same condemnation as the Boman Catholic. They set His doctrine 
\ a visible Church as a kingdom of this world, distinct from gtate.^"* ^ 
e State, and in this ecclesiastical kingdom they claimed a 
;ht to rule. The kingdom of Christ is spiritual, not of 
is world. The visible Church, on the other hand, is a 
3re creation of the State ; and whatever office or authority 
i rulers have, is derived from the king. 

We have been unable to find Hobbes always consistent Two corre- 
th himself ; but his system, in its great outlines, repre- fj^ "f 
its a mode of thinking which belongs to one class of ^*!™."*? 
iristian apologists ; while that of Lord Herbert belongs to 
other. Through all the history of the Deist controversy, 
) shall find the Deists and the Christian advocates con- 
Lually changing places, as to the grounds of attack and 
fence. The whole school of Cambridge Flatonists had 
obbes before them in all their discussions ; and the ground 

their opposition is essentially identical with the system of 
)rd Herbert. Morality, they said, does not depend on the 
ate, nor on any positive precepts. It is not even created 
' the will of God, but exists eternally and immutably in 
elf independent of all positive commands.! The great 
ctrines of the Christian religion were shown to have a 
m and solid foundation in the nature and the reason of 
m.^ Christianity was a life, rather than a science. By the 
mmunion of the human soul with the Eternal Spirit, the 
Ith of the Christian becomes an ' open vision.' § The revela- 
»n of the Gospel does not depend on external authority and 
temal circumstances. It speaks for itself. The people 
id of Jesus, when they heard His words, 'Never man spake 
:e this man. 'I 



• Ste vol. i. p. 387. t Soe vol. i. p. 413. I See vol. i. p. 421. 

§ Sec vol i. p. 428. II See voL i. p. 435. 
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COKCLU- 
8ION. 

Toland. 



Locke. 



And Bishop 
Browne. 



We have not classed Toland with the Deists, and we bre 
giyen his writings a more important place in the history of 
theology than has been given them before. The fiulingsof 
the man ought not to be allowed to lessen the significaneeof 
what he did. His habit of flinging his heresies in the &oe 
of the orthodox world, and his delight in trying the temper 
of the clerical mind, are not to be commended. But we can 
give as little commendation to the spirit of most of those 
who undertook to answer him. Locke repudiated Tdandt 
but Toland really drew from Locke's system legitimate con- 
clusions which Locke himself refused to draw. If Ghiistiaiuty 
was * reasonable,' it could not be * mysterious,' that is, so &r 
as the argument was concerned. It might be true thit t 
revelation containing ' mysteries,' or things above reaaoD, 
might be perfectly agreeable to reason. The external eri- 
dence might be sufficient to satisfy the reason, that tluM 
things in the revelation which it did not now understand, it 
might understand hereafter ; or even if never compreheD- 
sible by created reason, they might yet be agreeable to tl» 
reason of God. This was the answer of Toland's adversaries; 
and no doubt they were right. But Locke advocated the 
* reasonableness ' of Christianity, as part of the evidence of 
Christianity. Of this evidence, reason, as implied in the voy 
terms, was to be judge. Everything, therefore, mysterioos, 
or above reason, was without internal evidence. It depended 
on external testimony, and this was insufficient to authorise 
anything not within the province of reason. We take the 
Scriptures as divine, because of their contents, and nol 
because of external evidence.* The answer made by Bishop 
Browne, and some others who wrote against Toland, assumes 
the sufficiency of the external testimony, independent of all 
internal evidence. Bishop Browne's theory, as elaborated in 
his subsequent writings, t crushes the reason, denies the ca- 
pacity of man to know God at all, or to judge of the contents 
of a revelation. This turned the controversy to the question 
of the authority of the Scriptures. Toland defied his adve^ 
sarios to give an intelligible account of the origin of the 
Scripture canon. They were in absolute ignorance whj 
some books were made canonical, and others written at the 

* See voL ii. p. 237. t Sec vol. iii. pp. 126 and 127. 
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samo time and with the same object were not canonical. GONOLU* 

The most learned of those who defended the canon could _.' 

Bay nothing better than that the books of the New Testament 
were canonical because they were genuine.* 

Toland's position was the natural result of the controversies The desire for 
that were going on when he began the study of theology. S^ty^""' 
The Puritan had been beaten out of the field, or rather he 
had been converted into a rational theologian. His defence 
had been taken up by Conformists, who were weary of 
strife. Subjects on which the wisest men differed had been 
the ground of persecution and hatred, while the plainest pre- 
cepts of Christianity were neglected. Bishop Croft, Daniel 
Whitby, and Dr. Bury, as well as John Locke, had longed 
for a return to simple and practical Christianity, instead of 
being entangled in the cobwebs of Fathers and Schoolmen. 
Toland's position was also in some measure due to the great 
Trinitarian controversy which had scarcely closed when 

* Christianity not Mysterious ' was published. The expositions 
of the Trinity put forth by orthodox Trinitarians were so 
different from each other, that the question naturally arose 
if the Trinity could be a revealed doctrine, when it was 
imderstood in so many different ways. So far as it was a 

* mystery ' it depended on external testimony, and that being 
inferior to internal evidence, it must be of less importance 
than practical duties. If the Trinity was still a mystery, it 
was not revealed. If revealed, it would be ' reasonable,' like 
the rest of Christianity. The Unitarians supposed that they 
found their doctrine in the Scriptures, and they had no diffi- 
culty in receiving the Scriptures as rational. Sherlock and 
South, in their efforts to explain the Trinity, were working 
in the same direction. They acknowledged the * mystery,* 
and yet, in accordance with the spirit of the age, they were 
proving it * reasonable.* Toland's place is probably with the 
Socinians, but instead of classing him with a sect we prefer 
leaving him as the result of a conflux of opinions, and so the 
representative of one tendency of his age. 

We have hesitated to include among Deists the Earl of The Earl of 
Shaftesbury. It is true that many of the passages in his '"^' 

writings, where he professes his faith in Christianity and the 

; • See ToL ii* p. 256. 
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CX)NCLU- religion established by law, are written ironically, and Ae 
SIGN. irony is of the most offensive kind. But anything in Shaftes- 
bury's writings that might be construed as Antichristian is 
due to a recoil from the irrational theology taught by many 
of the clergy in his time. He professes himself a Christian 
' with all sincerity,* and explains his Christianity as a rational 

system of faith, agreeing with the principles of natural rea- 
son. What he rejected was the magic of sacraments and the 
metaphysics of the Schoolmen. It is possible, too, that he 
misimderstood some of the doctrines of Christianity, or saw 
them only through a distorted mediimi, and therefore re- 
jected them. The zeal with which he defended eternal and 
immutable morality is sometimes enthusiastic, and he was 
one-sided in his advocacy of virtue for its own sake. But in 
neither of these is there anything necessarily opposed to 
Christianity. Shaftesbury's theology was a philosophy. Tie 
distinguishing part of it, which is the system of optimism, 
has been held by many whose Christianity was never doubted. 
The system has difficulties, and Pope, who followed Shaftes- 
bury, has been called a Deist and a Pantheist, but with tiie 
general vagueness which belongs to all such names. 
Anthony Col- Anthony Collins was properly a sceptic. We are willing 
^^- to use this word as applied to him in a good sense. He really 

wished, as a disciple of Locke, to tost the proofs of authori- 
tative, that is, external revelation, which his master believed 
were valid when taken along with the contents of revelatioD. 
If theologians rest Christianity entirely on external evidenceB» 
and these evidences are not sufficient to bear the burden, it 
can do no harm to deprive these theologians of their arguments. 
If Christianity is true, it will be safest to defend it on its own 
foundation. One of these arguments was derived from the 
fulfilment of prophecy. Collins made this subject his special 
study. It was altogether beside the question to say that 
there were other arguments for the truth of Christianity 
besides prophecy. Collins did not say anything to the con- 
trary. For all that we know he may have believed that it 
was proved by miracles. He examined the prophecies quoted 
in the New Testament, and he foimd that they were quoted 
as prophecies fulfilled only in a secondary or typical sense. 

♦ Seo vol. iL p. 842. 
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There was evidently a custom prevalent among the Jews of OONCLXJ- 

applying or accommodating words and phrases in a loose and * 

indefinite way, which could not be tolerated by the more 
exact or logical methods of composition followed in the pre- 
sent day. This was not a discovery made by Collins. It was 
admitted by divines generally, and for the prophecies exa- 
mined he was frequently able to quote some eminent theo- 
logian who had taken the same view. In the answers to 
Collins, the things for which he contended were for the most 
part allowed. No attention need be paid to the argument of 
William Whiston, that the Jews in later times had corrupted 
the Old Testament ; but even Sherlock gives up the argument 
from prophecy except in conjunction with that of miracles.* 
Bishop Chandler had twelve prophecies which he thought 
were direct, and had but one fulfilment. Some of these are 
certainly remarkable, but Chandler gave up so many others 
that he was reproached with interpreting the prophecies as 
if they had been cunningly devised fables.t Whatever 
errors Collins may have made in detail, his great principle 
was fairly established, that the evidence for the truth of 
Christianity from prophecy, rests on secondary or typical 
fulfilments. 

Thomas Woolston, who followed as an adversary of Collins, Thomas 
and who is usually said to have attacked the New Testament ^ 
miracles as Collins did the prophecies, was simply a man 
whose intellect was disordered. It is not necessary to 
impute to him any ultimate design of wishing to overthrow 
Christianity, by pretending that the miracles were only true 
as allegories. It is quite probable that he really believed all 
he said. He had devoted himself for many years to the 
study of the Fathers, and this is an atmosphere generally 
injurious to the practical English intellect. Exclusive study 
of the Fathers made Woolston a maniac. In a less degree it 
had the same effect on Dodwell and Whiston. 

Matthew Tindal exhibits a new phase of the position Matthew 
occupied by Lord Herbert and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
He made use of all the books written in defence of natural 
religion, such as those of Wilkins, Cumberland, Clarke, and 
Wollaston. He also pressed the theologians who were con- 

• See vol. ii. p. 396. f See vol. ii. p. 395» 
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OONCLU. 
SION. 



His view of 
revelation. 



The resurrec- 
tion of the 
Arian heresy. 



tinually discoursing of the supremacy of reason, to come to 
what he regarded as the direct and proper result of their 
own arguments. Sherlock was certainly inconsistoit in 
making Christianity a republication of the religion of natan^ 
and again making the substance of the Gospel to be those 
doctrines which were revealed in addition to the religion of 
nature.* Christianity might consist of both, but it cooU 
not be defined first as the one and then as the other. So £ir 
as it was identical with the religion of nature it was as old 
as creation, but if the additional doctrines were its essence it 
was not as old as creation. Tindal fastened on Sherlock's 
words, turned his arguments against him, and then, as 
Warburton said, 

* It was sport to see 
The engineer hoist with his own petar.' 

Whatever is according to reason, that is, agreeaUe 
to the religion of nature, Tindal was willing to reoeiTe 
as revelation. But whatever was above reason must le- 
quire great external evidence, and whatever is contrary to 
reason ought not to be received on any evidence. In die 
Scriptures God is represented doing, or conunanding to be 
done, things which our reason tells us are not worthy of ffii 
character. The evidence for the divine authority of Scriptnie 
is not sufficient to warrant us in believing things that our 
reason, which is God's internal revelation, tells us God couU 
not do. This principle was applied to what were reck<Hied 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, such, for instance, as 
the atonement. The punishment of sin, Tindal said, was good 
for the individual, and God could not require satisfaction bj 
the death of His Son. Tindal does not deny that Ged bai 
made an external or authoritative revelation to man, but k 
denies that it enjoins any duties beyond those of natanl 
religion, or that it contains the doctrines which are generalh 
regarded as the special subject of Gospel revelation. Sbtf' 
lock, in the very sermon from which Tindal quoted, W 
gone so far as to say that ' there are some institutions in tin 
Gospel which in their own nature are no constituent parts o{ 
religion.' 

The resurrection of the Arian heresy in the Chuicb flf 

♦ See vol. iii. p. 81. 
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England in the beginning of the last century, and its CONCLU- 

subsequent development among the Dissenters, can only be ' 

explained as another phase of the effort to regard Christianity 
as * reasonable/ The Triad of being which in the first con- 
ception of the Trinity was an obvious doctrine of reason and 
philosophy, had become a mere contradiction which Christians 
were to believe on external authority. The Unitarians in 
Thomas Firmin's day had tried to set aside the Trinity as 
not being a doctrine of revelation. But the whole language 
of the New Testament was against them. Jesus Christ was 
called God, and was everywhere said to have existed before 
He came into this world. The Arian supposed he could 
settle the question by making Jesus Christ the highest of 
created intelligences, leaving His origin in the depths of 
eternity, admitting the nearest conceivable relation to the 
Eternal, but denying that He was Himself the Supreme 
Divinity. This theory was not without a sanction from some 
passages in the New Testament. Whiston was right in 
finding it certainly in many of the Fathers. Jesus was the 
Word or Wisdom of God, who according to the reading of 
the Septuagint was ' created ' by God. But the Arian had 
no standing ground in reason. The Word or Wisdom of 
God must have been eternal, for God could never be without 
His Word or Wisdom. It was not an intelligence distinct 
from God, and created as the medium of world creation. It 
was God. The doctrine of Christ's simple humanity was the 
only tenable position for those who could not see the Trinity 
in a rational light. The Arians mostly developed into 
Socinians, or as they called themselves, Unitarians. 

We have noticed that the whole proceeding of the English The Church 
Reformation implied the rejection of the visible Church j^^j^Jf ^"«* 
hypothesis. Of course this does not mean that Christians or 
Christian communities are not visible. One of our Articles 
defines the ' visible Church ' as a congregation of faithful 
men. What the Reformers set aside was the claim of a 
hierarchy or a clergy to constitute the Church. It was 
rejected by the very fact of separation from the Roman 
hierarchy. If an order of clergy constituted the Church, 
separation from them could not possibly be justified. It was 
rejected, too, by the transfer of allegiance from the Pope to 

VOL. III. c c 
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<X)NCLU- the civil ruler, and by the submission of the clergy to 
®^- the State. The true Church was the Church inviabk 
But as Christians meet in communities, in this aspect 
they form a visible Church or visible Churches. Tie 
relation of the visible Church to the State was discussed bf 
Hooker, and its relation to the invisible by Archbiabop 
Abbot.* 
The Pro- The Revolution of 1688 helped to bring the Church of 

^J^**^^^®^- England back to its original constitution. During the 
EDgland. reign of the Stuarts many things had been introduced that 
were contrary to the doctrine and discipline established by 
the Reformers. These things were thrust out with a violent 
hand by the Long Parliament, but they returned at the Re- 
storation. There was a check kept on the extreme section of 
Laud's party, but the new bishops were consecrated on the 
principles that they were the essence of the Church, and that 
special divine favours would accompany their offico.'f' Dmiiig 
the reign of the second James the Church of England was 
on the verge of destruction. The Roman Catholic con- 
troversy, however, proved that the really able men of the 
Church were true to the principles of the Reformation. The 
High Church party cannot be reproached with indiffer- 
ence to Protestantism in this great crisis. They were even 
driven to talk of schemes of comprehension for the Non- 
conformists. The majority, however, of the writers in this 
controversy took the true ground of the Church of England 
against the Church of Rome, denying that under the Gospel 
there is any proper priesthood, or that the Church is consti- 
tuted by either bishops or clergy. 
Bifhop When Bishop Hoadly explained the kingdom of Chris* 

^* as the invisible Church, and not as the hierarchy, he 

simply stated what had always been the doctrine of the 
Reformed Church of England. It was not wonderful that 
his sermon should have raised the bowlings of the Lower 
House of Convocation, but it was strange that it did not 
meet the approbation of Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson, who 
had the word reason everlastingly on their lips. There was 
nothing in Hoadly 's sermon which denied the necessity of 
order in the visible Church. There was nothing in it 

• See vol. i. p. 129. ] f See rol. ii. p. 69. 
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inimical to the office of a bishop, as that office had been CONCliU- 

understood by our Reformers. It contained nothing opposed 

to the connection of Church and State. It was against the 
claims of a hierarchy, and it was against penal statutes for 
religious opinions, but neither of these belongs essentially to 
the constitution of the Church of England. The answers to 
Hoadly were founded either on the visible Church theory or 
on the necessity of penal laws, but the greater part of what 
was written against him went on the supposition that he 
altogether denied the existence of a visible Church in any 
sense. 

It was a true instinct which led Dr. Waterland to find the Clarke and 
germs of Deism in Dr. Clarke's estimate of the relative im- mor^Und **" 
portance of moral and positive duties.* Clarke said, that to positive 
keep the moral law was of more importance than to receive 
the sacraments of the Church. This principle was founded 
in the reason of man, which said that to do justly and to 
love mercy were of more importance than to be baptized or 
to commemorate Christ's death. But the sacraments are 
Christ's ordinances. We are positively commanded to keep 
them. If, it is said, we make them of less importance than 
the duties of the moral law, we prefer our own reason to 
God's revelation. Keason may err, but God cannot err. 
Dr. Waterland added that the benefits conferred by the 
sacraments are so great, that the neglect of them is the 
neglect of something greater than the moral laws. The 
•positive duties which arise out of the relations which reve- 
lation makes known, are as obligatory as any duties known 
by natural reason. This last idea was borrowed avowedly 
from Colliber. We shall meet it again in Butler, It must 
be admitted that Waterland has stated his argument with 
great force and clearness. He saw something of the issue 
which was raised, and he did not shrink from the con- 
clusion. Clarke gave the supremacy to moral duties, because 
he was more certain of what was a part of his moral consti- 
tution than he could be of any external revelation. Water- 
land, on the contrary, was more certain of the authority of 
external revelation than of anything which belonged to his 
moral constitution. Clarke said that God requires of us, first 

• See To\ iii. p. 54. ^ 
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OONCLU- of all, that we do our duty to each other ; in Christ's words, to 
^i2?' show mercy. Waterland said that God requires first our 
duty to Himself, that is, to offer sacrifice.* Another answer 
to Waterland was found in the Scriptures. The benefit of 
sacraments was something very uncertain, and throogli- 
out the Scriptures moral duties have the preference OTer 
positive. 

In the answers to the Deists, where they rise above de- 
tails, the main point contended for is an external authority 
which enforces some doctrines not within the reach of reascm. 
Those who were called Deists generally admitted that all 
which is agreeable to reason has a sanction in external reve- 
lation. The benefit, therefore, of external revelation was to 
confirm what they already knew by reason. But as the 
confirmation was not sufficient to authorise their believing 
anything irrational, they would not go beyond reason. Tbdt 
opponents had to prove that the external evidence was suf- 
ficient to authorise belief in whatever the Scriptures taught, 
and the chief of these was the necessity of satisfaction for 
sin. This became the burden of external revelation, and 
according as men believed or disbelieved this they were 
classed as Christians or Deists. But the boundary was con- 
tinually crossed. Christian apologists like Dr. Sykes denied 
that the doctrine of satisfaction for sin was in the Scriptures at 
all.t John Locke believed that an atonement had been made, 
but that the nature of it was not revealed. It was enongb 
for us to know that if we repent we shall be forgiven. J Dr. 
Outram explained the atonement as the means of man's salva- 
tion, yet denied that Christ made satisfaction by His blood.$ 
Nearly all the Christian apologists who made the woA of 
Christ and the necessity of its being known the essence of 
the Gospel, yet believed that the heathen who had never 
heard of Christ might be saved by the merits of His death. 
The Gospel, then, as explained by these apologists, was 
practically reduced to what those who were called Deists 
maintained, that if we repent and amend our lives we shall 
be forgiven. If we take the Deists as sincere in the profes- 
sion of their belief that Christianity is an authoritative 



♦ See vol. iii. p. 66. 
t See Tol. iii. p. 62. 
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republication of natural religion, there will be in many CX)NCLU- 
cases but little to choose between them and the Christian S^ION. 
apologists. 

The authority of external revelation can be of but little Insufficiency 
value if the evidence for it is insufficient to warrant us in ^^ ej^temal 
believing anything which is not already revealed to reason. 
The argimients of the apologists mainly proceed on the sup- 
position that the Deists altogether denied the external 
authority, and they themselves, with only a few exceptions, 
admit that the external evidence without the internal is not 
sufficient for proof. It is not necessary again to follow every 
evidence writer individually. Many of their arguments are 
the same, and most of them spend their strength in details. 
The best view of the whole subject will be had from an 
examination of Butler's * Analogy.' 

In the inscription which Southey wrote for Butler's tomb- 
stone in Bristol Cathedral, Butler is said to have developed 
the analogy of the Christian religion to ' the constitution 
and course of nature,' to have constructed an * irrefragable 
proof of its truth, to have made * philosophy subservient to 
£iith,' and to have found ' in outward and visible things the 
type of those within the Veil.' It is not often that tomb- 
stones speak the truth. The inscriptions on them must all 
be interpreted with some allowance for the exercise of the 
imagination, and the natural tendency to exaggeration in- 
separable from panegyric. Butler never did give, and never what Butler 
professed to give, an 'irrefragable proof of the truth of^^^®***®* 
Christianity. Ho was far too conscious of human ignorance 
and of the imperfection of himian faculties ever to attempt 
anything so vast. It was enough for him to show that 
Christianity was not so evidently false as many in that age 
supposed it to be. The contrast is great between the object 
which he set before him and that of the thousand noisy 
boasters who rushed to arms against the Deists. 

By Christianity we are to suppose that Butler meant Christianity in 
the orthodox system of doctrine and practice generally ^ ^^^ 
taught in Protestant Churches. The evidences of it, as we 
have seen, were assailed by many writers. It was regarded 
as obsolete by men of the world, and it had become the jest 
of the illiterate and the profane. Lively wits had refuted it 
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in the coffee-houses to their own satisfaction a hundred times. 
To be an unbeliever, or as the popular term was, a free- 
thinker, was the fashionable mode of acquiring on easy terms 
a reputation for superior capacity. Mr. Tinsel, in Addiaon'g 
comedy of * The Drummer/ when disappointed in his object, 
wishes it to be understood that he had professed to bean 
unbeliever merely ' to show his parts.' Butler's ownaoooant 
is that 'it was taken for granted by many persons that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that 
it is now at length discovered to be fictitious.' Swift, writing 
in the reign of Queen Anne, says that scarcely more than 
two or three persons, either in the army or navy, believe in 
religion, and that * of people of quality great numbers openly 
avow their disbelief in all revelation.' Testimonies to the 
same effect are plentiM in most of the theological writers 
of that age. To these indifferent irreligious people Bailer 
addressed his arguments, as well as to the literary Deiste 
who impugned what were called the evidences of Chm- 
tianity. 

The argimients from analogy are not intended for more 
than suggestions which may obviate difficulties, and raise 
probabilities in favour of Christianity. They show that 
the difficulties in the Scriptures are of the same kind as the 
difficulties in nature. K the Deist believes that Gtod is the 
Author of nature, the corresponding difficidties shoidd not 
only remove his objections, but should predispose him to 
believe Christianity. In this way Origen pressed his argu- 
ments upon Celsus. The Pagan objected to Christ's death 
as a sacrifice for sin. Origen answered, that it was common 
for persons to lay down their lives to avert pestilences, 
barren seasons, or tempests of the sea. Celsus objected the 
treachery of the disciples and Judas. But it was nothing 
uncommon for disciples to desert their master ; Aristotle left 
Plato, and Chrysippus forsook Cleanthes. Celsus objected 
the variety of sects and opinions among Christians. But 
Origen could answer that it was the same with the philo- 
sophers and with the physicians. Of course the Deists 
might turn Atheists, and in that case Butler's arguments 
would have no weight. But they mean something as 
addressed to Deists. 
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The first part of the ' Analogy ' is on natural religion. CONCLU- 
Many of the analogies are mere resemblances from which no 
conclusion could be drawn beyond that of showing possibili- Nataml reli- 
ties. The bird coming from the egg, or the butterfly from ^^^' 
the chrysalis, are but faint emblems of the resurrection of 
the body ; yet they show, at least, the possibility of another 
life succeeding this present. In the natural government of 
the world, our actions have consequences for good or evil. It 
is a great inference from this that our actions will have 
results in a Aiture world. Yet this is possible. The moral 
government of God is not perfect in this life ; but there are 
some intimations that the balance is on the side of virtue. 
The analogy, therefore, was of some value. The same 
irregularity might continue in a fixture life. But there was 
a small probability that it would not. 

In the first part of the * Analogy,' Butler is only stating Roveal«d. 
principles of natural religion, in which, for the most part, 
the Deists agreed with him. In the second he comes to the 
analogy between nature and revealed religion. If, as some 
divines said, Christianity is only a republication of natural 
religion, there is no controversy. It was this for which the 
Deist^s contended. The analogy in that case is perfect, for 
revealed religion then becomes the exact counterpart of 
natural. Butler so far agrees with Sherlock and the Deists 
that he repeats the statement about revelation being the 
republication of natural religion, which he calls *the founda-* 
tion and principal part of Christianity.' Here we have a 
distinct declaration that Deists and Christians are agreed in 
believing the 'principal part' of Christianity. Butler de- 
scribes a class of Deists, who said that Christianity was not 
necessary. He refutes them by pointing to the state of the 
Heathen world. But it is doubtful, if, in the writings of any 
of the Deists, the position is maintained that Christianity, in 
this sense, is not necessary. Most of them say, very em- 
phatically, that it is of great service in clearing up the light 
of nature. Butler describes a second class of Deists, whose 
principles he resolves finally into the same as the first class. 
They regarded a life of piety and virtue as the chief thing, 
reckoning it a matter indifferent whether the motives were 
from nature or revelation. This description better suits the 
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CONCLU- Deists. It is this class that he has before him in the rest of 

SIGN. , . 
nis arguments. 

The principal From what we know from other sources of Batter's prin- 
v«aied i3i. ciples, we should have expected that he would have agreed 
gion. to the position of these Deists in respect to virtue. If tiw 

some good results are produced by any other religion as bj 
Christianity, it is an internal evidence for the truth of that 
religion. But it is just here that Butler joins issue with die 
Deists. He admits that Christianity in its ' principal pait ' 
is a republication of natural religion with authority, but he 
finds in Christianity something more. There is a distiiict 
dispensation, with new duties and new commands, the neglect 
of which may be very serious. And Butler writes s^XNit 
this additional dispensation in a way that if it means any- 
thing it must mean that this, and not natural religion, is the 
principal part of Christianity. He even supposes that a dis- 
regard of the positive duties of this special dispensation may 
be followed in a future world with consequences following in 
the same natural way as in this world they follow vice. A 
reference is made, apparently with approbation, to what 
Waterland said concerning the efBcacy of sacraments* as 
confirming this view of the necessity of keeping poutrre 
commands. The chapter, indeed, ends by showing the 
superior claims of moral over positive precepts ; but it is 
argued that some of the positive duties of revelation really 
become moral. The character of a duty is not determined 
by the manner of its being made known to us. This arga- 
ment supposes Christicmity to be proved, and the whole 
scheme of the special dispensation, including the efficacy of 
sacraments, to be as certain as natural religion. 
Reason the Butler uses Waterland's argument, but avoids accepting 

lation.^ ^^^' what seem to be its necessary consequences. In this yerj 
chapter occur the remarkable words which are often quoted, 
* If in revelation there be found any passages the seeming 
meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, we may 
most certainly conclude such seeming meaning not to be tiK 
real one.' In another place Butler says that reason is * the 
only faculty we have, wherewith to judge concerning any- 
thing even revelation itself.' It is to be the judge not only 

* Bishop Fitzgerald says that Batlcr disupprovos Watcrlaad's doctrine. 
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of the meaning and the evidence, but also of the morality, of CONCLU- 
revelation. Precepts in the Scriptures which seem to be SION. 
immoral would be found, it is supposed, not to be immoral, if 
we knew the whole of the reasons why they are commanded. 
It is here that Butler plainly departs from the whole system 
of his own moral teaching, and sets up a defence of pre- 
cepts which cannot be defended. If they are immoral, as we 
understand morality, and yet not immoral, it is useless to 
speak of our having a moral sense. Butler could never get 
over this difficulty, which was really the difficulty presented 
by the Deists. To turn to nature for similar immoralities 
was only to enlighten darkness by darkness more profound. 
Analogies on the side where all is dark would justify 
the worst practices of the Pagan religions. Calvinists have 
used Butler's argument to support the theology of Calvin ; 
and by it John Henry Newman has defended the wor- 
ship of saints, and of the Virgin Mary, with the doctrine 
of the real presence of Christ's body in the Eucharist. 
If revelation depended solely on external evidence, and that 
evidence were overwhelming, we should be bound to accept 
all its teaching, however immoral or vicious in our judgment 
it might be. But if, as Butler maintains, the contents of 
a revelation are to be part of the evidence, it follows that so 
far as it is either a scheme not comprehended by us or con- 
trary to our ideas of morality, so far it is deficient in evi- 
dence. 

The chief doctrine, of the * particular dispensation,' is The atone- 
that of redemption by a Mediator. Christ by His propitiatory ^jy^ocbrfBeT 
sacrifice made atonement for the sins of the world. The 
words sacrifice and atonement Butler does not attempt to 
define. He is content with believing that Christ is our 
Redeemer, though the mode of the redemption be not 
revealed. Christ's death had efficacy to prevail for the for- 
giveness of sin, and it gave value to repentance. It was 
an intei-position to prevent the consequences of the viola- 
tion of law, which, so far as we know, could not otherwise 
bave been prevented. It had relation solely to the divine 
economy, so that the knowledge of it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation.* Here Butler approached the Deists in 

* Seo Tol. iii. p. 138. 
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the same way as the other apologists. The Deists said that 
God's mercy was sufficient without any propitiatory sacrifice. 
Those who repented of their sins, and amended their Utcb, 
would he forgiven, Butler added that the ground of ihdr 
forgiveness was the vicarious suffering of Christy and that in 
this doctrine of vicarious suffering, there was nothing 
irrational, but rather something analogous to what we see 
every day in the natural world. 

The object of the * Analogy ' was not to * prove ' revelatioD, 
but only to remove objections, supposing Christianity to be 
proved. The external evidences, however, are noticed, and an 
estimate made of their value. Assuming the general trust- 
worthiness of human testimony, they amount to a high 
probability. They might produce conviction as a work of 
art produces effect, but they were not * proof sufficient to 
establish a revelation of which we are not 'competent 
judges.' The probabiKty, however, is the same as that (m 
which we act in daily life. We should, therefore, take the 
' safe ' side and act upon it in reUgion. The older ap(dogists 
of Christianity added to this probability the inward witness 
of the Spirit, but of this Butler says nothing. The argument 
from mere probability would be valid if urged only for i 
moral life ; but probability can never be a sufficient founda- 
tion for Christian faith. 

The revelation which will suit Butler's reasoning, is not a 
revelation made with external evidence sufficient to enfoiee 
all its contents whatever they may be. It is not a revehitioo 
on which we can depend for anything beyond what approves 
itself to reason. It is a revelation which in its great out- 
lines corresponds to the religion of nature, is revealed in tk 
same way, and is compassed with the same difficulties, to 
evidence is not external, but appeals to the moral nature of 
man. In its principal part it is a republication of the religioa 
of nature ; and its other part, which is the special dispenss- 
tion, relates to the divine economy ; so that good Pagans 
who had never heard of Christ, may yet be saved by tbe 
merits of His death. Butler's words, said Professor Maurice, 
'often become feeble and contradictory because he cannot 
write what is struggling within him ; ' ♦ but * like evcrv gws^ 

* *WTiat is Revelation?' p. 184. 
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and generative thinker, lie has the power of adapting himself CONCLU- 

to circumstances and conditions which he did not contemplate, * 

and which did not exist in his day.' * He wished to defend 
an old view of revelation, but his argimients are instinct with 
a new life. 

The orthodox champions of Christianity, returning from 
the slaughter of the Arians and the Deists, encountered a 
new foe in the Methodists. The last echoes of the Deist 
controversy had not ceased, when it was rumoured that 
Wesley and Whitefield were attracting to the churches 
crowds of people, who professed to realise in themselves the 
truth of that religion which the Deists were said to have 
assailed. Dr. Waterland was the first to see the danger of 
the rising sect. He did not condescend to name them, but 
wrote against them as the ^ new enthusiasts.' The Methodists The Method- 
really told the people that they must be bom again before they ***"* 
could enter the Kingdom of God, and Dr. Waterland proved 
that they had all been bom again in baptism, and were 
already members of Christ and inheritors of His Kingdom. 
Bishop Butler told Wesley that belief in the immediate guid- 
ance of God's Spirit, was ' a horrid thing, a very horrid thing.' 
Bishop Warburton convicted Conyers Middleton of infidelity, 
and Wesley of fanaticism, because Middleton did not believe 
that the Apostate Julian was rented by balls of fire bursting 
out of the earth, and because Wesley believed that God's 
Spirit was still in the world miraculously renewing the 
hearts of men. Warburton denied that the rural population 
of England were sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, 
because they were not Pagans, but baptized Christians. He 
described Wesley's followers as fanatics, and he proved it 
from Wesley's own words, that they were saints without 
understanding orthodox doctrines or being able to give a 
reasonable account of what they believed. Bishop Gibson 
made the Methodists the subject of one of his famous 
Pastorals, classing them with Papists, Deists, and other 
disturbers of the Kingdom of God. They were Antimonians, 
who believed that Christ had done all for them, and, there- 
fore, they had to do nothing in order to be saved. They 
were not guided by the 'Word of God,' but by inward 

♦ lb., p. 168. 
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COSCLU- impulaes^ which they called the woik of OtA's Spirit ; and 
^i^* thei- came in such crowds to receive the Sacrament tliat 
the minister in many parishes had not time to take bis 
dinner between the senrices.* They 'preached to die 
rabble ' and drew moltitudes of common people after then, 
like the 'old Puritans who drove the dei^ from their 
livings.' 
And th« It may seem arbitrary to connect the Methodists with 

the DeistSy bat there was a real connection which was 
noticed at the time. Henry Dodwell wrote in victorkms 
irony that Christianity was 'not founded on argnmeat.' 
Hen did not believe it because it was proved. Faiih, that iB» 
Christian faith, was not founded on an intellectaal prooeiB. 
The Deists, if they really had no other object than a 
hincere desire to give the evidence a fisdr examinatHM!, may 
have thought this a sufficient reason for rejecting Christianity. 
The evidence writers certainly believed that if Christiaiiity 
was not founded on argument, its last days were come. The 
Methodists were living witnesses that Christianity did not 
depend on external evidences, but on inward fediings, and 
on convictions of which no logical account could be given. 
Thomas Chubb, after quoting the text that no man calleth 
Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost, adds as a oonmient, 
* All external evidence, all reasoning and argumentation is 
excluded, and thus Christianity is not founded on argument 
and evidence, as a late author has attempted to prove, but on 
divine impulsation or internal revelation. This, I apprdiend, 
is the principle the Methodists go upon, for the proof of 
which they appeal to such parts of Scripture as the 
above.' t In another place, Chubb says, * The Methodists 
pretend to be under the guidance of God in the exer- 
cise of their ministry, and are called Enthusiasts, yet 
the guidance of God's Spirit is what our Church prays 
for, and, therefore, surely the terms enthusiasm and enthu- 
siast should be cautiously applied by Christians, lest they 
should bo found to terminate, not in Methodism but in 
Christianity.' t 

* * John Wcsloy,' by Julia Wedgwood, p. 303. 
t Author's FarewoU to hia Kcadera, vol. ii. p. 53. 
X ' licmaiks on tho Scriptures,' p. 34. 
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With the Methodists on one side and the Deists on the CONCLU* 

other, the Christian apologists were hard pressed. Caleb ' 

Fleminfi:, the Socinian minister of the Independent con- Against tho 

O' * GV1Q6I1C6 

gregation meeting at Pinners' Hall, republished John Scott's writers. 
' Essay on Enthusiasm/ which he accompanied with a tract 
on the new sect of Enthusiasts. He dedicated the whole to 
Bishop Gibson, and pointed out that the real danger lay in 
' the great resemblance of their doctrines to those of the 
Articles of the Church of England.' He added triumphantly 
that the Methodists had no chance of ever receiving favour 
from those who held the ministerial office among Non- 
conformists.* That the Spirit of God had virtually departed 
from the world, was a doctrine universally received both by 
Churchmen and Dissenters. The theory was that in the 
first ages of Christianity the Spirit had gone with the 
Apostles working miracles, and that in virtue of these 
miracles Christianity was believed. After a time the Spirit 
withdrew from the Church, and miracles ceased. The Bible, 
or according to another theory the Church, took the place of 
the Spirit. There were many things said and done by the 
first Methodists which no one will now care to defend. 
Wesley and Whitefield distinctly believed that they were 
under the immediate and supernatural guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. In several places in his journals Wesley recorded 
cases of healing and casting out of devils that had happened 
in answer to his prayers. But in his reply to Warburton, he 
denied that he had ever believed that he was endowed with 
the power of working miracles. The devil, he said, still 
fights for his kingdom, and God still works wonders in the 
conversion of men. God's power was not limited to the 
first ages of Christianity. He still works miracles of healing 
in answer to prayer, and this ' beyond the ordinary course 
of nature.' The simple facts in the history of the first 
Methodists supplied the Deists with fresh arguments against 
the Christian apologists. Here were reports of miracles and 
actual faith in a supernatural working in the sphere of 
nature. Thomas Chubb used the case of the Methodists to 
illustrate the first propagation of Christianity. It was not 
necessary, he said, to suppose external miracles. The Spirit 

♦ This was written in 1744. 
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CONCLU- * working through the Scriptures, or what is judged to be so,* 
SION. jg sufficient for the propagation of Methodism. Why, tliea 
he asked, may not the letter of the Scriptures together witk 
' the operation of the Spirit upon the mind, or what was then 
judged to be so, have been sufficient for the introductioa and 
propagation of Christianity P ' ♦ 
The Method- The treatment which the Methodists met will ever be a le- 
Wah*^** ^® proach to the orthodox Christians of the eighteenth centaiy. 
The bishops, however, must have felt some real difficulties when 
such men as Bishop Butler and Bishop Berkeley could in- 
hibit Wesley from preaching in their dioceses. Seeker, too, 
who was Wesley's personal friend, and when Bishop of 
Oxford corresponded with him on the steps he was taking,t 
at last deplored in a ' Charge ' to his clergy the irregularities 
of the Methodists.^ But the difficulties of the bishops mainly 
arose from their maintaining a theory of the Church set 
aside at the Reformation, which they themselves only 
vaguely beUeved and which the Methodists practically re- 
futed. There was no liberty of prophesying, and most of 
the clergy acted on the belief that no man could do any good 
except according to the order of the Church. The two 
Wesleys waited on the pious William Law to ask his ad- 
vice. Still fiill of extravagant ideas of Church authoritr, 
Law intimated that any departure from the order of the 
Church would be like taking out a new commissioD to 
preach the Gospel and go forth in the spirit and power of an 
Apostle. If the Wesleys did this. Law warned them that 
their scheme would end in Bedlam. The bishop who treated 
the Methodists with most wisdom was the venerable Pri- 
mate Potter. ' These gentlemen,' he said, ' have been 

* *The Author's Farewell to his turbed the understandings of sone. 

Readers/ vol. ii. p. 46. impaired the circamstanccs of otbeis; 

t Seeker wrote many letters to prejudiced multitudes against thdr 

Wesley under the name of John Smith, proper ministers, and prevented their 

X * But I mean to speak of ) persons edification by them ; produced, fint, 

risen up in our own times, and pro<- disorders in our chuxt^hefl, then |iarti>l 

fessing the strictest piety, who vehe- or total separation from them ; ui 

mently charge us with departing from set up unauthorised teachers in their 

itio doctrines and slightmg the pro- assemblies. Where these irregularitief 

cepts of our Religion, but have, inaeed wiU end, Gk>d only knows ; but it 

themselves, advanced imjustifiable behoves us to be very caiefaU tkit 

notions as necessary truths ; giving they may make no pn^^i^ss throogk 

good people groundless fears, ana our fault.' — TAe Second Ck^rf/t it'*- 

bad ones groundless hopes ; dis- rered in Canterbury in l7oS. 
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irregular, but they have done good, and I pray God to bless CONCLU- 
them.'* '^i!^- 

The movement for the abolition of subscription to the Movement for 
Articles of Eeligion was one of the last efforts to secure subsSi^on. 
greater freedom in the Church, and to do something for the 
reconciliation of Nonconformists. Its most vigorous oppo- 
nents were the Methodists and the Evangelical clergy. Top- 
lady might fight with Wesley's followers over the meaning 
of the Articles, but all were resolved that there should be no 
repeal of subscription. The Nonconformists to be conciliated 
were the old Dissenters, the lineal descendants of the Puri- 
tans of the Commonwealth, and a great body of the clergy 
were quite willing for the change, though they refused to 
subscribe the Feathers Tavern petition. The movement 
was certain to fail. Justice has never been done to Arch- 
deacon Blackbume, whose intentions were of the purest 
kind, and whose love for the Church of England was equal to 
his zeal for its reformation. We ought to be done with the 
fallacy that a man is not sincerely attached to a church 
because he wishes some things in it to be changed. But the 
time was not a proper one for so great a movement as the 
abolition of subscription. The Church was too feeble, and 
the soundest policy both of statesmen and bishops was to let 
matters stand till a more convenient season. The abolition 
of subscription to articles was too great a change to be made 
at once, even supposing it possible for a church to exist with- 
out its teaching being defined. The argument which Arch- 
deacon Blackbume borrowed from the old Presbyterians, that 
the Bible might be substituted for the creeds, was founded 
on the old doctrine of the infallible inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. It assimied that there was a difference between the 

* The address which David Hartley as are otherwise. And if the Method- 
gave to hoth sides was worthy of a ists will hearken to one who means 
philosopher. 'There are/ he said, sincerely well to all parties, let me 
' great complaints made of the irre- entreat them to reverence their 
golarities of the Methodists, and, I superiors, to avoid spiritual selfish- 
believe, not without reason. The ness and zeal for particular phrases 
surest means to check these irre- and tenets, and not to sow divisions 
gularities is for the clergy to learn in parishes and families, but to be 
nrom the Methodists what is g^ood in peace-makers, as they hope to be 
them, to adopt their zeal and concern called the children of God. The 
for lost souls. This would soon unite whole world will never be converted 
all tiiat are truly good amongst the Me- but by those of a truly Catholic spirit.' 
thodists to the clergy, and disarm such — Obnervatiotis on Many vol. ii. p. 648. 
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GONCLU- langaage of the Bible, and that of other books. The words, 
®i2?* they said, being God's words, must be more definite than 
those of men. 
Theeiffh- ^^ ^"^ ^^^8^ been the fashion to decry the eighteentli 

teenth oen- century. We have certainly met a great deal that deserves 
*'*^' condemnation. The tone of the public mind was often 

friyolous and superficial. The common people were igno- 
rant and profane. The philosophy of the century was not 
deep, and religion was more defended than practised. But 
the eighteenth century was not entirely the reign of death. 
Our obligations to it are greater than we commonly suppose. 
It was the golden age of English practical common sense. To 
it we owe the cultivation of the spirit of inquiry and the 
exercise of the faculty of reasoning. It was something to 
have fanaticism and superstition chased out of the world. 
A wave of reaction indeed came with the extravagances of 
the fijrst Methodists ; but this was only in accordance with 
the known laws of progress. Most of the great religious 
institutions which now flourish in the fulness of their 
strength were begun in the eighteenth century. No era is 
perfect, but each has a place to fill in the historic devdopment 
of the education of the race. 
Retrospect of And this also will be found true of parties, if we take a 
l^^JJ^^^ final retrospect over the whole ground which we have tra- 
versed since the Keformation. In our complex religious 
history, we have inherited many things which we should 
either not have inherited or not have appreciated if they had 
not come to us through the fires of conflict and strife. To 
the old Erastian Beformers we owe that reverence for the 
State which is necessary to the well-being of a great nation. 
To them, too, we owe that devout impulse to follow reason, 
which in imion with veneration for the Scriptures is the first 
attribute of the English Church. To the Puritans we owe 
that deep religious earnestness which has made the spiritual 
world a real world, and has been the vital power of English 
Christianity. To them, too, we owe the quiet and rest of 
the English Sunday, which, but for their efforts, the Stuarts 
and the Stuart bishops would have made a day of feasts and 
sports. To the High Church party we owe many of the 
proprieties of outward worship, sometimes objectionable from 
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associations, but generally manifesting a reverence for tte CONCLU- 
service of God, and making the Divine Presence accessible to SION. 
the consciousness of souls whose vision is obscured by the veil 
of mortal flesh. And from the struggles of all these parties, Good resolti. 
for each has had its martyrs and sufferers, we have obtained 
religious freedom, learned mutual toleration, and by the 
price that others have paid we sit under our own vine and 
our own fig-tree. It is true we have been threatened with a 
revival of superstitions, which, it was hoped, we had been 
done with for ever. The doctrine of the magic of sacra- 
ments and some other doctrines tenable only by Roman 
Catholics, if tenable at all, have risen again. The Church of 
Bome, too, even though crowned with the absurdity of papal 
in&llibility, gets, as in the nature of things it must do, a 
temporary advantage from our diflerences. But we need not 
be alarmed at the presence of any opposing forces. A nation 
with a religious history such as that which we have traversed 
cannot ^^in come imder the power of superstition till its 
reason has been demented, and its glory has departed. 
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APPENDIX (A). 

In the previous volumes I have added in appendices notices of 
some writers that had heen omitted hy accident, or for whom I had 
not convenient places in the body of the work. The plan did not 
require that every writer or every theological work should be 
noticed, but for a secondary object I have wished to omit as few 
as possible. 

Daniel Brevint might have been noticed among the eminent 
Churchmen of the period of the Restoration. He was a native of 
the Isle of Jersey, and had studied at the French Protestant 
College of Saumur, according to the custom then prevailing with 
Church of England students who were natives of the Channel 
Islands. Brevint was incorporated at Oxford, and made a Fellow 
of Jesus College. He took the side of the Boyalists in the dif- 
ferences between the king and the people, and lost his fellowship. 
After ministering to a Protestant congregation in Normandy, he 
returned to England, and was made a Prebendary of Durham. His 
works are only remarkable for a decided opposition to the Church 
of Rome, and for some peculiar views on the Sacrament of the 
Supper, which seem to approach those of John Johnson and 
Thomas Brett. 

In 1707, William Wall, Vicar of Shoreham, in Kent, published 
his famous * History of Infant Baptism,* collecting all the passages 
for or against infant baptism in the writers of the first four 
centuries. The testimonies, he said, for its antiquity are so 
many, that scarcely a learned man could be named who held that it 
was not practised from the beginning. Walafridus Strabo, and 
Ludovicus Vives, who were quoted by Tombes, are not allowed to 
have been learned either in history or divinity. Among learned 
men who oppose infant baptism, few go farther than to maintain 
that though infant baptism was practised - from the beginning, 
it was not universal. Wall admits that there is no mention 
of infant baptism in the New Testament, but he finds also that 
there is no mention of the baptism of any adult children of 
believers. The cases of baptism mentioned are all those of con- 
verts from Judaism or Heathenism. It is then no marvel that 
those who are guided solely by the Scriptures might take either 
side. But it is, Wall says, a great wonder and a great shame, 
that those who profess to have studied the ancient records should 
have given such difiercut accounts. W^hen, he adds, a command is 
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given, and the method how it is to be performed is not given, we 
may safely conclude that there was in the minds of those who 
received the command no doubt as to its meaning. The Apostles 
when told to baptize Jews would follow the Jewish custom of 
baptism, which was to baptize proselytes and their children. That 
this was the custom of the Jews, we have ample evidence from 
many sources, and we find the same terms in use which are common 
in the writings of the early Fathers. The baptism of a proselyte 
was called his now birth or regeneration. So the first Christians 
said of one that was baptized, that he was * born of water,' 
sanctified or illuminated. The baptized were the clean, and the 
unbaptized the unclean. It is true that some of the passages 
which Wall quotes from the earliest writers are testimonies only 
by inference. The argument is, all children inherited original sin, 
and as baptism was reckoned necessary to salvation, we may 
fairly infer the baptism of children. The first quotation is from 
the Eoman Clement, who proves the doctrine of original sin by a 
wrong translation of a passage in Job. But Clement's error does 
not afiect his testimony, which is, that no one is free from pol- 
lution, though his life be but the length of one day. 

Several eminent writers, on Church subjects, of the last century 
have been scarcely noticed, if noticed at all. The works of such 
men as Bingham, Cave, and Grabe, come only incidentally within 
the scope of this work. Bingham's * Antiquities ' touch theological 
controversies at difierent points, but not with a controversial 
spirit. His theology is that of the old High Churchman who 
reverenced antiquity, but was not servilely bound by it. The 
fundamental articles of Christianity he found in the Apostles' 
Creed. The chief of these was the divinity of Christ. Heresies 
on this subject were the first heresies that disturbed the Church. 
The Athanasian bishops are commended for having consecrated 
opposition bishops in the time of the Arians. This is the grand 
fact in defence of Anglican ordination and separation from Rome. 
It shows that the Church depended on the true faith, and not, as 
the Eoman Catholics hold, the true faith on the Church. 

The works of Dr. William Cave are mostly connected with the 
study of the Fathers. His reverence for these ancient writers was 
almost a weakness. But like many great Patristic scholars, Dr. 
Cave was a decided Protestant. Dr. Grabe may also be classed 
with those who made antiquity their chief study. But we have 
also an interest in him as a writer against Whiston. An Arabic MS. 
in the Bodleian, Whiston supposed to be a treatise known as * The 
Doctrine of the Apostles.' He had looked through it with the 
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help of Professor Ockley, and promised a version of it along with 
his translation of the Apostolic Constitutions. Dr. Grabe wrote an 
essay to show that the Arabic MS. consisted of the first four books 
of the Constitutions with part of the sixth, but transposed with 
many alterations and interpolations, and, moreover, that it was not 
Arian. Dr. Grabe also wrote * Some Instances of the Defect and 
Omission, in Mr. Whiston*s Collections of Testimonies from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers against the true Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, and of misapplying and misinterpreting divers of them.' 
He was also very learned in liturgies, and wished the introduction 
of baptism by immersion, mixing water with the Communion wine, 
and some other peculiar ceremonies. 

Matthew Horbery might have been noticed for his excellent 
sermons. He also wrote against John Jackson in the Arian contro- 
versy. In this he is said to have been assisted by Dr. Waterland. 
Dr. John Rogers ought to have been noticed in the account of 
the Bangorian controversy. He was one of the first who came 
forward to defend the authority of the clergy in their government 
of the visible Church. He was answered by Sykes, and wrote in 
defence, * A Review of the Discourse of the Visible and Invisible 
Church.* He also wrote against Collins on prophecy ; and against 
Dr. Chandler on the civil establishment of religion. 

Thomas Pyle was the author of some tracts in the Bangorian 
controversy in defence of Hoadly. He was an eminent man, and 
of a liberal spirit in theology. His chief works are paraphrases 
on the Scriptures. 

Thomas Stackhouse is still known for his history of the BiUe, 
but a far more valuable wovii is his account of the ' Miseries and 
great Hardships of the Inferior Clergy in and about London.* The 
most unfortunate curate of the present day, who happens to have 
read this treatise, will find his heart glowing with thankfulness that 
the lines have fallen to him in pleasant places. When John Robin- 
son was enjoying the dignities and emoluments of the Diocese of 
London, the * inferior * clergy were * objects of extreme wretched- 
ness.* They lived in garrets, and it is intimated that they ap- 
peared in the streets with tattered cassocks ; while Hooker and 
Stillingfieet, the substance of their library were ofteA sent to the 
sign of the three balls. All presents, even a scarf or a pair of 
gloves, had to be given up to the rector, who was generally a 
pluralist, and spent his time hunting for more preferment. The 
common fee for a sermon was a shilling and a dinner, for reading 
prayers twopence and a cup of coffee. A curate*s salary by law 
was not less than £20 a year, and not more than Jg50, bat it was 
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generally nearer the former than the latter. The incumhents 
avoided having licensed curates, and the hishop was always too 
busy to have time to know anything of what was doing among 
the * inferior' clergy. Their salaries were * less than the sextons*, 
and not so punctually paid.' The rectors made 'jests upon their 
poverty,* and were * merry at their misfortunes, turning them among 
the herd of their servants into the kitchen till dinner comes in, 
and then showing them what a mighty favour it is that they are 
permitted to sit down at the lower end of the table among their 
betters.* When the poor curate had laid out his £20 per annum 
in board, lodging, books, and charity, should he happen to meet a 
brother curate in Cheapside, he had scarcely a coin left to treat 
him to a little of something * for his stomach's sake.* 

' The Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion,* 
by Robert Jenkin, is a good book, though it contains nothing which 
we have not met in other writers on the same subject. The 
general histories and doctrines in the Scriptures are shown to be 
reasonable. Jenkin also wrote a * Confutation of the Pretences 
against Natural and Revealed Religion.* He was a Nonjuror, and 
about as rational as any of that race. 

William Lowth, father of the celebrated Bishop Lowth, published, 
in 1693, a work of some interest, called * A Vindication of the 
Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Old and New Testament.* 
This was an answer to * Five Letters on Inspiration,* translated 
from the French, and ascribed to Le Clerc, though published with- 
out his name. This William Lowth seems to have been a very 
learned man. He furnished notes to Dr. Potter for his edition of 
' Clemens Alexandrinus,* and Bishop Chandler consulted him 
continually when writing his answers to Collins. 

Dr. Patrick Delany, Dean of Down, was also a writer on 
evidences. Delany was a friend of Swift's. His book is called 
• Revelation examined with Candour.' Every interposition of the 
Deity is called a revelation. The argument is that the things 
revealed in the Scriptures could only have been known by divine 
revelation. Such, for instance, was Adam's knowledge of the 
brute creation, and the law of marriage. The flood is proved by 
marl deposits, and coins with ships on them. 

Philip Skelton, author of ' Deism Revealed,* was a pupil of 
Delany's. Skelton's book contains all the arguments against the 
Deists. It is clearly written, and is as interesting as might be 
expected from a long dialogue, where the speakers who represent 
the author's views are made to have the best of the argument. 
The book also suflers from the prevailing tone of ridicule and con- 
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tempt, with which the Christian apologists treated the Deists, and 
it is not free from levity and affected wit. 

* The Centaur, not Faholoas,* hy Dr. Edward Yonng the poet, 
was meant chiefly as a warning against the life of pleasure then 

* in vogue.' It followed, however, the popular argument of that 
day, that infidelity and immorality mutually generate each other. 
It was published in 1755, just after the publication of the worb 
of Bolingbroke, to which it has several references. Immorality and 
infidelity were described as two national distempers, one of whieh 
seizes the body, and the other the mind ; two fiery darts, whieh 
were not only poisoned but barbed arrows in the British heart. The 
two tables of the law are broken in another sense than they were 
by Moses, and men worship as their golden calf the sufiiciency of 
reason. Dr. Young says that faith is necessary on its own ac- 
count. The greatest sacrifice we can offer is * a submission of oar 
understandings, an oblation of our idolised reason to God.' Faith 
is necessary to salvation ; without it, ' a virtuous life is as an 
angel of light, supported by a cloven foot.'* This faith is ex- 
plained as faith in the most abstruse articles of our religion, whieh 
is an honour due to divine testimony. The more incredible the 
matter we believe, the more respect we show to the author.! A 
mystery explained is a mystery destroyed. The prevalence of 
unbelief and immorality was so fearful, that almost ' every cottage 
can afford us one that has corrupted, and every palace one that 
has renounced, the faith.' I 

* The Light of Nature displayed,' by Abraham Tucker, is an 
extensive work in seven volumes. It treats diffusively of all sab* 
jects connected with religion and morals. Paley acknowledges 
his obligations to it. But the work really contains little that is 
original. 

The unfortunate Dr. William Dodd was a voluminous author, 
and wrote many things of great value, especially sermons and 
poems, with a large commentary on the Scriptures. Dodd was 
originally a Hutchinsonian, and one of the set to which Biahop 
Home and Jones of Nayland belonged. It was to his interest to 
forsake this party and take to the Evangelicals, who were then 
rising in public favour, 

Martin Madan, one of the first of the Evangelical clergy, wrote 
a remarkable book in defence of polygamy, which caused some 
controversy on its first publication. It was called * Thelyphthora, or 
a Treatise on Female Ruin.' The author's object was to prevent 

* the alarming increase of female prostitution.' The argument was 

* P. 18. t P. 24. : P. 27. 
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derived from the Old Testament, from such passages, for instance, 
as Deuteronomy xxii. 28-9, where, after paying fifty shekels, 
the man was not to put away the damsel all her days. The pros- 
titute, on the other hand, was to be stoned to death. The repro- 
bation of polygamy by Christianity, Madan ascribed to the dis- 
paragement of marriage by the early Christians. The Gnostics 
said it was of the devil. 

The account of 'Mr. Locke's Religion,' mentioned vol. ii. p. 
190, was written by John Milner, Vicar of Leeds, afterwards a 
Nonjuror. 

Archdeacon Randolph, who has been mentioned in the contro- 
versy on subscription to Articles, also wrote a tract in answer to 

* Christianity not founded on Argument,' and an answer to Bishop 
Clayton's ' Essay on Spirit.' 

John Rotherham, who appeared in the same controversy, wrote 
an apology for the ' Athanasian Creed.' He addressed his argu- 
ments only to those who objected to the phraseology of the creed, 
not to the doctrine. He denied that the anathemas extended to 
those who could not receive the metaphysical explanations of the 
Trinity. He also excluded those who had no opportunities of 
knowing the truth taught in the cteed. The declaration of con- 
demnation was but another form of Christ's words, * He that 
believe th not shall be damned.' It embraced only such as were 
unbelievers from the perverseness of their wills and the prevalence 
of a bad heart. The Trinity is a part of the Catholic faith, but it 
is not contended that every argument in this creed is also a part of 
the Catholic faith. Nor can this be said of any particular explanation 
of the Trinity; so that the creed really declares nothing more 
than that, in order to be saved, we must hold the common faith of 
Christians. 

A controversy concerning conformity was carried on with some 
spirit in the later part of the eighteenth century between John White, 
a clergyman, and Micaiah Towgood, one of the Presbyterian Arians. 
White's arguments were the old ones of submitting to indifferent 
ceremonies for the sake of order, and out of respect for govern- 
ment and governors. Towgood's answers were equally old. He 
would be glad, he said, to take the benefits of the Establishment if 
he could do it with a good conscience. He objects to the article 
which ascribes to the Church authority in matters of faith as well 
as ceremonies, especially as the Church of England is not under 
the hierarchy but under the civil ruler. 

Humphrey Prideaux, the author of a still standard book on the 

* Connection of the History of the Old and New Testaments,' has 
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also been nnnoticed. This was his chief work. He was a decided 
Protestant and a judicious Churchman ; but his studies lay more 
in sacred literature than in theological controversy. 

The ' Discourses ' of Dr. John Abemethy, an Irish Presbjrterian 
and probably an Arian, are excellent. They were much admired 
by Archbishop Herring. 

Thomas Bott, originally a Presbyterian preacher, had some repu- 
tation as a controversialist in the last century. He was a Latitndi- 
narian in theology, but wrote against Middleton and Warburton. 
He also wrote * Remarks on the Sixth Chapter of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy.* 

Thomas Broughton, Rector of Stibbington, in Huntingdonshire, 
was a considerable writer on theological subjects, but without any 
remarkable views. He was employed on the ' Great Historical 
Dictionary,' and wrote a large ' Dictionary of all Religions.' His 
most important controversial work was an answer to Tindal, called 
* Christianity distinct from the Religion of Nature.* 

Anthony EUys, Bishop of St. David's, and afterwards of Glou- 
cester, vnrote * Remarks on Hume's Essay on Miracles.' This 
treatise might have been noticed under Hume. 

Dr. Richard Fiddes's * Body of Divinity,' in two folio volumes, 
published in 1720, contains elaborate discussions on some questions 
in theology. 

John Evelyn's ' History of Religion ' belongs to the seventeenth 
century, though it was not published until 1850. It consists of 
two parts : the first dealing chiefly with natural religion ; and the 
second with Christianity, its history and its doctrines. The 
arguments are of the ordinary and most orthodox kind. The 
chapter which concerns the Church of England is the only one 
which has a special interest. Evel}^! was confessedly a strong 
Churchman, and had a thorough hatred of the Puritans. His 
editor, who was evidently a modem * Anglo-Catholic,' calls this 
chapter an impartial interpretation of the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church of England, conveyed in a manner which shows he 
was not propounding new views, but merely stating them as 
understood by her members in his time. In Evel3m's time the 
Articles of Religion were understood by the members of the Church 
of England in very different ways ; but most sensible people in 
the present day would be satisfied with Evelyn's interpretation. 
The Catholic Church is described as consisting of ' all who profess 
to believe in Jesus Christ to be the true Messiah and Redeemer of 
the world, albeit this body be divided into never so many sects ; 
but among which there are remaining a considerable part of true 
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«nd fjEiithfal persons, professing in general the same faith, and 
participating of the same sacraments under the ministry of 
lawful pastors with that body of believers/ It is possible to 
interpret the last part of this passage as contradicting the first. 
* Lawful ' ministers may be made to mean only ministers ordained 
by bishops. The rest of the context, however, shows clearly that 
Evelyn really included in the Catholic Church all who professed 
and called themselves Christians. The true Church, however, 
was the invisible, consisting only of those who really had faith 
and godliness. The holy Catholic Church is now more an object 
of faith than of sight. If it were entirely visible it would be 
improper to say •! believe in the Holy Catholic Church;' for 
what a man sees he has ceased to believe; to hold the right 
faith is to be of the true Church. There will always be men 
holding the right faith ; and, therefore, there will always be a true 
Church more or less visible. In the Middle Ages the true Church 
was found among the disciples of Berengarius, the Albigenses, 
the Yaudois, the poor men of Lyons, the Taborists of Bohemia, 
and others, down to Luther. Evelyn explains the Articles in 
their proper Protestant sense, which he calls also Catholic, on 
the ground that the right faith makes a man a Catholic, to 
whatever sect he belongs. Predestination is taken in a mild 
sense as inseparable from foreknowledge. It is first said that 
God foresaw all who would take hold of grace, and He pre- 
destinated them ; but this is Arminianism. It is said immediately 
after that what God foreknew He must at the same time have 
predestinated ; which is Calvinism. It is, however, added, that none 
are totally reprobated, but have sufficient means afforded them 
for salvation ; which is Baxterianism. 

Another layman who wrote a great deal on ecclesiastical and 
theological subjects was Sir Peter, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
King. He belonged originally to the Presbyterians, but afterwards 
conformed to the Established Church. Lord King was amopg 
Whiston*s early friends, and, like him, was a devoted student of 
Christian antiquity. His book on the ' Primitive Church * has 
some historical interest. To it Wesley ascribed his conversion 
from High Churchism to the theory of the Church which regards 
bishops and presbyters as of the same order. The Church is 
defined by Lord King as Catholic or universal : that is, including 
all Christians. A particular Church is the company of believers 
in one place. Sometimes the building is called the Church. The 
only case of the churches of a country or province being called the 
Church is in C}'prian, where he speaks of ' the Church in Africa 
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and Numidia.' A very frequent use of the word Church in the 
Fathers is in the sense of the invisible Church, which embraces 
only those who are Christians in reality. It is this Church which 
is the spouse of Christ. The word is also used to signify the true 
faith and doctrine. Some Fathers speak of many bishops in one 
Church ; and others as distinctly declare that there was but one 
bishop to one church. The latter is probably the more correct. 
Every congregation had its own bishop or pastor. Hence we 
read of the bishop of the parish of Ephesus, of Alexandria, of 
Corinth, and so on. All the people of a diocese met every Sunday 
for worship in one congregation. They had but one altar, and 
from it all the people received the sacrament at the hands of the 
bishop. In the diocese of Smyrna the bishop alone baptized or 
administered the Eucharist ; and wherever he was his whole flock 
followed him. For three hundred years after Christ, the dioceses 
of Antioch, Carthage, and Rome had but single Churches or 
congregations. The evidence which Lord King adduces for this 
is certainly strong ; but the thing itself is perfectly incredible. 
The diocese of Alexandria had divided itself into several congre- 
gations in the third century ; yet even in the fourth it is evident 
from the writings of St. Athanasius that the Christians could all 
meet in one place. A presbyter was described as a person in 
holy orders, with the inherent right to perform the whole office of 
a bishop, but without a fixed parish, and so requiring, for the 
exercise of his functions, the consent of a bishop with a parish. 

Thomas Rymer, Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, wrote * A 
General Representation of Revealed Religion,' in which he 
answered many objections to Christianity, and made a defence 
and exposition of its doctrines. This work is orthodox, credit- 
ably written, and not without originality. It was dedicated to 
the bishop, who was informed that the dedication was to be no 
' fulsome panegyric ; * yet, added the chaplain, ' I do not presume 
to. imagine that any one vnll look into this book, to whom your 
lordship is a stranger ; nor can I entertain a thought of its 
outliving your lordship's memory.* The bishop's name was 
Green. 

Thomas Bradbur}', who has been mentioned as one of the 
leading orthodox Nonconformists in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, is said to have been an eccentric preacher. His sermons 
show a great deal of common sense. In one of them he gives the 
clergy a receipt for making a 80th of January sermon. ' Take,* 
ho says, * a few rattling words, such as schismatics, atheists, rebels, 
traitors, miscreants, monsters, enthusiasts, hypocrites. Lord's 
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anointed, sacred majesty, God*s vicegerent, impious, blasphemous, 
damnation. Stir them together in a warm head ; and, after a 
little shaking, bring them out, scum and all ; distribute them with 
several periods, and your work is half-done.* 

Some more notice might have been taken of Bishop Clayton's 
works. Besides his * Essay on Spirit,* he wrote a vindication of 
the Old and New Testament histories in answer to Lord Boling- 
broke. Bishop Clayton admitted the truth of Bolingbroke's 
distinction between the inspiration of prophecies, doctrines, &c.« 
and the inspiration of histories. Bolingbroke made the distinction, 
but he did not hold it sincerely. It was only an artifice to allow 
him to disparage the Scriptures without seeming to deny revela- 
tion. Bishop Clayton said this distinction was necessary to answer 
the objections made by the Deists. The inspired writers are not 
and do not profess to be infallible in everything. The histories 
in the Bible are, however, as authentic as any other histories, 
and this is sufficient for the defence of revelation. 

Jeremiah Seed has only been mentioned in a note. His 
sermons and lectures have great merits, and are written in a clear 
and lively style. Seed was curate to Dr. Waterland at Twicken- 
ham for the greater part of his life, and wrote on the same 
subjects. He had not Waterland*s learning, but he had more 
originality. The sermons at Lady Moyer*s Lectures are mostly 
occupied with the evidences of Christianity. He first treats of 
the argument from miracles, which are shown to be decisive 
proofs of divine power. That they are not the work of evil 
spirits is concluded from the premise that God would not suffer 
men to be deceived. Besides the miracles of power wrought in 
evidence of revelation, there were also miracles of knowledge, that 
is, prophecies. The conversion of the old world from paganism 
to Christianity is supposed to have been impossible without 
miracles. The multitudes put to death in Nero's reign had 
conversed with the apostles, and must have known whether or not 
they \vrought miracles. * We have not,' Seed says, * a scientifical 
infallible certainty of the truth of Cbristiainity, but we have an 
infallible certainty that we ought to be determined by such 
evidences as Christianity is surrounded with. Because either we 
must act upon such evidence in the daily course of life, or 
remain in a state of utter inaction.' In the third sermon he applies 
Butler's argument from our incompetency to judge how, and with 
what degree of clearness, God should make a revelation. But one 
plain argument that Ho has done it should outweigh a thousand 
plausible objections. The rest of the sermons are on the corrup- 
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tion of human nature, redemption, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In Seed's * Posthumous Works * there is a sermon of 
considerable originality, called ' The Christian Life a Progressive 
State.' There is also a series of * Letters' on the doctrines of 
Christianity, satisfaction for sin, with some occasional discussions 
on God's infinity, eternity, and prescience, in which Dr. Clarke 
and all a priori reasoners are duly refuted. 

Thomas Belsham, the successor of Theophilus Lindsey in Essex 
Street Chapel, wrote an answer to Wilberforce's ' Practical Yiew 
of Christianity.' He undertook to point out the inconsistency of 
Wilberforce's 'Extravagant opinions, with sound reason, with 
genuine Christianity, and good morals.' Wilberforce did not 
lay down any definite doctrine concerning the mode of Christ's 
satisfiEiction ; but Belsham infers that it must be the theory which 
represents redemption coming through satisfaction or reparation 
being made to God, and not arising from a pure, disinterested 
benevolence. Belsham summed up the essential doctrines of 
Christianity as those which inculcated love to God and man, 
setting aside Wilberforce's peculiar doctrines of the Gospel as 
not being doctrines of the Gospel. It is denied that man is 
wholly corrupt by nature. It is admitted that there is great 
wickedness in the world ; but we hear more of the vices of men 
than of their virtues, because virtue is the ordinary state of things, 
and no notice is taken of it. Vice is a deviation from the accus- 
tomed order, and therefore it is remarked and recorded. Where 
St. Paul says that *we were by nature children of wrath,' he 
is speaking of the Gentile converts, who, before their conversion, 
were slaves to idolatry and vice. According to Wilberforce, men 
are accepted of God, because they believe certain doctrines. 
According to Belsham, men are acceptable to God because of 
the purity and uprightness of their lives. To Wilberforce's 
lament that orthodox Christians themselves forgot the * peculiar 
doctrines ' of their religion, Belsham answers that the reason was 
not, as commonly said, a reaction against Puritanism, but that men 
of understanding beginning to suspect the truth of the doctrines, 
and not thinking it prudent, or even decent, to preach against the 
tenets of a Church of which they were members, and from which 
they derived subsistence, regarded it as the best and safest course 
to be silent upon these topics, and to confine themselves wholly 
to practical subjects.' Ample justice is done to the excellent spirit 
of Wilberforce's * Practical View ; ' but Belsham, as a Unitarian, 
had to protest against the importance ascribed to the doctrinal 
system of orthodox Christianity. 
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John Potter 1737 
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John Randolph 1799 
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Samuel Bradford 1723 
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Richard Willis 1722 
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Thuiiias ShoHock .... 1734 
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Phute Unrrirpton , . . . 1782 

John Douglaa 1791 
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Richard Willis 
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Browalow North . 
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Jami» Johnson .... 
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Richard Uurd 
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Chester. 



Samuel Peploe 
Edmund Keeno 
William Markham 
Beilby Porteus 
William Cleaver 



Durham. 



William Talbot . 
Edward Chandler 



1725 
1752 
1771 
1777 
1787 



1722 
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Joseph Butler 1750 

Richard Trevor 1752 

JohnEgerton 1771 

Thomas Thurlow .... 1787 

Shute Barrington . . . . 1791 

SoDOR AND Man. 

Mark Hiddersley 1 755 

Richard Richmond .... 1773 

George Mason 1786 

Claudius Crigan 1784 



Errata in Vol. IT. The last throe names under liandaff should be 
under Oxford: and the last three under Oxford should have been under 
Worcester. 
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COKRIGENDA. 

A FEW mistakes have been discovered, some of which are due to 
the author, and some to the printer. In Vol. I., p. 61, it is said 
that the mastership of the Temple was in the gift of Archbishop 
Whitgift. It appears from Isaac Walton that it was in the gift of 
the benchers, and that Hooker was recommended to it by Arch- 
bishop Sandys. On p. 256, John Howe is called an Independent. 
He is generally described as a Presbyterian, but as he did not 
believe in the divine authority of any ecclesiastical polity, the dif- 
ference is not important. In Vol. II., p. 886, it is said that 
Bishop Chandler explained the Hebrew of the words translated 
' Desire of nations,* making desire plural. A writer in the t^coUman 
pointed out that in this case the bishop must have mistaken the 
construct-state of a Hebrew noun for the plural. It appears that 
in recopying I have ascribed to the bishop a criticism which he did 
not make. As the verb is plural it is supposed by some grammarians 
that the vau has been dropped by a transcriber, and so the plural 
became a genitive singular. On p. 895, it is said that the subject 
of Archdeacon Gurdon's Boyle Lectures was prophecy. The Lectures 
treat of prophecy, but the proper subject is described in Vol. HI., 
p. 120. In Vol. I., p. 807, it is said that we only know Bishop Pear- 
son's theology from his Exposition of the Creed. I was not then 
aware that his minor works had been published. In some of the early 
parts I find that there is a real ground for a complaint which has 
been several times made, that the reader cannot always tell whether 
I am giving my own opinions or only analyzing the views of others. 
The most noticeable case of this kind is on p. 851, where the 
illustrations are my own, and not Shaftesbury's, as might be in- 
ferred. The mistakes due to the printer are. Vol. I., p. 88, L 5, 
Elijah instead of Elisha ; p. 126, 1. 12 from the bottom, pertton 
instead of prison ; p. 204, 1. 18 from the bottom, ministers instead 
of members ; p. 285, Roman instead of German ; Vol. II., p. 196, 
Arthur Bury was Master of Exeter College, not of Lincoln ; p. 834, 
1. 8, conchmve evidence should be conclusion ; pp. 880 and 881, 
Phileutheriis should be Phileleuthems, and on p. 417, Ciwi should 
be Qu8B. In Vol. III., p. 124 (w), dele Williamson ; p. 180, the 
motto from Quintilian is not in Butler ; I was misled by the edition 
which I had before me when I was writing. 
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Abbadie, iii. 292. 

Abbot (Archbishop), recommends a Py- 

ramis instead of the cross at Cheapside, 

i. 128 ; on the Church, 129, 130 ; his 

Historical Narration, ib. n. ; refuses to 

read the * Book of Sports,* 131, n., 166, 

232 ; ii 26, 50, 149, n. 
Abbot (Bishop), a pillar of Calvinism and 

Protestantism, i 466. 
Abelard, * infant baptism not approved 

by, i. 233, «. 
Abemethy (Dr. John), iii. 408. 
Abney (Sir Thomas), Lord Mayor, ii. 

315. 
Abravenel, on miracles of Messias, iL 

118. 
Acosta (Uriel), on natural religion, ii. 

443. 
Adams (William) on miracles, iii. 211. 
Addicombe (John), Doctor of MediciDe, on 

Free Thinkers, ii. 382. 
Addison (Joseph), on the evidences of 

Christianity, iii. 95 ; his comedy of 'The 

Drummer,* 390. 
Adrian (Bishop of Corinth), accused of 

refusing to baptize infants, i. 233, n, 
Adrian (Emperor), may have cured the 

blind, ii. 119. 
iEUian says the existence of God was not 

much believed by philosophers, i. 422. 
Aerius denied the necessity of prayer for 

the dead, i. 336. 
Agbarus (King of Edessa), his letter to 

Jesus, i. 406. 
Aiken (Dr.), iii. 246. 
Ains worth (Henry), on church government, 

i. 216, 466. 
Albigenses, i. 180, 229. 
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Alcibiades, iii. 215, 268. 
Alciphron, iii. 143. 

Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, ii. 283, 
left Royal Commission, 284. 



n. 



Alexander (Emperor), i. 122, 412 ; ii 62. 

Alexander II. (of Scotland), fishing for- 
bidden on Sunday in his time, L 142. 

Alexandrinua (Clemens), i. 16, 225; on 
the baptism of adult converts, 228 ; says 
there was a bishop in every city, 316 ; 
calls bishops preebjrters, 319 ; speaks of 
a secret tradition that Christ preached 
only one year, 339; on the use of 
images, 402 ; calls the human intellect 
the image of the Logos, 416 ; says that 
philosophy was blessed to the saving of 
many souls, 460 ; on original sin, ii. 
165, 169, 199, 242, 255, 411 ; quotes the 
Shepherd of Hennas as Scripture, iii. 
18, 262. 

Alford (Dr.), Dean of Canterbury, iii. 
(pref.) vi., 221, n. 

Alfred (King), i. 332. 

Alphonso X. (King of Spain), iii. 119. 

Alsop (Vincent), against Stillingfleet on 
the Mischief of Separation, ii. 18; on 
the Mischief of Impositions, 22, n, 

Alston (Archdeacon), ii. 283, m. 

Altham (Dr.), vindicates the Church of 
England from charge of schism, iL 31. 

Alvey (John), Master of the Temple, i. 
61. 

Ambrose (St.), on the real presence, i. 
20, 45 ; on the eldership, 53 ; refuses to 
refer a Church matter to the Emperor, 
57, 110, 117i 130; calls bishops chiefs 
of the priests, 179, 180; on elders, ib. ; 
says that rectors were ordained in every 
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city, 183, 186, 222, 371, 466 ; on mira- 
cles, ii 407, 408, 409, 413, 421 ; on the 
martyrs, iiL 65. 

Ambroeians, i. 117. 

Amelins, iii. 249. 

Ames (William), his controTersy with 
Morton, L 297 ; against the ceremonies 
of the Church, 466 ; on ceremonies, ii. 
26. 

Ameth (Ben Ameth), Ambassador of the 
Emperor of Morocco, ii. 232. 

Anazagoras, i. 113, n. ; iii. 185. 

Anaxarchns, i. 412. 

Andrewes (Bishop), i. 108, ». ; a translator 
of the Bible, 113, n. ; his sermons, 124 ; 
his theology thoroughly Protestant, 125 ; 
his private chapel, ib. »., 126, 156; 
against transubstantiation, 163, 164, 
169 ; on the real presence, 173 ; a curi- 
ous explanation of the real presence, 
803, 466, 467; a facetious remark, ii. 
45, If. ; objected to foreign orders, 284; 
iii 369, 376. 

Andromeda, i. 400. 

Anicetus (Bishop of Rome), L 189. 

Anne (Queen), iii. 142, 148, 221. 

Annet (Peter), against Sherlock, on the 
Besurrection of Jesus, iii. 166. 

Anselm (St.), his appeal to Rome, i. 
332. 

Anthony, i. 343 ; iii. 250. 

Antinomians, i. 230; controversy with, 
247, 249, 252, 253 ; ii 313, 314, 325 ; iii. 
248. 

Antiochus, L 228, 275. 

Anti-Scripturalists, i. 271. 

Antoninus, i. 460 ; quoted by Dr. Whitby, 
ii. 165, 290 ; iii. 280. 

Apollo, Pelasgi gave tithes to, i. 144, 
458. 

Apollonius (Tyana)us), his miracles ex- 
plained by the supposed agency of the 
devil, i. 421 ; said to have worked 
mirades, ii. 119, 226, 405, 411. 

Aquila (the Ebionite), iii. 263. 

Aquinas (Thomas), on the real presence, 
i. 32, »., 157 ; Eucharist called com- 
memorative by, 166; on the Sabbath, 
133 ; on the Athanasian Croed, 337 ; 
on natural law, ii. 335 ; on the etomity 
of God, iii. 110. 

Archelaus, on justice, i. 411. 



Archimedes, i. 417, 449. 

Arian Controversy, iii. 15-29. 

Arians, i. 44, 54, 86, 339 ; iiL 117, 22^7, 
242, 246, 318. 

Aristides, on the use of the word Indiop, 
i. 318. 

Aristippus,L 411. 

Aristophanes, ii 361. 

Aristotle, i 97, 113, n, ; God works in the 
world only by second causes, 241 ; mjs 
justice is not by nature, bat by law, 411 ; 
on God and the world, 417, 423; on 
natural hiw, li 151, 165, 171 ; his antho- 
rity in the Middle Ages, 173, 199; on 
revenge of injuries, 200, 264 ; on the 
soul's origin, 321 ; on raillery, 360; 
iu. 109, 116, 185, 268. 

Arius, i 86, 227, 339, 373 ; ii 32, S5 ; 
banished by the Council ol Nice, 198, 
199 ; Athanasian texts foixneriy Azias, 
iii 18, 227-31, 260, 305, 307. 

Arminians, i 33, n., 116, 128 ; detennined 
that a man may fall from a stste of 
grace totally and finally, 14fi, 149, i^ 
154 If., 230, 328, 329, 355, 357, 370, 410 
M., 456 ; ii 201 ; iii 248, 251, 361. 

Arminius, i 120 ; his doctrines begin to 
find favour with the clergy, 146, 147, 
150, 151, 168 ; Milton emlmced ^ 
tenets of, 192, 260, 263 ; against Pexims 
on predestination, 466 ; iii 320. 

Amobius, i. 159 ; challenges the FkgiBS 
to do mirades, ii 163; original sin, 165; 
discourse of things above reason, 183: 
on Cicero, 251; on Pagan sacrificei»iu. 
50; on the Christian's power over derik, 
67. 

Arrian, i 460. 

Arrowsmith (John), i. 205, m. 

Artaxerxes, i 84. 

Ashe (Simeon), i 205, u. 

Athanasius (St.), mAin fj^ing the dirinitj of 
Christ, i. 115; Church, Arian, in kiftiiMi 
i. 30, 225, 227 ; on infant baptism, 320, 
321 ; his Creed, 337, 375 ; sole reprao- 
tative of the Church in the time of 
Arius, ii., 35 ; was subject to Oonstan* 
tins, 51 ; commends the work of Oilan* 
tanus against Constantius, 56 ; co tk 
Incarnation, 198, 199 ; condemned as > 
heretic by three hundred bishops, 202; 
says that the Father is the only ix^ 
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God, ill. 22 ; Christ the Word, 23 ; intro- 
duced monasteries into Italy, 64, 262, 
324, 351. 
Athenagoras, iii. 262. 
Atterbury (Bishop), his aooonnt of Hobbes's 
timidity, i. 397, n, ; his sermons, ii. 443 ; 
on the rights of Convocation, iii. 6, 7, 8, 
71, 77 ; on the disadvantage ol virtue, 
78, 79. 
Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury^. 332. 
Augustine (St), I 3, 14, 16, 17; on the 
Eucharist, 20, 21, 28 n., 34, 157 ; his 
definition of the Catholic Church, 36, 44, 
45, 57 ; on rational principles, 61 ; advo- 
cates compulsion in religion, 84, 94 ; on 
the Donatists, 113, 1 14 ; on the universa- 
lity of the Church, 1 16 ; on the Sabbath, 
134, 135, 138 ; a Sublapearian, 153 ; on 
Sacramental justification, 154, 159, 164; 
on sacrifice, 165, 171 ; on biiJiops, 178; 
on ordination by Presbyters, 183, 185, 
186 ; on infant baptism, 220, 224, 225, 
227, 233, n. ; on sponsors in baptism, 
292, 293, 325, 330, 339 ; on the interpre- 
tation ol Scripture, 338, 339; on the 
Filioque, ib., 340, 341, 346, 348, 369; on 
heresy, 372, 402, 407, 424, 432 ; appeals 
to Scripture and reason, ii. 12; on the 
Catholic Church, 36 ; on antiquity, 87 ; 
on the Fhitonists, 199, 288; on the 
miracles of Jesus, 405, 406, 407, 408, 410, 
413, 417 ; De Antichristo, 418 ; on visi- 
ble mirades, 419, 420, 421, 427, 434 ; on 
catalogues of Scripture, iii 18; on 
monasteries, 64, 66, 73, 187, 190, 240, 
262, 297. 
Augustus (Emperor), L 366 ; ii 383, 384 ; 

gave Cadara to Herod, 427. 
Aurelius (Marcus), i. 183, 407; on the 
identity of the human and divine, ii 439. 
Ausonius, i 447* n, 
Averroes, i 430. 

Aylmer (Bishop), i 73 ; his character, 74 ; 
cuts down the elms at Fulham Palace, 
ib., n. ; his * Harbosowe,' 75 ; his tem- 
per, ib. ft. ; advocates church property 
being applied to civil uses, 76, 78, n., 
85, 87, n, 
Ayscough (Dr. Francis), iii. 247. 

Babington (Bishop), i 69, 108, n. ; on the 
Prayer Book, 110 ; his works, 112. 



BabyluB (the martyr), ii. 48. 
Bacon (Lord), blames the Puritans, i. 94, 
and the bishops, 95; his theological 
writings, 96, 97 ; on faith and reason, 
98, 99; his method of induction not 
applicable to religion, ii 173, 174, 181, 
238 ; iu. 180, ib., m., 182, 185, 335, 342. 
Badcock (Samuel), iii. 340, m. 
Bagot (Bishop), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 

337-8, 349. 
Baillie (Robert), on the Erastianism of the 

Long Parliament, i 323. 
Balcanqual (Walter), i. 147, n, 
Balguy (John), his letter to a Deist, ii 
362, 363, 364; against Tindal, 454; 
defends Samuel Clarke, 455, 456; see 
Bangorian Controversy and Silvius, iii. 
87 ; on divine rectitude, 88, 89, 361, 391. 
Balguy (Thomas), iii. 349. 
Balsamon, on in&nt baptism, i 225, 228, 

229. 
Bancroft (Archbishop), i 74, n, ; his theo- 
logy, 86, 87 ; his theory of bishops, 88, 
102, 107, 109; on the importance of 
baptism, 110; against Schismatics, 111, 
M., 112, 113, n., 118, 120, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 150, 156, 168; provided for ministers 
whom he deprived, ii. 25 ; iii 369. 
Bandinel (Dr. James), Bampton Lecturer, 

iii. 338. 
Bangorian, Controversy, iii. 404. S*^ 

Hoadly. 
Baptist (John), principles of the ' Liberty 

of Prophesying ' advocated by, i 353. 
Baptists, i 217 ; a thorn to the Presby- 
terians, 222 ; their heresies, 230 ; tole- 
rated under Cromwell, 234, 238, 247, 260, 
264, 320, 321. 
Barbauld (Mrs.), iii. 269. 
Barbeyrac, iii. 278. 

Barday (Robert), ii 288; his Apology, 
295, 296, 11.; on universal revelation, 
297 ; on infallibility, 298; on death in 
Adam, 299; includes in the Church 
both Christians and Pagans, 300, 301,302. 
Barlow (William, Bishop of Chichester), i. 
40; the oldest Protestant bishop, 42; 
says consecration is not necessary to 
make a bishop, 43, n., 80, n., 202. . 
Barlow (William, Bishop of Lincoln), i 

108, 113,11., 127, 131. 
Barlowe (Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln), i 
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467 ; ii. 24, 99, n. ; oppoeed to the Royal 
Society, 179, n, ; read lectures against 
Bull's * Harmonia Apostolica,' 267. 

Barnabas (St.), his epistles, iiL 117, 351. 

Barnes (Robert), on justification by faith, 
i. 2, 3, 6, 6, 101. 

Barnstable (Archdeacon of), iii. 227. 

Baro (Peter), against Calvinism, i, 92, 
162. 

Baronius, on the Latin Church, ii. 42, 93. 

Barrett (William), against predestination, 
i. 93, 152. 

Barrington (Bishop), iii. 240, n., 349. 

Bairing^n (Lord), defends occasional 
conformity, ii. 318 ; on the divine dispen- 
salions, 240-1. 

Barrow (Dr. Isaac), ii. 88 ; on the Creed, 
90 ; on the supremacy of the Pope, 94, 
95 ; on the Gospel, 438 ; iii. 187. 

BaiTow (Dr. William), a Bampton Lec- 
turer, iii. 346. 

Barrowists, i. 113, 214. 

Barwick (Dr.), i. 282, n., 328. 

Basil (St.), ii. 413; iii. 17, 18, 64. 

Basilins, his collection of laws, iii. 5. 

Basnage, ii. 254. 

Basset (William), ii. 276. 

Bate (Jiilius) a Hutchinsonian, iii. 817. 

Bates (William), offered a deanery, i. 282, 
ib. n., 295, 327, n., 466, ii. 149 ; satis- 
fied with the scheme of comprehension, 
285 ; an unwilling separatist, 320 ; on 
the harmony of the divine attributes, 
ib., 321. 

Baxter (Andrew), on the human soul, iii. 
145 ; on the existence of matter, 146. 

Baxter (Richard), i. 154, n. ; on the West- 
minster Assembly, 205, 7i. ; on healing 
breaches in the Church, ib. n. ; on 
infant baptism, 229 ; on Baptist here- 
sies, 220, 234 ; on the Seekers, ib. n. ; on 
the Quakers, 239, n., 240, n, ; his < Aphor- 
isms of Justification,* 251, 252; censured 
by Calvinists, ib. ; his confession of 
faith, ib., 253, 254, n. ; not a Calvinist, 
265, 266 ; on Episcopacy, 267 ; on 
Primitive Episcopacy, 268; 'Reliquijp 
BaxteriansB,' ib. n. ; on national churches, 
269; ib. w., 270; on the evidences of 
Christianity, 271; his ^Saints* Rest,* ib., 
272, ib. w., 273; on modem miracles, 
274, ib. n. ; on the Scriptures, 275 ; on 



witches, ib. ; on the nnieasoikableiies ol 
infidelity, 276, 277, ib. w, ; his prescrip- 
tions for the sick, 277, it. ; offered a 
bishopric, 282, ib. n., 295, 298, n. ; his 
disputation with Gunning, 309, «., 310» 
ff ., 327, n, ; on the niembers of the Stvoy 
Conference, 828, «., 407, 410, n., 419, «.; 
on Lord Herbert's * Five Articles,' 460; 
on the salvation of Pagans, ib. ; oo the 
Scriptures, 461, 462; says heathens bsTe 
the power to believe and repeat, iV., 
463, 464 ; ii 4, ff. ; against Stillingfleet, 
10 ; on this national churdi, 19, 20, «., 
25, 149; on the Comprd&ensian BiD, 282; 
on changes in the Prayer Book, 285; n 
unwilling Separatist, 320 ; an the deitli 
of Christ, 332; his life ly Gidamy, 31; 
iiL 369. 

Baxterians, iii. 248. 

Bayle (Peter), i. 402, ii. 372; on the 
Manichean Doctrine, iii 1 19, 125, 148. 

Baynes (Paid), answers Downham on Epis- 
copacy, i. 465. 

Beattie (Dr. James), on the nitore d 
truth, iii. 324, 327. 

Becon (Thomas), his writings, i. 46 ; adrioe 
to parents, ib. m., 47. 

Beconsall (Thomas), refuted ToUmd, u. 
245. 

Bede (the Venerable), on miracles, ii 412. 

Bedford (Sir Tom Bland), i. 102. 

Bedford (Thomas), on grace in baptias, L 
231. 

Bedlam, iii. 399. 

Behmenists, i 240, ft,, 242. 

Bellarmine, i. 124, »., 163 ; on true ncri- 
fioe, 165, 170, 173,349; his'Noteioo 
the Church,' ii. 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43 ; on the temporal authority of the 
Pope, 93. 

Belsham (Thomas), iii. 412. 

Benefield (Dr. Sebastian), i, 466. 

Bennett, Dr. (of Cripplegate), ii. 401: 
answers Clarke on the Trinity, iii 2$; 
on the word person, 26. 

Benson (Dr. G^eorge), answers 'Chris* 
tianity not founded on Argmnent,* nl 
180-3, 235-7. 

Bentley (Richard), his Confutation of 
Atheism, ii 150 ; his answer to Collins'^ 
* Discourse of Freethinking,' 880, 381; 
described as a sceptic, iii. 14, 60 ; fii^ 
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Boyle lecture delivered by, 98, 99 ; on 
revelation, 100, 142, 145, 349, 

Berengarians, i. 229 ; against infant bap- 
tism, i. 225. 

Berkeley (Bishop), his < Minute Philoso- 
pher,' ii. 367, 368, 369 ; his philosophy, 
iii..l40, 141 ; on Freethinking, 142 ; the 
minute philosopher, 143 ; on the virtues 
of tar- water, 144, 145, m. ; on the mate- 
rial world, his agreement with Hume, 
198, 199, 324, 325, 398. 

Bernard (St.), i. 125; on the Eucharist, 
349 ; ii. 96. 

Berosus, ii. 140. 

Berridge (William), iii. 299, «. 

Berriman (Dr. William), a Boyle Lecturer, 
on gradual revelation, ii. 121 ; iii. 30, ». 

Bertius, his book, ' De Apostasia Sanc- 
torum, i. 120. 

Beveridge (Bishop), found the theology of 
Calvin was favoured by the early Church, 
ii. 270, ib. n, ; on the Comprehension 
Bill, 283, It.; on the Donatists, 284; irre- 
gularities of the Lower House of Convo- 
cation, iii. 11, 182. 

Beverley (Thomas), calls Christianity the 
great mystery, ii. 245, 246. 

Beza, i. 70, 133, 176, 189, 371; used his 
influence to prevent the separation of 
the Puritans from the Church, ii. 23, 35. 

Bidle (John), the first English Unitarian, 
i. 245 ; his writings censured, 246, 
247 ; ii. 201 ; says Jesus is the Son of 
God because conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, 202, 273. 

Bilson (Bishop), his Treatise on Episco- 
pacy, i. 88, 89, 90, 91, 108 ; on baptism, 
110, 112, 118, 126, 127; on the descent 
into hM, 128, 166 ; ii. 18 ; defended the 
French Protestants, 56 ; iii. 73. 

Bingham, iii. 403. 

Binkes (Dr.), iii. 2, ib. m. 

Bishy (Dr.), his unity of the Priesthood, 
ii. 88, n. 

Biscoo (liichard), Boyle Lecturer, iii. 121, 
122. 

Bishops from 1530 to 1660, i. 4Q8 ; from 
1661 to 1720, ii. 467 ; from 1720 to 1800, 
iii. 413. 

Blackbumo (Archdeacon), hia aiwlogy for 
the * Free and Candid Disquisitions,* iii. 
301 ; sermon against Church FesiiviilH, 



302, 303 ; publishes the * Confessional,' 
308 ; his opponents, 313 ; on the sleep of 
the soul, 315, 351, 385. 

Blackball (Bishop), preached against To- 
land, U. 253 ; on the rights of princes, 
iii. 31. 

Blackwood (Christopher), L 233, w. . 

Blair (Dr. Hugh), iii. 219, 325. 

Blake (Thomas), i. 333, ». 

Bliss (Dr.), i. 77, w. 

Blount (Charles), first who accepted the 
name of Deist, ii. 225 ; his life of Apol- 
lonius,234; iii. 101, 116. 

Bohme (Jacob), i 239, 240, m., 242. 

Bolde (Samuel), defends Locke against 
Edwards, ii. 190. 

Bolingbroke (Lord), a Deist, his eloquence, 
iii. 184, 185, 186 ; on a future life, 187, 
188, 189 ; professes to be a Christian^ 
190 ; denies St. Paul's apostolic commis- 
sion, ib., 191, 192, 198; answered by 
Leland, 194 ; by Warburton, 195, 196, 
197, «., 204, 217, 278. 

Bolton (Samuel), i. 466. 

Boniface (Pope), assumed the title of uni- 
versal bishop, i, 332 ; ii. 37, 38. 

Bonner (Bishop), Homily on Charity 
written by, i. 12, m., 36, 75, n. ; a schis- 
matic, 331. 

Booth (Abraham), iii. 254. 

Bossuot (Bishop), on the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, iii. 70, 71. 

Boston (Thomas), of Etterick, iii 321-3. 

Boswell (Thomas), iii. 301. 

Botrus, ii. 7. 

Bott (Thomas), iii. 408. ' 

Boulter (Archbishop), ii. 326. 

Bowles (Oliver), a member of the West- 
minster Assembly, i. 205, 11. 

Bownd (Dr.), on the Sabbath, L 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 206. 

Boyle (Hon. Robert), supports the Royal 
Society, ii. 179 ; his excellency of theo- 
logy, ib., 180; Christian virtuoso, 181 ; 
discourse of things above reason, ib., 
182, 183, M., 272, 391, 409, n. 

Boyle Lectures, standard works on the 
evidence of religion, iii. 97, 220. 

Boyso (Joseph), answered Emlyn, ii., 327 ; 
on the worship of Christ, 328. 

Braboume (Samuel), ii. 3M). 

Braboume (TheophHus), on the Sabbath, 
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i. 135, 136, 137; its observance, 138, 
139. 
Bradbury (Thomas), iii. 230, 240, 410 
Bradford (Bishop), Boyle Lecturer, iii. 102, 

340. 
Bradford (John), his extreme Calyinism, i. 
33; on the Eucharist, 34, Z6 n., 91, 
111, ff.; his definition of the Oatholic 
Church, 165, ft.; against Free-Willers, 
217. 
Bradwardine, i. 206. 

Bramhall (Archbishop), i. 327 ; a zealous 
Churchman in the days of Laud, 328 ; 
gets the Irish Convocation to adopt the 
XXXIX Articles, 329 ; his works, ib. ; 
on schism, 330; a fervent advocate of 
Episcopacy, 403 ; ' The Catching of the 
Leviathan,' 404 ; calls the theology of 
the Leviathan Atheistical, ib.; on the 
Articles of Religion, ii. 24 ; on consecra- 
tion, 32. 

Brett (Dr. Thomas), replies to the ' Anti- 
Nazarenus,* ii. 259 ; a nonjuror, iii. 
49; on the Eucharist, 57» 58; refuted 
by Waterland, 59, 89, 369. 

Brevint (Daniel), iii. 402. 

Brewster (Sir David), on Sir Isaac New- 
ton, ii, 191, 192, 193. 

Bridgeman (Lord Keeper), ii. 3. 

Bridges (Dr. John), his defence of the 
Church of England, L 70, 101, 108, n., 
212. 

Bridges (Sir John), i. 36. 

Bridgman (John), i. 278, ». 

Brook (Benjamin), i. 168, »., 206, u .,218, n. 

Brook (Lord), hia book 'On the Nature of 
Truth,' i. 254. 

Brougham (Lord), ii. 466 ; iii. 184. 

Broughton (Hugh), against Bilson, i. 127; 
his ' Descent into Hell,' 128. 

Broughton (Thomas), iii. 408. 

Brown (John), his essay on the character- 
istics of Shaftesbury, ii. 360 ; on ridicule, 
361; reviews * Unselfish Philosophy,' 
361, 362. 

Brown (Kobert), i. 84, 214. 

Brown (Simon), on miracles, ii. 4 16 ; iii. 225. 

Browne (Bishop), against Toland, ii. 247 ; 
on the human understanding, iii. 126 ; 
on analogy, 127, 128; refuted by Berke- 
ley, 143, 381. 

Browne (Sir Thomas), L 361 ; his Religio 



Medid, 362, 363 ; <ni predestiiuitiaQ, ih, 
364 ; on miracles, witches, &c, ib.; on 
the resurrection of the body, 865; oo 
hell, ib. 
Brownists, i. 84, 100, 113, 214; En^ 
Baptists originated among the, 217 ; iiL 
367. 
Brownrigg (Bishop), i 196, 197, m^ 19*- 
278 ; Puritanically afifected, 279 ; ii 89, 
99. 
Brusians (Peter), i. 229. 
Bucer (Martin), the Pteyer-Book reviaed 
by, L 11, 25, 80, n., 152, 172, 209 ; on the 
real presence, 371 ; iii 298. 
Buckeridge (Bishop), a member of York 
House Conference, i 155, 156 ; oo the 
Eucharist, 157, 165, m . ; on the real pre- 
sence, 303. 
Buckingham (Earl of), favourable to WH" 

kins's scheme of comprehensian» ii 3. 
Bulkeley (Charies), defends Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, ii. 361, If ; iii 197, fi. 
Bull (Bishop, of St. David's), ii 265 ; • On 
Justification,' 266; Harmonica Apos- 
tolica, 266, 267; Judgment of the 
Catholic Church, 268; on the Azticki^ 
iii. 29, 235, 260, 350. 
Bullinger (John), i 40, 41, 47; on tlie 
habits, ib. n.; on the Sabbath, 80, »., 
133 ; his < Decades,' 465. 
Bunyan (John), i 407; the visioni ol 
hell ascribed to, ib. m.; ii 288; hit 
terrible theology, 305 ; hk oootrownal 
writings, 307; answers Dr. Fowkiv 
308, 309, 310 ; on close canimamoo,311; 
makes baptism indifferent, 318, n., 313. 
Burgee (Anthony), discourses against Anti- 

nomians, i. 253, m. 
Burges (Cornelius), on baptismal fegeMii- 

tion, i 207, M., 208, 209, 210, 231, 333. 
Burke (Edmund), iii. 181. 
Burnet (Bishop), i 39, «., 259, »., 2SS; 
on the 'Leviathan,' 401, n.; hi«<»|^Vy<'*Ar 
of Parker, 405, m. ; <m the Latitndi- 
narians, 410, n.; ii., 31, 32; on the 
priesthood, 33; his o<mver8ation with 
King James, 57, 71 ; the fixat bidiop 
appointed by King William, 145; on 
episcopacy, 146; on baptism, 147; 
wished the Athamudan Creed out of 
the Liturgy, ib. u.; on Dr. OutnuB'i 
dissertation, 158 ; reason his watchword, 
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194, 215, 216 ; on the Trinity, 217, 220 ; 
charged with Socinianism, 233 ; defenda 
occasional conformity, 319, n., 343, n.; 
his exposition of the Articles censured 
by Convocation, iiL 10, 11, 30, 223, 309. 

Bnmet (Dr. Thomas), of Sanun, Boyle 

Lecturer, iii. 120. 
Bnmet (Dr. Thomas), of the Charterhouse, 

his ArchfldologiiB FhilosophicsB, ii. 223, 

224 ; on Oenesis, 225 ; toleration, iii. 3. 
Bums (Robert), ii. 261 ; iii. 326-827. 
Burrough (William), ii. 274. 
Burroughs (Jeremiah), L 205, n,, 212. 
Burton (Hezekiah), a zealous student of 

witchcraft, ii. 170; his sermons, 464 ; iiL 

381. 
Burton (John Hill), iii 204, 219. 
Bury (Dr. Arthur), his ' Naked (Gospel,' ii. 

195, 196, 197, 198, 199; opposed the 
ecclesiastical Trinity, 200, 269; iii. 
881. 

Busher (Leonard), i. 853; his plea for 
' Liberty of Conscience,' 358 ; tracts and 
pamphlets, ib. n., 359. 

Butler (Bishop), on Shaftesbury, ii 343, 
M., 366 ; letter to Dr. Clarke, iii 110 ; on 
evidences, 128; *The Analogy,' 128-140, 
170, ib. M., 188, conversation with 
Wesley on faith, 288, 294 ; his Durham 
Charge, 313, 326; Southey's epitaph 
on, 373; Christianity in his day, 374; 
made natural religion the principal part 
of Christianity, 375 ; on reason, 377 ; did 
not undertake to prove Revelation, 378 ; 
tendency of his arguments, 379. 

Butler (Dr. Lilly), against Shaftesbury, 
iii. 116, 117, 142, 143. 

Buxtorf, on Jewish superstitions, i 141. 

Byron (Lord), i 104. 

Cadmus, ii. 139. 

Csecilianus (Bishop of Carthago), ii. 7. 

Cselesius, ii. 7. 

CsBsariensis (Andreas), on bishops, i. 313. 

Calamy (Benjamin), ii 218, n. 

Calamy (Edmund), against Bishop Hall 
on Episcopacy, i 180 ; o£ferod a bishopric, 
282; ib. w.; ii. 285. 

Calamy (Edmund), the younger, against 
conformity, iii. 31 ; leader of the Pres- 
byterians, 233 ; on inspiration, 234 ; on 
the Trinity, 235, 372. 



Calaritanus (Lucifer), writes against Con- 
stantius, ii. 55. 

Calfhill (Dr. James), i. 466. 

Callender (Rose), i. 367, n. 

CaUistus, ii 49. 

Calvin (John), i. 25, ft.; on the Eucharist, 
41, 45, 49, 52, 57, 58, 64, 69, 70, 84; 
origin of Ptesbyterianism, 87, 91, 92, 98, 
M., 99; on confirmation, 109, 111, if., 
117; doctrines of the fathers, 118, 126, 
127, 140, 142, 146, 154, n.; the word 
altar omitted from the Prayer-Book, 
162, 175, 176 ; says presbyters in every 
dty chose a bishop, 177, 186, 189 ; Mil- 
ton renounced the doctrines of, 192, 199; 
grace indefectible with the disciples of, 
203, 207, 209, 232, 250, 259, 260; on 
the Sabbath, 140, 301, 369, 370, 371, 432 ; 
his theology banished from the creed 
of the Cambridge PUitonists, 438, 440, 
465; Conformists and Puritans agreed 
as to doctrine, ii 15, 23, 64; used 
his influence to prevent the Puritans 
leaving Church, 23, 64, 96, 194, m., 201, 
236, 306 ; iii 284, 236, 289. 

Calvinists, i. 33, fi., 98, 117, 181, n., 218, 
226, 252, 263, 328, 383, 412. 

Cambyses, ii 140 ; iii 223, 248, 251, 282, 
294, 295. 

Campbell (Dr. G^rge), answers Hume on 
mirades, iii 211, 219 ; a judicious divine, 
325. 

Campion (the Jesuit), i 112. 

Canne (John), Fifth Monarchy man, i 244. 

Cannon (Dr.), iii 14. 

Cardwell (Dr.), i 111, »., 296, n. 

Carleton (Bishop), one of James's commis- 
sioners at the Synod of Dort, i 147, m. ; 

p his examination of the Appello OBsarem, 
152-^54, ib. n., 369. 

Carlyle (Alexander), ii. 899. 

Camoades, the doctrine of, i 412. 

Carpocratians, i 92. 

Carrol (William), convicts Locke of Athe- 
ism, ii. 190, 375. ; against Collins, 879. 

Carter (William), i 212. 

Cartesians i 410. 

Cartwright (Thomas), his theology, i 49 ; 
his 'Admonition,' 50; occasion of the 
Admonition, ib. w. ; says the martyrs 
did not die for the Plrayet-Book, 52 ; his 
description of Church of England wor- 
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•hip, ib. n., 63, 64 ; reply to Whitgift, 
65, 66, 67, 69, 60, 61, 63, 66, 70, 82, 84, 
136 ; Bays every pariah should be a 
presbytery of itself, 177, 214 ; ii. 16 ; op- 
posed to separation from the Church 
of England ; 23, 68, n. ; iii. 6, 369. 

Oaryl (Joseph), L 206, n. 

Casaubon, i. 466 ; ii. 266, 420. 

Case (Thomas), L 282, m. 

Catholics (Roman), L 24, 44, 66, 67, 113, 
116, 128, 162, 176, 283, 326, 331, 341, 
369, 376, 377, 379, 382, 383, 463, n. 

Cato, iL 391. 

Catteimole (Dr.), his History of Church 
of England Literature, i. 467. 

Cave (Dr. William), vindicates the Church 
of England from the charge of schism, 
ii. 31 ; iii. 38 ; his reverence for the 
Fathers, 403. 

Cawdry (Daniel), book on the Sabbath, 
i 206, If. ; his writings, 210, 211. 

Cecil, desires the bishopric of Rochester for 
John Knox, i. 217. 

Celestine (Pope), ii. 37. 

Celsus, on Pagan virtue, i, 447 ; ii. 402 ; on 
Christian miracles, iii. 67, 389. 

CerameuB (Theophanes), on miracles, ii. 
412. 

Chafie (Thomas), on 'The seventh day 
Sabbath,' i. 142, n, 

Chalddins, iii. 96. 

Chandler (Bishop), his preface to Cud- 
worth on immutt^ble morality, i. 41 1 ; on 
prephecy, ii. 382, 383 ; his twelve Mes- 
sianic prophecies, 386, 386, 389, 398, 
407, 408, 409; iu. 182, 183, 383, 
416. 

Chandler (Samuel), dissenting minister, 
wrote against Collins, ii. 396 ; on pro- 
phecies, 399; iii. 166, 182-183, 2?d; on 
Church and Dissent, 236, 274, 302. 

Chapman (John), on miracles, iii. 69. 

Charles (I.), i. 146, 161, 162, 173, 197, 207 ; 
called the little horn by Millennrians, 
244; his execution defended, 264, 297, 
fi., 298, 318; <£ikon Basilike,' long 
ascribed to, 327, n., 401, n., 441, 466 ; ii. 
676, 310 ; iii. 369. 

Charles (II.), Christ expected to come again 
in the person of, i. 244, 245, 277, n., 278, 
279, 280 ; his * declaration,' 281 ; promises 
reforms and toleration, ib., 282, 283, 



284, n. ; said he had power to ezMm- 
municate, 303, 304, 307, 327, 329, 369, 
400, 403 ; the Church and the King, iL 
2, 3, M., 46, It. ; established the Soytl 
Society, 174, 296. 

Qiamock (Stephen), i. 466. 

Chemnitius, on the Sabbath day, L 134. 

Cheynell (Francis), on Sodnianism, L 211, 
212; another treatise by, ib.M.; refuses 
to bury ChiUingworth as a Cfaristisii, 
and makes an oration on his boesies 
over his grave, ib. n, 

Cheyney (Bishop of Gloooester), L 41. 

ChiUingworth (William), on the Scripture, 
i. 212; his theology, 374; controversy 
with Knott the Jesuit, 376 ; on faith, 377, 
378; Scripture, the role of faith, 379; a 
guide unnecessary to those who wiU stady 
Scripture, 380; all necessary doctrine 
contained in the Apostles' Creed, S8S; 
Protestants not heretics, ib., 383, 466; 
ii. 29, 166 ; on faith in revealed reHgion, 
187, 188 ; on the authority of Scripture, 
334 ; quoted by Shaftesbury, 368 ; the 
supremacy of reason, 369 ; referred to 
by Bentley, 380; Ood the * fountain 
of goodness,' 444 ; quoted by Hoadlr, 
iii 46 ; Scripture the only rule of faith, 

183, 278, 284, 309, 373. 
Chrysippus, iii. 393. 

Chrysostom, i. 20; on the real presence, 
27, 29, 36, »., 37, 44, 162, 179 ; elden, 
to be ordained bishops, 182 ; on the dif- 
ference between bishops and presbyten, 

184, 225, 330 ; believed good men among 
heathen would be saved, 426; ii. 169; on 
Adam, 266 ; on miracles, 410, 411, 422; 
on monasteries, iii 64 ; on the martyrs, 
66, 262. 

Chubb (Thomas), iii. 169 ; Whiston's 'His. 
torical Preface,' 167, 168; on Arian- 
ism, 169; on Christianity, 169, 171; 
on Old Testament histories, 172; final 
views, 173, 174; answered, 176, 176, 
ib. If. 

Chureh (Thomas), Vicar of Battcrsca, 
answers * Free Inquiry,' iii 69, 197, i». 

Churton (Ralph), Bampton Lecturer, in. 
341. 

Cicero, i. 63, 318, 343, 416, 422, 424, 430, 
448, 458,460; ii. 161, 165, 251, 335, 336, 
360, 369, 372, 380, 383, 384, 417. 441, 
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4o2; iii. 63, 64, 113, 119, 149, 185,'284, 
233, 319, 396. 

Claget (Dr. Nicholas), against Chubb, iii. 
168. 

Claget (Dr. William), justifies the Befor- 
mation, ii. 30, 31 ; on the Church, 40, 
42. 

Clarendon (Lord), on the members of the 
Westminster Assembly, L 205, n.; his 
Survey of the Leviathan, against Hobbes, 
400, 401, ib. n., 402, 408 ; ii. 3. 

Clark (Samuel), on the authority of the 
Scriptures, ii. 322, 323, 324. 

Clarke (Dr. Adam), iii. 28d, n. 

Clarke (Dr. John), defends the h priori 
argument, iii 109; his Boyle Lectures, 
119. 

Clarke (Samuel), against Hobbes, L 405 ; ii. 
148, ib. M. ; against Toland, 251, 253, 
327, 361, 372; answers Collins, 391, 
392, 415, 434, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 
452, 453, 455, 457; iii. 112, 113; on 
the Trinity, iii. 20, 21, 22, 23; an- 
swered by Dr. Watorland, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 49; on the Eucharist, 53, 54, 
56, 59, 72, 74, 109; con-espondenco 
with Butler, 110, 111, 128; with Leib- 
nitz, 114, 115; other allusions to, 128, 
145, 146, 148, 158, 168, 174, 192, 226, 
232, 233, 235, 244, 252, 254, 256, 265, 
»., 267, 274, 311, 320. 

Clayton (Bishop), his 'Essay on Spirit,' 
iii. 304 ; on subscription, 305 ; on the 
articles, ib., 306 ; ib. n., 307, 31 1 ; on the 
Old and Now Testament histories, 411. 

Clayton (John), iii. 285, n. 

Clcanthcs, ii 292 ; iii 204, 205, 206, 207, 
390. 

Clement (of Alexandria). See Aloxan- 
drinus. 

Clement of Rome, iii. 68, 343. 

Clement U. (Pope), satire by Hoadly, iii 

47, «. 
Clementine Homilies, iii. 261. 
Clippe (the godly cobbler), i 104. 
aitus, i 412. 
Cluniensis (Pctrus), i. 224 ; denied infant 

baptism, 225. 
Coakes (Thomas), i. 79, «., 80, «. 
Coal (Dr.), i 161. 
Cobb (Dr. John), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 

340. 



Cockbum (Mrs. Catherine), vindicated 
Locke, ii. 190, fi. 

Coke (George), i 278, w. 

Cole (Thomas), i 47. 

Coleman (Thomas), i 206, n. 

Coleridge (8. T.), ii. 97, n. 

Colot (John), iii. 49. 

Colliber (Samuel), 'Essays on Christian 
ReUgion,* iii 124, 125, 135, 142, 387. 

Collier (Jeremy), i. 10 ; ii. 75 ; on the im- 
morality of the stage, 81, 82. 

Collins (Anthony), a disciple of Locke, ii 
369 ; essay on use of reason iii s^Ugion, 
370, 371, 372; his Discourse of free 
thinking, 373, 374, 375 ; his ' Grounds 
and Reasons,' 376, 377, 378, 379, 389, 391, 
392, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 
410, 415, 432, 446; iu. 15, 69, 81, 94, 
98, »., 118, 120, 122, 128, 382. 

Collins (Dr.), i. 282, n. 

Colotes, i. 429. 

Colluthus, i. 179. 

Comber (Thomas), i. 146, ti, 

Compton (Bishop), ii. fi., 24, 99, ii., 283, n. 

Conant (John), i. 206, fi., 282, m. ; iii. 372. 

Condorcet, iih 345. 

Congreve (Richard), his answer to Collier, 
ii. 81, N., 82. 

Constantino (the Great), i. 84, 225 ; bap- 
tized in Jordan, 228, 262, 317, 359; on 
the Arian heresy, ii 8, 10, 46, 47 ; his 
laws, iii. 5, 266. 

Constantius (Chlorus), ii 46, 47, 50, 52, 
55. 

Conybeare (Dr. John), his answer to 
Tindal, ii. 305, 456, 457, 458, 459. 

Cookman (Thomas), against Tindal, ii. 
461. 

Cooper (Bishop), i. 73 ; his ' Admonition,' 
77 ; defence of Aylmer, 78, #*., 79, 80, 
M., 95 ; his works, 467. 

Cooperists, i. 100. 

Corbet (Edward), i. 206, n. 

Corbet (John), ii. 6, 7. 

Comwallis (Archbishop), iii. 313, ft. 

Corrie (Dr.), i 12, «. 

Cosin (Bishop), i 124, it. ; his account of 
York House Conference, 155, 282, m. ; 
at the Savoy Conference, 295, 296, w., 
297, ». ; charges against, 298, ib. n. ; on 
the Sabbath, 299, 300 ; on the Canon of 
Scripture, ib. ; on transubstantiation. 
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301 ; on the Euchaiist, 302, 303, 304, 
327, M., iL 68. 

Courtnay (Archbiahop), 1382, iii. 8. 

Covel (Dr. William), his defence of 
Hooker, i. 69. 

Ck>verdale (Miles), i. 40, 41 ; <»i the Royal 
Supremacy, 42, 48 ; iii. 336. 

Cowley (Abraham), his praise of Hobbes's 
philosophy, i. 399, 407. 

Ck>z (Bichard), L 42, 43, n., 142, m. 

Craig (John), iii. 124. 

Crakanthorp (Dr.), i. 167. 

Cranmer (Archbishop), i. 4 ; on the royal 
sapremacy, 13, 14, 15 ; on good works, 
16 ; on the Eucharist, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 28, 24, 25 ; the mass not propitiatory, 
26, 29, 30-43, 84 ; said the King may 
make a priest, 90, 131, n., 159 ; called 
the Lord's Supper the sacrament of the 
altar, 160, 202, n, ; called difference be- 
tween bishops and presbyters, a device 
of the fathers, 268, 269 ; used the meta- 
phors of the others in speaking of the 
Eucharist, 302, 370, 371, 415, 432; ii. 
30, 33, 77, 138 ; iii. 54, 369, 372. 

CreUius, ii. 158, 219. 

Cresconius, i. 233, ti. 

Crew (Bishop), ii. 99, u. 

Crisp (Dr. Tobias), i. 245 ; his sermons 
on 'Christ and His Elect,' 249, 250; 
his Antinomianism, 250, 251, 253 ; ii. 
318. 

Crispin (St.), iii. 299, n. 

Croft (Bishop), author of 'Naked Truth,* 
u. 11,99, 147,294; iii. 381. 

Croft (Dr. Groorge), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 
241. 

Cromwell (Oliver), i. 149, w., 216, 217, 234, 
242, 243,. 244; called the Uttlo horn, 
245, 259, fi., 279, 349, fi.; described as a 
tyrant by Hobbes, 401, «., 402 ; ii. 76, 
280, 307, n. ; iii. 371. 

Cromwell (Kichard), L 401. 

Crousaz (De), ii. 357. 

Cudworth (Dr. Ralph), i. 410; on immu- 
table and eternal morality, 411,412,413, 
414; on the I^ord's Supper, 415, 416, 
440,466; ii. 89, 111, 116, 212,213; on 
the Trinity, 276, 348, 373, 447 ; iii. 29, 
148, 185, 215. 

Culvorwcll (Nathaniel), his * Light ol 
Nature' u. 334, 335, 336, 337, 338. 



Cumberland (Bishop), L 406, 409,ii.; hii 
' De Legibus Natute,' 439 ; iL 99, 447. 

Curcelkens, a 267, 268. 

Cyprian (St), i. 21, 37, «., 38, 45, 56, 134, 
162, 169 ; <m infant baptism, 221, 234, 
226, 227, 314, 321, 330, 346, 407; on 
bishops, ii 12, 93 ; iii 64, 65, 67, 73. 

Cyril (of Alexandria), iii 262. 

Cyril (of Jerusalem),on the Catholic CSnnth, 
ii 36, 165, 169, 199. 

Cyrus, ii. 70, 140. 

Daill6, on the lathers, ii 443 ; iii. 278. 

Damasus, i 164. 

Danseus, i 70. 

Dante, i. 407. 

Danvers (Henry), defends Baptist doc- 
trines, i 233, If. 

Davenant (Bishop), i 147, fli.; agaiwt 
Arminiamsm, 149, 150, 153, 166; on 
baptism, 23, 65, 369 ; ii 21, 149, ib. n. 

Day (Bishop), i. 80, n, 

De Dominis (Antonio), on the Eucharist, 
i. 302. 

De Foe (Daniel), on occasional eonfor- 
mity, ii. 314, 315; his 'Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters,' 316, 317; iii. 241. 

Deists, ii. 225-235 ; iii 377 ; their ralatioi 
to Christianity, 378. 

Delany (Dr. Patrick), iii. 405. 

De Metz (Cardinal), iii 358. 

Democritus, i 411, 414. 

Demosthenes, i 336 ; iii 83. 

Denne (Dr.), iii 121, «, 

Denno (Henry), on justification, i 233, »n 
234 ; iii. 121, tu 

Derham (William), Canon of Windsor, hiB 
Boyle Lectures, iii. 117, 118. 

Descartes, i 413 ; iii. 98. 

D'Ewcs, i. 39, If. 

D'Holbach (Baron), iii. 202. 

Diogenes, ii. 393; iii. 119. 

Dionysius (Areopagite), i 134, 179,347; 
ii. 33. 

Disney (Dr. John), iii. 264, 266. 

Disraeli, i 102; on Toland, ii. 2^ 
261, H, 

Dodd (Dr. William), iii. 406. 

Doddridge (Dr. Philip), iii. 183; alibc»l 
yet orthodox divine, 245; his pupils 
become heretics, 246; his it»hitioii to the 
Church of England, 247. 
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Dodwell (Henry), i. 267 ; on separation, 

from Episcopal Churches, n. 26, 27, 28, 

85; against the Englinh Reformation, 

86, 87, n, 872 ; on miracles, iii. 64, 68, 

183, 396. 
Dodwell (Henry, Junior), 'Christianity 

not founded on Argument,' ascribed to, 

iii 176, 180. 
Dodwell (William), his answer to Middle- 
ton, iii. 69. 
Demitian, ii 890. 
Bonatists, i. 57, 84, 85, 86 ; the Puritans 

of the North African Church, 113, 114, 

331 ; said that the true Church was only 

in Africa, 338, 356. 
Donne (Dr.), his sermons, l 466. 
Dorotheus, i. 187. 
Douglas (Bishop), his 'Criterion of Bli- 

racles,' iii. 214, 349. 
Dove (Thomas), L 108, n . ; on justification, 

196, ib. If. 
Dow (Christopher), his 'Discourse of the 

Habbath,' L 142, n, 
Downhame (Bishop), i. 465; his treatise 

on predestination suppressed by Laud, 

466 ; ii. 149, ib. m . 
Drake (Dr.), i. 282, n.; ' Memorial of the 

Church of England,' said to be written 

by, iii. 12. 
Dryden (John), his * Hind and Panther,' 

ii. 44, 71, 81. 
Duny (Amy), a witch, L 367, n, 
Duppa (Bishop), i. 197, n., 278, ib. n., 297, 

n. ii 251. 
Durandus, i. 159 ; on the real presence, i. 

348 ; ii. 335. 
Durent (William), i. 867. 

Eachard (Dr.), L 259, m.; his dialogues, 
408. 

Earle (Dr.), i. 282, *i., 328, m. 

East (Althozp), Warburtonian Lectures, 
iii. 338. 

Ebionites, iii. 261, 263. 

Edward (the Confessor), i. 332. 

Edward (I.), iii. 4. 

Edward (VI.), Reformation under, i. 11, 
14, 25, n., 36, 39, 41, 42, 52, 80, ft., 84; 
altars stood in the time of, 159, 161, 182, 
185; proposed changes in the Prayor- 
Book, 197, 269 ; iii. 283, 284 ; kneeling 
at the Communion not required by his 



Book of Prayer, i. 286, 292, 311, 316, 

331, 465. 
Edwards (John), wrote against Locke, iL 

190, 220. 
Edwards (Jonathan), ii 314. 
Edwards (Thomas), his Gkingrssna, i 234, 

261 ; ii 84, 219. 
Edwin (Sir Humphrey), ii 314. 
Eldad (Daniel), i 236. 
Eleatics, i. 399. 
Eleutherius, i 319. 
Elizabeth (Queen), Reformation under, i. 

39, 42, 43, 48, 62, 72, 76, 77, n., 80, n., 

85, 91, 112, 127, 131, n., 149, 151; 

altars allowed to be pulled down under, 

158; ceremonies of Mary^ reign kept 

for a time by, 161, 173, 214, 269, 273, 

391, 409; iu. 297, 306, 309. 
Elizabeth (St), i 31, n., 206. 
EUys (Bishop), iii. 317, »., 408. 
Ely (Isle of), i 234, n. 
Exnlyn (Thomas), ii. 325 ; teaches Arian- 

ism, 326, 327, 328, 829, 330 ; on Leslie's 

'Dialogues,' 331; on baptism, 332; iii. 

226. 
Empedocles, i 241. 
Empiricus (Sextus), i 414. 
Epaphroditus (Bishop of Philippi), i 318, 

346. 
Epenetns, i 407» n., 408, n. 
Epictetus, i 428, 460 ; ii. 290 ; on the soul, 

337; iii. 113. 
Epicureans, iii 98, 188, 202. 
Epicurus, i 411, 412, 429; ii. 82 ; iii. 101. 
Epiphanes (Antiochus), ii. 397 ; iii. 337. 
Epiphanius, i 44, 86; on sacrifices, 168, 

225, 227, 228; on bishops, 138; refused 

to worship with Chrysostom, 330, 336, 

346 ; ii 84, 413. 
Episcopius, ii. 9, 268 ; iii. 260, 284. 
Erasmus, called a profane subverter of the 

word of Gh)d, i. 305, 348 ; an Arian, ii 

202 ; iii. 384. 
Erastians, i. 323, 324, 326. 
Erastus, i 325, 326. 
Erigena (John Scotus), iii. 218. 
Erskine (Dr. John), iii. 291, 293, ft., 325. 
Erskine (Ralph), 322, m., 323. 
Esculapius, iii 68, 118. 
Ethiopians, i 116. 
Eudoda (Empress), ii. 411. 
Eugenius, on things above reason, ii. 182. 
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EumeniuB, ii. 46. 

Eunomius (an Arian bishop), i. 331 ; his 
Apologetic, iii. 17. 

Euphemus, i. 403. 

Eusebius, I 134, 141, 159 ; calls Christ the 
propitiatory sacrifice for all sina, 163; 
on bishops, 188, 225, 227 ; the Jewish 
canons, 301, 319, 347 ; on Uie Eucharist, 
349; ii. 46, 52, 162; on the epistle of 
Clemens, 253 ; on the second epistle of 
Peter, 254, 292, 413; on the Evange- 
lists, 424, 434; against Porphyry, iii. 50, 
203, 304. 

Eustathius, would not pray to the saints, i. 
336. 

Evans (Dr.), his * History of the Baptists,* 
L 218, n., 233, n. 

Evans (Dr.), of Oxford, his satire against 
Tindal, ii. 433 ; iii 98, n. 

Evans (Dr. John), iii. 225. 

Evanson (Edward), iii. 264, 266 ; on keep- 
ing Sunday, 267 ; on the Gospels, ib. ; on 
public worship, 269. 

Eveleigh (Dr. John), iii. 343. 

Evelyn (John), * History of Religion,* iii. 
408. 

Evodius, iii. 187. 

Eyre (William), i. 254. 

Fairfax (General), i. 264. 

Falkland (Lord), ii. 50. 

Familists, i. 238. 

Family of Love, a sect of anabaptist**, i. 

235 ; their relation to the Quakers, ii. 

238. 
Farel (Nicholas), i. 175. 
Farmer (Hugh), iii. 246, 249; his essay 

on the Demoniacs, 250 ; on miracles, ib. ; 

Feathers Tavern Petition, 355, 398. 
Farringdon, i. 272, n. 
Faustus (the Manichee), i. 134. 
Feake (Charles), i. 244, 245. 
Fcatly (Dr.), i. 196 ; * The Dippers Dipt,' 

232, n., 233, »., ib. ft. 
Felix (Bishop of Rome), i. 103 ; ii. 33 ; 

tainted with Arianism, 38 ; iii. 67. 
Felton (Bishop), i. 205, ti. 
Fenelon (Archbishop), iii. 291. 
Fennor (D.), i. 124, n. 
Foverdontius, the wiitings of Ircniuus cor- 
rupted by, i. 224. 
Ficinus, ii. 292. 



Fiddcfl (Dr. Richard), iii. 408. 
Fidus, on baptism, L 221, 321. 
Field (Richard), i. 50, 109 ; on the amch, 

113 ; on the Donatism of the Chiovh d 

Rome, 114, 115, 116, 117; on ordm, 

118, 119; on sacrifice, 165, 167, 269, 

299, fi. ; ii. 20. 
FUmer (Sir Robert), against Hobbes, L 

409,11. 
Fince (Dr. >riUiam), iii. 345. 
Firmilianus, i. 183. 
Firmin (Thomas), n, 201 ; tracts <ai Vni- 

tarianism published at his expense, 201 

206, 207, 212, 215, 218 ; account of his 

reUgion, 220, 231 ; iii. 290. 
'Fishe (Simon), his 'Supplication of the 

Beggars,' i. 5. 
Fisher (Bishop), i. 8. 
ViaheT (Edward), iii. 321. 
Fisher (the Jesuit), i. 169; controwRy 

with Laud, 172; u. 140. 
Fitzgerald (Bishop), iii. SlU^n. 
Flavel (John), i. 466; his treatise on tk 

soul, ii. 321, 322. 
Fleetwood (Bishop), on mimdeB, iiL 74; 

on civil liberty, 75, 76. 
Fleming (Bishop Sir George), iii. 249. 
Fleming (Caleb), his answer to Chubb, m. 

174-6; on the Logos, 248; again^ 

Church Establishment, 249 ; against the 

Methodists, 396. 
Fletcher (Bishop), L 3, n. 
Fletcher (John), Vicar of Madeloy, defends 

Wesley against the Calvinists, iii. 295^- 
Fludd (Robert), doctrines of the Bottcn- 

cians expounded by, i 240 ; his Monicil 

philosophy, ib., 241. 
Fontenclle, ii. 242. 
Ford (Thomas), tutor of Magdalen UalL 

i. 206, n, 
Foster (Dr. James), iii. 249, 251 ; on fnwia- 

mentals, ib., on natural religion, 2^2; 

on schism, 253. 
Fotherby (Bishop), against atheism, i- 

467. 
Fowler (Bishop), against Bellarmine, ii. }^ 

39, 99, 130, 131, 132; on the'Latitudiia- 

rians,' 133; on the design of Oav- 

tianity, 134, 135, 170, 215, 218, 2«, 

M. ; on the use of the Athanasian Viv^ 

284 ; on the prc-cxistcncc of Christ, 330. 
Fowler (Cliristophcr), i. 240, «. 
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Fox (George), i. 101, 162, 238; on the 
work of the Spirit, ib., 239 ; li. 286 ; on 
the Scriptures, 287, 288, 302, n., 303 ; ui. 
279, 307. 

Foxe (John), i. 35, 80, «. 

Fraser (Profeflsor), iii. 145, «. 

Freeman (Dr.), defines the CJatholic Church, 
ii. 36, 37. 

Frewen (Archbishop), i. 197, n., put the 
table altar- wise — ^the first since tiie Re- 
formation, 206, «., 278, ib. w.; the Savoy 
Conference, 282, «., 297, w. ; the son of 
a Puritan minister, 326, «., 327 n. 

Frith, John, his rational views of the 
sacraments, i. 4, 5, 6, 101 ; iii. 90. 

Fulgontius, ii. 270. 

Fulke (Dr. William), i. 465. 

Fuller (Andrew), iii. 254. 

Fuller (Thomas), i. 80, «., 205, ;»., 206, «., 
306, n. 

Gailhard (John), against Toland, ii. 
245. 

Gale (John), iii. 251. 

Gale (Theophilus), i. 466 ; iii. 20. 

Galen, i. 97. 

Galileo, i. 384 ; iii. 98. 

Galloway (Patrick), i. 108, n, 

Gambold (John), iii. 285, «. 

Gardiner (Bishop), i. 20 ; calls the sacra- 
mental presence of Christ's body the 
presence of a spirit, 23, 25, n. ; on the 
mass, 26 ; called a schismatic, 331. 

Gaskell (Bishop), ii. 379 ; on the necessity 
of religion, iii. 100, 101. 

Gataker (Charles), ii 267 ; iii. 19. 

Gataker (Thomas), L 205, «., 251, 253, w. 

Gauden (Bishop), i. 282, «., 297, >*., 327, 
fi. ; his ' Tears of the Church of Eng- 
land,' ib. ; u. 68; wrote < Eikon Basilike,' 
251, 252. 

Gaule (John), on original sin, 349; on 
witches, 350, m. 

Gcnebrard, iL 42. 

George (I.), iii. 91, 241, 246. 

George (II.), ii. 235. 

George (HI.), iii. 348 ». 

Gcree (John), i. 233, n. 

Gibbon (Edward), iii. 151 ; refuted by Dr. 
Finch, 345 ; by Bishop Watson, 352. 

Gibson (Bishop), his * Preservative against 
Popery,* ii. 29, 30, 35, 404; against 



Tindal, 462 ; iii. 79 ; his 'Pastoral Let- 
ters,* 80, 170, 244, 249. 

Gildon (Charles), a Deist, ii. 225; con- 
verted by Leslie's * Short and Easy Me- 
thod,' 230 ; wrote 'The Deiste' Manual,' 
231. 

Gill (Dr. John), iii. 254. 

Glanvill (Joseph), on witches, ii. 170 ; on 
the pre-existence of souls,' 171, 172, 173. 

Glas (John), founder of the Glasites, iii. 
322. 

Goddard (Peter), iii. 315. 

Goethe, quoted, i. 427, fi. 

Goode (Dean), i. 154, w., 467. 

Goodman (Archdeacon), ii. 283, n, 

Goodman (Gk)dfrey), i. 87, 278. 

Goodwin (John), i. 206 ; on the * Seekers,' 
234, ». ; on Justification, 253, «., 254 ; 
an independent, 259 ; his < Redemption 
Redeemed,' 260, 261, 262 ; his * Pagan's 
Debt and Dowry,' 263, 264 ; advocates 
the * Liberty of Prophesying,' 363, 356 ; 
pleads for universal toleration, ib., 358, 
360; ii. 201. 

Goodwin (Thomas), L 212 ; on the govern- 
ment of the Church, 214 ; on indepen- 
dency, 215, 216, 251, 408, m, 

Gorgias, ii. 343, 360. 

Grabe (Dr.), iii. 403. 

Graham (Bishop), i. 175. 

Grantham (Vicar of), removes the com- 
munion table from the choir, i. 157, 169, 

Grascombe (Samuel), ii. 67. 

Gratian, i. 84. 

Gravat (Parson), i. 80, n. 

Gray (Robert), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 344. 

Groatrakes (the Irish Stroker), ii. 405, 
419; iii. 215. 

Green (John), his letters to Collins, ii. 395. 

Greenhill (William), i. 212. 

Gregory (XHI.), i. 161 ; ii. 47, 93. 

Gregory (St.), i. 164 ; ii. 446. 

Gregory (Nazianaen), ii. 48, 63, 205. 

Gregory (of Nyssa), i, 1 1 7 ; on the Sabbath, 
138 ; u. 422. 

Grey (Lady Jane), i. 74. 

Grey (Dr. Richard), iii. 247. 

Griffith (George), i. 296, «. 

Grimshaw (William), iii. 347. 

Grindal (Archbishop), his dislike to the 
ceremonies, i. 40, 42 ; suspended, 43, 62, 
85, 112,w., 131, fi.;in. 12. 
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Groeart (Bey. A. 6.)> i. 97, n. 
Groeveiior (Br. Benjamin), iii. 225. 
Orote (Mr.), L 386, ». 
GrotitiB, iL 69, 202, 219, 397, 398, 434, 

447. 
Grove (Dr.), against Bellarmme, ii. 42, 

149, »., 283, 11. 
Grove (Henry), iii. 236, 237 ; his theology 

and sermons, 238, 245, ». 
Gnnning (Bishop), i. 282, 295, 307, »., 

809, »., 310, »., 327, ». ; iL 179, n, 
Gordon (Brampton), his Boyle Lectures, ii 

895; iii. 120,416. 

Hackefct (Bishop), i. 196, 198, 282, »., 297, 

»., 828, M. ; ii. 99. 
HakewiU (George), Archdeacon, on the 

Eucharist, i. 165, 166. 
Hale (Sir Matthew), L 361 ; his 'Primi- 
tive Origination of Mankind,' 366, 367, 
11. ; iL 3. 
Hales (John), i, 369 ; preferred reason to 
authority, 370 ; on the Lord's Sapper, 
ib., 371, 372 ; on schism, ib., 373, 374, 
466 ; iL 21, 294 ; quoted by Sykes, iii. 
26, 253, 284. 
Hall (Bishop), L 147, «., 166, 174; his 
< Boma Irrecondliabilis,' 175, 176, 177, 
178, 179; his < Humble Remonstrance 
for Liturgy and Episcopacy,' 180, 181; 
182, 185, 186, 188, 197, »., 278, «., 279, 
369 ; ji.-99, n. 
Hall (Robert), on Lord Herbert, L 441 ; 

u. 311; iu. 73. 
Hall (Westiey), iii. 285, n, 
Hallam (Henry), L 353, 439, 443, 444, ». ; 

iii. 35. 
Hallet (Joseph, Ben.), a minister at 

Exeter, iii. 227, 231. 
Hallet (Joseph, Jun.), answers Morgan, 
iiL 164 ; answers Chubb, 176,228,231,251. 
Halley (Dr.), iii. 145, n, 
Hallifax (Samuel), Warburtonian Lec- 
turer, iii. 337. 
Halyburton (Thomas), against Lord Her- 
bert, L 455, 456. 
Hammond (Dr. Henry), i. 198 ; a diatribe 
written against, 210, 306, »., 310, n. ; on 
episcopacy, 312, 313, 315, 316 ; on bishops 
and deacons, 317,318, 319; on infant 
baptism, ib., 321 ; denies actual regene- 
ration in baptism, 322, 333. 



Hancock (Dr. John), iii. 287; Boyk 
Lecturer, iiL 115, 116. 

Harding (the Jesuit), L 43, 45, 159. 

Hare (Bishop), on the difficulties and dis- 
couragements attending study of Scrip- 
tures, iL 259, 370, 880 ; his answer to 
Ck>llins, 381; his answer to Hoadly,iiL 
14, 46, 47, 70, 82, 83, 84, 386. 

Harpalus, iii. 119. 

Harpocrates, L 144. 

Harris (Dr. John), his Boyle Leetorei, E 
101, 102. 

Harris (Robert), L 205, ft. 

Harsnet (Archbishop), his sermon againil 
Galvinism at St Paul's Croas, L 467. 

Hart (Henry), L 217. 

Hartley Pavid), his 'Observations on 
Man,' iiL 157 ; on the rule of life, 158, 
159. 

Harvest (George), iii. 313, #i. 

Harvey (the Physician), L 884. 

Hascard (Dr.), iL 31, 32. 

Hawkins (William), Bcunpton Lectmcr, 
iii. 341. 

Hayter (Sshop), iii. 281. 

Heathoote (Dr. Ralph), iii. 124, 317, «^ 
332 ; his Boyle Lectiues, 884, ib. «. 

Heathe (Archbishop), L 35, 831. 

Heber (Bishop), i. 349, ». 

Helena, mother of Gonstantine, L 325. 

Henchman (Bishop), L 282, n^ 297, a. ; u. 
141. 

Henry (I.), L 332. 

Henry (VI.), iii. 7. 

Henry (VUJL.), his quarrel with the Pbpe, 
L 8 ; ' A Necessary Doctrine ' and 'In- 
stitution,' 10, 12, 39, 41, 48, 51, 217, 
269, 304, 330 ; the head of the Ghuidi, 
331 ; called the Vicar of God* 338, aes, 
366, 391, 409 ; iiL 3, 4, 6, 7, 361. 

Henry (Matthew), iL 468 ; iiL 297. 

HeracUtus, L 241, 414. 

Heradius (Emperor), ii. 41. 

Herbert (George), L 441, 444, n. 

Herbert (Lord), firstof the EnglidiDeifl^ 
L 441-61 ; ii. 225, 226, 228, 292, SS4 
335, 337, 338, iiL 159. 

Hercules, tithes paid to, L 144. 

Herle (Charles), L 206, m. 

Hermes, i. 363. 

Herodotus, iL 414 ; iii. 62, 149. 

Herring (Archbishop), on 
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247; hiB character, 273, 274, 280, 
332. 

Hervey (James), iii. 197, «., 285, n. ; his 
* Theron and Aspasia,' 292, 293, 323, n. 

Hesiod, iii. 208. 

Heasey (Dr.), i. 142, «. 

Hey (John), iii. 349 ; his < Lectures in Di- 
vinity,' 361 

Heylin (Peter), i. 93, *i. ; on the Sabbath, 
140, 141, 142, 155, n, ; answers to 
Bishop Williams's Letter to the Vicar of 
Grantham, 159, 160, 161, 162; his 
< Antidotum lincolniense,' 163, 165, 166, 
196, n., 282, m., 328, 370. 

Hickes (Dr. George), his * Jovian,' ii. 51, 
52; on 'Passive Obedience,' 53, 54; 
answers Sherlock, 65, 71, 75, 76, 77, 
295 ; called Tillotson an Atheist, 375 ; 
uL89. 

Hiddersley (Bishop), iii. 247. 

Hieradtes, L 92. 

Hierocles, quoted by Calverwell on ' Law 
of Nature,' ii. 836. 

Hilarion, iii. 68. 

Hilary (St.)» addresses Constantius as 
antichrist, ii. 55, 165, 405, 406, 413, 
417,420, 427, 443, iii; 66. 

Hill (Charles Henry), Bampton Lecturer, 
iiL345. 

Hill (Mr.), author of ' Solomon and Abia- 
thar,' ii. 88, n. and of 'Munidpium 
Ecclesiasticum,' iii. 6, n. 

Hill (Oliver), against Toland, ii. 245 ; iii. 
6, ib. II. 

Hill, (Sir Richard), his * Pietas Ozonien- 
sis,' iu. 293, 295, 297. 

Hincmar (Bishop of Landau), against 
infant baptism, L 233, n, 

Hoadly (Bishop), on <Emlyn's' case, ii. 
326, 362, 381 ; on authori^, 446 ; iu. 20, 
30; on the reasonableness of conformity, 
31 ; sermon on Kingdom of Christ, 32, 
33, 34 ; Hoadly Controversy, 35-49 ; on the 
Eucharist, 56, 59, 74, 75 ; against Fleet- 
wood's essay * on Miracles,' 76, 77 ; an- 
swers Atterbury's sermon, 78, 85, 87, 
90, 92, 249, 254, 274, 277, 283, 291, 309, 
322. 

Hoard (Samuel), i. 149, m., 206, tt. 

Hobbes (Thomas), i. 329; his < Leviathan,' 
385 ; on the kingdom of darkness, 390 ; 
denies eternal punishment, 395 ; says that 



the devil is not a per8on,~and calls Hell 
a metaphor, ib., 396 ; his creed examined, 
402, 403 ; his answers to Bramhall, 404, 
405, 406; small writers against, 407; 
influence of the ' Leviathan,' 409 ; con- 
tradicts his own doctrine, 410; blamed 
by Whichcot, 431, 432, 439, 440 ; on 
right, u. 10, 11, 116, 172, 190, 234; 
opposed to Cambridge Platonists, 347 ; 
sent to perdition, 433, 434 ; iu. 76, 101, 
105, 120, 145, 334. 

Hobbists, L 412. 

Hodgskins (Bishop), i. 40, 336. 

Hody (Dr.), answers Atterbury, iiL 8. 

Hddsworth (Wynch), against Locke, ii. 
190, n. 

Holmes (Robert), Bampton Lecture, iii.'339. 

Homer on the dties of Crete, L 187 ; ii. 
361, 374 ; on salt in sacrifice, iii 52, 208. 

Homes (Nathanael), i. 233, n. 

Honorius (Emperor), iL 8. 

Honorius (Pope), a monothelite, ii. 38. 

Hood (Robin), L 111. 

Hook (Dr.), i. 126, n., 131, w., 327, fi.; his 
' Ecdesiastical Biography', 467; iii 
{jmvf.) viii., 301, n. 

Hooker (Richard), his theology, i. 57, 58, 
59, 60; dispute with Travers, 61, 62; 
his definition of faith, 63 ; on justification, 
64 ; the < Christian Letter,' 66-73, 86, 1 18, 
150, 167, 172 ; on baptismal regeneration, 
209, 269, 326, 376, 380, 881; ii. 4, 18, 90; 
agreed with Locke on £uth, 187, 188, 212, 
213, 334 ; iiL 4 ; on the * Real Presence,' 
59, 89, 369; recommended by Arch- 
bishop Sandys to the Mastership of the 
Temple, 416. 

Hooper (Bishop of Gloucester), against 
vestments, i. 30 ; on sacraments, 32, 33, 
42, 48, 52, 131, n. 

Hooper (Bishop of Bath and Wells), iiL 8, 
11, fi. 

Hopkins (Bishop), L 327 ; on baptismal 
regeneration, 333. 

Hopkins (Matthew), i. 350, w. 

Horace, L 239, ». ; iL 380. 

Horbery (Matthew), iiL 404. 

Home (Robert, Bishop), L 42, 43, 87. 

Home (George, Bishop), iii. 222, m.; a 
Hutchinsonian, 316-317. 

Horsley (Bishop), iii. 349 ; his answers to 
Priestley, 349, 350, 351. 
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Hort (Archbiahop), iii. 224. 

Horton (Dr.), i. 282. «. 

HosiuB (Bishop), i. 179; ii. 51, 193. 

Howard (Sir Richard), iii. 98, m. 

Howe (John), i. 2o3; his grounds for 
refusing to conform at the Restoration* 
266; ii. 22 «.; on the Trinity, 149, 
213, 214; called a 'Tritheist,* 215; 
refuted, 215; his explanation of Trinity, 
217, 285 ; answers De ,Foe, 315, 316, 
318 ; an unwilling separatist, 320, 325. 

Howel (Thomas), i. 197, m., 278. 

Howson (Dr. John), L 467. 

Hoylo (Joshua), i. 205, m. 

Hubert (Archbishop), ii. 67. 

Huddleeton, his life of Toland, ii. 260. 

Huetius, iii. 260, 350. 

Huggazd (Miles), i. 161. 

Hume (David), iii. 184 ; his philosophy, 
197 ; on causation, 199 ; a Theist, 202 ; 
on miracles, 209-221, ib.n., 323, 324, 336. 

Humphreys (Bishop), ii 283, n. 

Humphreys (Dean of Christ Church), i. 
47, 88. 

Hunt (Jeremiah), iii. 240. 

Hunt (Dr. Thomas), iii. 247. 

Huntingdon (Countess of), iii. 294. 

Hurd (Bishop), his lectures on prophecy, 
iii. 337-349. 

Hutcheson, refuted by Price, iii. 256. 

Hutchinson (John), his theology, ui. 94, 
95, ff, 316-318. 

Hutchinson (Roger), i. 37, 38. 

Hutchinsonians, iii. 316, 317, 334. 

Hutton (Archbishop), iii. 274. 

Hutton (Archbishop of York), i. 94. 

Hyde (Lord Chancellor), L 282. 

Hyginus (Bishop of Rome), i. 229. 

lamblichus, i. 460. 

Ibbot (Benjamin), his Boyle Lectures, iii. 
118. 

Ignatius, on the Sabbath, i. 134, 136, 138, 
162 ; on bishops, 179 ; his epistles, 188, 
189, 225, 227, 228, 314, 316 ; his episUes 
not all genuine, 319, 407 ; ii. 255;; iii. 8, 
17, 18, 215. 

Independents, i. 84, 205, fi., 213, 214, 216, 
217 ; one of the sects tolerated imder 
Cromwell, 234, 238, 247; their leaders, 
254, 260, 323, 326, 327, if. 

Ingham (Benjamin), iii. 285, ». 



Innes (Alex. Taylor), i. 202, n. 

Ionics, i. 399. 

Irenaeus, on the decalogue, i. 134 ; on tlie 
Sabbath, 137, 141, 162, 164 ; on bishoi* 
179, 189, 221, 224, 227, 229 ; oo tlv 
Deity of the Son, 247, 313, 316 ; ealld 
an elder, 3 1 9 ; on the duration of Chiiit'i 
ministry, 339; on apostolic suocesBoo, 
406: ii. 12, 159, 162; on Christ's dntk 
163 ; iii. 18, 22, 66 ; on Christ's age, 67: 
on raising the dead, 68, 162, 163. 

Ironside (BisLop), i. 296, «f. 

ItaHcs, i. 399. 

Ives (St), i. 402 ; iL 125, 234, m. 



Jackson (Cyril), iii. 348. 

Jackson (John), Rector of 
replies to Tindal, ii. 461 ; cantroTem 
with Waterland, iiL 24 ; on the TVimtr, 
25, 29, 69 ; on tho existence and un^ 
of God, iii. 109. 

Jackson (Thomas), Dean of Peterbofroiigji, 
i. 206, 282, M. ; his theology, Annimui, 
466. 

Jacob (Henr>'), i. 218. 

Jacomb (Dr.), L 282, m., 295. 

Jaddus, ii. 62. 

James (I.), i. 5, 87, 108 ; on coiifinBi> 
tion, 109; on predestination, lll;liii 
character, ib. n., 112, 113, n. ; his wcwb 
119, 120, 122, M., 125, 131, «., 132, 14a. 
ft., 146 ; on the five points, 147, l^, 
149, 152, 156 on predestinatioD, 2Ml 
201 ; on the Sabbath, 202, 206 ; on ^ 
church, 203, 273, 297, 299, 304, 827, t. 
358 ; Calvinism of the Church of £b^ 
land in his time 369, 441, fi., 465, 4«, 
467 ; iii. 298. 

James (II.), i. 405, n. ; ii. 29, 44, 58, ib. n^S^ 
83, 432 ; his abdication, 433 ; iii. 6, 76. 

James (St.), Bishop of Jerusalem, i. 34& 

Jane (Dr. William), ii. 194, n. ; ansvm 
Dr. Wallis, 206, 207, 208 ; on the Athft- 
nasian Creed, 209, 283, 284. 

Jansenists, iii. 157. 

Jeanes (Henry), i. 349, 350 ; his treatiae 
against Jeremy Taylor, 351, 352, 35^ 
ii. 26. 

Jebb (Dr. John), iii. 264, 265, 266, 313, «• 

Jeffirey, L 104. 

Jegon (John), i. 132. 

Jenkin (Robert), iii. 405. 
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Jonkyns (William), ii. 6, /»., 63, 64, 
149. 

Jenyns (Soame), on the evidences of Chria- 
tianity, iii. 328 ; on the existence of evil, 
ib., 330 ; on the Scriptures, 331, 347. 

Jephson (Alexander), on primitive miracles, 
iii. 69. 

Jerome (St.)> i. 3, 34, 41, 44, 46, 66 ; on 
bishops, 86, 90, 93 »., 112, 116, 119, 
138, 169 ; on the orig^ of the distinc- 
tion between bishop and presbyter, 178, 
179, 183, 184, 186, 2: >, 264; censured 
for seeking to correct the current ver- 
sion of the Bible, 305 ; on the resurrec- 
tion of the body, 309, 330, 336 ; ii. 39, 
414, 417, 422,423; iu. 64. 

Jewel (Bishop), i. 40, ib. ft., 42 ; his apology 
for the Church of England, 43, 44 ; on 
the Eucharist, 46, 69; on the state of 
the Church, 77, 87» 169; on the real 
presence, 166 ; ii 23, 40, 66, 149, n, 

Joan (of Kent), i. 217. 

John (Pope), denied the future life, ii. 38. 

John (of Jerusalem), i. 41. 

Johnson (Francis), i. 216. 

Johnson (John), his 'Unbloody Sacrifice,* 
iii. 67, 68 ; refuted by Waterland, 69. 

Johnson (Dr. Samuel), i. 11 ; iii. 81, 197. 

Johnson (Samuel), his ' Julian,' ii. 46, 48, 
49, 60, 61, 64, 66, 67, 66, »., 82, 234. 

Johnstone (Dr.), his * life of Dr. Pair,* iii. 
341, n. 

Jonas (Justus), i. 26, n. 

Jones (Colonel), iii. 307, n. 

Jones (Jeremiah), on the canon of the New 
Testament, ii. 266, 266. 

Jones (John), his free disquisitions, iii. 
300, 301. 

Jones (William, of Nayland), iii. 306, 307, 
311,316,817,318; on the Trinity, 319. 

Jortin (Dr.), iii. 124, 277, 280 ; on the un- 
belief of the Jews, 281 ; on ecclesiastical 
history, 283, 284, 332. 

Josephus, i. 143, 144 ; his account of 
Christ, 406, 420; on the Jewish Sab- 
bath, 421 ; on the Pool of Bethesda, 
422, 424, 427 ; iii. 122, 193. 

Josias, i. 84. 

Julian (the Apostate), i. 460 ; on the mira- 
cles of Jesus, iii. 96, 278, 279, 396. 

Jonius (Francis), i. 93, n. 

Jurieu (M.), ii. 329. 
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Justinian, on the word bishop, i. 318 ; his 

code, iii. 6. 
Juvenal, L 424. 
Juxon (Archbishop), i. 278, n., 296, m. ; 

his character, 328, fi. ; ii. 69. 

Karnes (Lord), iii. 343. 

Kant, iii. 218. 

Keble (John), L 67 ; on Hooker's Calvin- 
ism, 70, fi. 

Keith (G^rge), on the Deism of Penn, 
300, 301, 302. 

Kempis (St. Thomas k), ii. 96 ; iii. 286. 

Ken (Bishop), ii. 68, 70 ; sermons on the 
death of Lady Mainard and on 'Daniel,' 
78. 

Kennet (Bishop), i. 269, m. ; his answer 
to Atterbury on Convocation, iii. 8 ; his 
answers to Hooper, 11, ». 

Kennicott (Dr.), iii. 316, n, 

Kett (Henry), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 342. 

Kettlewell (John), ii. 76, 80. 

Keysie (Daniel), iii. 344. 

Kidder (Bishop), against BeUarmine, ii. 42, 
43 ; killed by a storm, 82 ; ejected by the 
act of uniformity, his * Demonstration of 
the Messias,' 116, 117-120 ; on Jewish 
genealogies, 121, m. ; on the Pentateuch, 
122, 123, 160, 283, 286, 393 ; hit Boyle 
Lectures, ii. 100. 

KiflSn (W.), ii. 312. 

King (Archbishop), i. 108, 197, »., 278, »., 
282, f)., 297, If., 328 ; ii. 326, 362 ; his 
sermon on Predestination, 372; on the 
origin of evil, iii. 109, 126, 127, n., 140. 

King (Lord Chancellor), iii. 409. 

Kippis (Dr.), ui. 246. 

Kitchin (Bishop), i. 39, n, 

Knewstubs (Mr.), i. 109. 

Knott (the Jesuit), ccmtroversy with Chil- 
lingworth, i. 376-381. 

Knox (John), i. 42, 76, 87, 88, 217 ; iii. 
327, n. 

Laoordaire (P^), i. 463, n. 

Lactantius, i. 61, 412, 424 ; ii. 321, 329, 

402 ; a weak-brained father, 441, 448 • 

iii. 19, 67. 
Laertius (Diogenes), i. 411. 
Lake (Arthur), i. 466. 
Lake (Bishop), ii. 68. 
Lambert (John), i. 160. 
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LaunbethiiU, L lOd. 

f^wt^KA, oo the diTinitT of Cluui, ii. 274. 

Lamptiigli (Aicfalitdiop), iL 28S. 

Laaej (Beojunin), L 282, m^ 297, a^ 409. m. 

iMoej (Bialiop), iL Gft, 73. 

Iiui§^ (John), L 205, m. 

Lftidner (I>r.X«t2iaiiid), on the nrirmrffw, 
ii. 416 ; his defence of Quistiaiuty, 431 ; 
oothe Logoa, iiL 235, 238, 239, 245,260. 

Lathorp (John), L 218. 

Latimer (Bishop), oo the Fftthen, L 29 ; 
his theology, 30, 33, 46, 50, 131, n^ 303 : 
iL 77 ; iiL 90. 

LatitndinarianA, L 368, 369, 410, n. ; iiL 
273. 

Land (Archbishop), L 128, 131, n., 136, 
157 ; hiB writingB, 168, 169 ; his * Con- 
ference with Fisher the Jesuit,* ib., 170, 
171, 172, 174, 180, 187, 191 ; conference 
of the Chnrch leaders opposed to, 196, 
197, 199, 205, »., 206, »., 211, 238, 239, 
260, 266, 278, 296, 297, 298, 303, 306, n., 
828, ib. M., 329, 334, 348, 353, 355 ; his 
patronage of John Hales, 370, 372, 375, 
466 ; iL 5, 25, 140, 141, 234, 433; iiL 369. 

Lanrenoe (Archbishop), L 33, m.. Ill, n. 

Law (Bishop), iii. 313, »., 315, 355. 

Law (William), answers Hoadly, iiL 40- 
45, 89 ; on the ' Fable of the Bees,' 91 ; 
against Tindal, 92, 93; on space, 109, 
285, 398. 

Lawson (George), L 409, n. 

I^awson (Mistress), L 80, n. 

Lawson (Thoma^' ^* ^^' 

Le Clerc (John), vindicates 'The Naked 
Gospel,' iL 199, 260 ; on the fulfilment 
of Scripture, 393, 434, 439. 

Leibnitz, on Tolxmd, ii. 260 ; modem op- 
timism, 352, 355; correspondence with 
Clarke, iiL 114, 115, 174, 320. 

Leighton (Alexander), his *Zion*s Plea 
against Prelacy,' L 73, 145. 

Leighton (Archbishop), iL 88-97. 

Leland (Dr. John), i. 441; against Tin- 
dal, ii. 459, 461, iii, 183 ; on Hume, 217. 

Leng (Bishop), his Boyle Lectures, iii. 1 19. 

Lontulus, ii. 383, 887. 

Leo, collection of Laws, iii. 5. 

Leo X., iii. 316. 

Leonas, ii. 199. 

Leontius (Bishop of Magnesia), i. 188. 

Leslie (Charles), ii. 75, 82 ; defends Pro- 
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tfstamism. 83, S^, w.. Ill, a.; his 'S 
and Easy Method with the Deiat%* 
229, 230; lefates the Umtariaos, 
232 ; prores TiDotaan to be an Ati 
and a Deist, 233 ; against the Qnl 
303,304; against occasiaoal cooloa 
317, 318, 331. 

Ley (John), L 206, m. 

Libanins, iL 49. 

Liberins (Pope), iL 32, 38. 

Libertines, L 230, 253, 271. 276. 

Li^tfoot (Dr.), L 127, 205, 282, ii^ 30( 

Lillipatians, iiL 148. 

Limborch, iL 260. 

Lindsey (Theophilos), iii. 254, 264, * 
266, 313, M. 

Linford (Dr.), against Bellarmine, iL 4 

Linns (St), L 346. 

Lirinensis (Vincentias), L 27, 44 ; antiqa 
and Scripture, 146, 149 ; iL 40. 

Littleton (Sir George), on the conTcni 
of St, Paul, iiL 167. 

Livy, iii. 193. 

Uoyd (Bishop of St. Asaph), on Fi] 
supremacy, iL 34, 68, 99, ii., 283, a. 

Uoyd (Bishop of Norwich), iL 68, 99, i 
ordained Whiston, iiL 141. 

Lloyd (Hugh), i. 297, «. 

Lobb (Theophilus), iL 395. 

Locke (John), on innate ideas, L 452; * 
the reasonableness of Christianity, 4& 
on faith, 454 ; on the Atonement, 4i 
459; on the Scriptures, 461, 463; iL IS 
on the human understanding, 184, l& 
186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 195, 219, 2) 
239 ; his controversy with StillingflM 
248, 249, 250, 260 ; on the Act of Tolt 
ration, 279, 280, 281 ; against tl 
Church of Rome, 282, 295, 347, 360, 36 
370, 371, 373, 375, 379, 453, 460; m. J 
4, 191, 197, 198, 257, 284, 325. 

LoftuB (Archbishop), L 62, ». 

Ijombertus, i. 32. 

Long (Thomas), answers the 'Kak< 
Gospel,' ii. 200, ft. 

Love (Family of), i. 92, 95 ; most malign 
of the sects, 234, 235, 237, 238. 

Lowman (Dr. Moses), iii. 166, 166, ii.,8 
240. 

Lowth (Bishop), iii. 349. 

Lowth (William), iii. 405. 

Lucan, ii. 380, 387. 
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Lucian, on purification, iii. 51, 67, 318. 

Lucretius, i. 423; iii. 101. 

Lucy (Bishop), i. 328, n. ; against Hobbes, 
409, n. ; ii. 68. 

Luther (Martin), visited by our Refor- 
mers, L 2, 25, fi., 91 ; on the Church, 
115, 117, 118, 175, 222, 233, w., 247, 
248, 250; the devil appeared to, 275, 
276, ft., 369 ; iii. 291, 316, 322. 

Lutherans, i. 117. 

Macaulay (Lord), i. 405, n. ; ii. 1, fi., 29, 
ft. ; on ' The Hind and Panther,' 44 ; on 
Bancroft'sbad English, 68, 71 ; on Bishop 
Fowler, 130 ; on Bishop Burnet, 147, ft. 

Maccabrous (Judas), i. 123. 

McGill (Dr.), iii. 326, 327, ib. fi. 

Machiavelli, iii. 85. 

Alacknight (Dr. James), iii. 825. 

Macrobius, iii. 95. 

Madan (Martin), iii. 406. 

Madox (Bishop), iii. 224, 248. 

Magnus, (Albertus), iii. 109. 

Magus (Simon), ii. 390. 

Mahomet, i. 436 ; iii. 340. 

Mahometans, iii. 314. 

Maimonides, iii. 62. 

Mainwaring, ii. 50, 63. 

Malcbranche, his theology, u. 271 ; iii. 185. 

Mallet (David), iii. 197. 

Mallet (Mrs.), iii. 197. 

Malpighi, iii. 99. 

Manchester (Duke of), i. 402 ; ii. 3. 

Mandeville (Dr.), his * Fable of the Bees,' 
ii. 365; defended vice, 366; iii SJ, 92,143. 

Manetho, ii. 140. 

^langey (Thomas), answers Toland*s *Na- 
zarenus,' u. 257, 258, 259. 

Manichees (the), i. 374. 

Manton (Thomas), offered a deanery, i. 
282, ib. ft., 466 ; ii. 15. 

Manwaring (Dr.), i. 196, ib. ft., 278. 

MarcellinuB (Ammianus), ii. 8, 38 ; iii. 279. 

Marforius, i. 103. 

Maris (Bishop of Chalcedon), ii. 47. 

Markham (Archbishop), iii. 348. 

Marprelate (Martin), his tracts, i. 72 ; iii. 
699, ft. 

Marshall (Dr.), translator of Cyprian, iii. 
64. 

Marshall (Stephen), i. 180, 205, fi. ; on 
infant baptism, 221, 229, 232, 233, ft., 322. 



Martel (Charles), i. 145. 

Martial (St.), i. 164. 

Martin (Junior), i. 101, 102. 

Martinists, L 100, 104, 107. 

Martyr (Justin), on the Sabbath, i 135, 

137, 181, 221, 223, 227, 247, 319; on the 

millflnariaTiiBm of first Christians, 339, 

406, 425 ; on the salvation of the heathen, 

ii. 158, 163, 197 ; on Plato, 199, 242, 

411 ; liL 15, 25, 65, 66 ; on expounding 

Scripture, 67, 351. 
Martyr (Peter), i. 40, 48, 93, n. ; on 

the Sabbath, 133, 142, 152, 209; iii. 

195. 
Marvell (Andrew), i. 405, ft. 
Mary (Queen), 1. 39, 51, 71, 80, ft., 84, 

161, 273 ; iii. 309. 
MaskeU (William), i. 71, w., 77, ft., 105. 
Mason (Francis), L 467; ii. 21, 82, 138. 
Mason (John), i. 243, ft. 
Massillon, i. 463, ft. 
Matthews (Archbishop), i. 80, ft., 108, ft., 

109, 112, 328. 
Maud, ii. 67. 

Maurice (Rev. H.), i. 242. 
Maurice (Professor), on Hobbes's doctrine 

concerning &dth, i. 392, iiL {pre/,) v., 

198, ft., 395. 
Maximilian (Emperor), i. 235. 
Mead (Matthew), ii. 313. 
Mede (Joseph), on sacrifices and altars, i. 

167, 168; reckoned a Puritan, ib. ft., 

244 ; iii. 59, 376. 
Meggot (Dean of Winchester), ii. 283, ft. 
Melancthon, i. 15, 22, ft., 29, 91, 146. 
Melissus, i. 414. 
Melville (Andrew), on Church authority, 

ii. 6. 
Mercury, i. 427. 
Metatron (the angel), iii. 262. 
Methodists, iii. 185, 249, 285, 292, 295, 

300, 313, ft., 318, 394. 
Methodius, on the Trinity, iii. 25. 
Mew (Bishop), ii. 99, 283, ft., 284. 
Mezeray, ii. 41. 

Middleton (Bishop), i. 79, ft., 80, fi. 
Middleton (Dr. Conyers), iii. 60, 61 ; on 

the Mosaic accoimt of Fall, 62; on mira* 

culous powers, 68-72, 121, 124, 278, 279» 

290, 317^ 395. 
Milboum (L.), ii. 274. 
Milner (John), iii. 407. 
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Milton (John), i. 139, «., 140 ; on Epis- 
copacy, 188, 189, 190; his * Apology 
for Smectymnuufl,' ib. ; his writings, 
191, 192; an Arian, 193; on the Sab- 
bath, 194; advocates polygamy, 196; 
a millenarian, 244 ; ii. 251, 252 ; sent to 
perdition by Dr. Evans, 433. 

Moderates, iii. 321, 322, n., 323, 324, 325, 
326, 327, n. 

Molesworth (Sir 'William), i. 386, n. 

Monarchy Men (the Fifth), L 243, 244, 
259, M. 

Monboddo (Lord), iii. 337. 

Monk (Nicholas), i. 297, n. 

Montagu (RachaTd, Bishop of Chichester), 
his ' Diatribes,' i. 146, n. ; defence of the 
Church of England, 151 ; his Appello 
Csesarem, ib., 152, 153, 154 ; Conference 
at York House on his works, 155 ; on 
justification, 156 ; against the sacrifice 
of the mass, 165, ib. »f., 170, 299, 355. 

Montague (Dr., Master of Trinity), ii. 283. 

Montague (James, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), i. 108, «., 119. 

Montanus, i. 336. 

Mordecai (Ben), iii. 262. 

Moore (Archbishop), iii. 348, n. 

Moore (Bishop), ii. 148, ib. n. ; iii. 21. 

Moravians, iii. 285, n., 290. 

More (Hannah), iii. 347. 

More (Dr. Henry), i. 410, n. ; his works, 
416 ; on reason, ib. ; his antidote against 
Atheism, 417> 418; on the immortality 
of the soul, 419; on the mystery of 
godliness, ib. ; mystery defined, 420 ; 
denies the identity of Plato's trinity 
-with that of Scripture, ib., 421, 466 ; iii. 
215 ; believed in apparitions, ii 170 ; on 
the pre - existence of souls, 171 ; a 
Platonist, 271, 373; iii. 14. 

More (Sir Thomas), his ' Supplication of 
Souls,' L 5, 6. 

Morgan (Thomas), Dissenting minister, his 
'Moral Philosopher,' iii. 159, 160, 161; 
on inspiration, 162 ; on positive religion, 
163, 164 ; answered by Leland and 
Chapman, 166, n, 

Morinus, ii. 33, 34. 

Morley (Bishop), i. 282, «., 297, »., 327, ».; 
agaiuBt Bishop Bury, ii. 267. 

Morres (Robert), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 
343. 



Morris (James), iii. 297, «. 

Morton (Bishop), charges Montague with 
contradicting the XXXIX Articles, i. 
156, 156, 165, 166, 198, 278, w., 279, 
297, ib. ». ; his * Catholic Appeal,* 
and * Institution of the Sacrament,' ib. ; 
on the word ' mass,' 296. 

Mothe (La), on inspiration, ii. 322 ; against 
Clarke, 323. 

Moulin (Peter du), the visitation of the 
devil at Mascon, i. 276 ; ii. 165. 

Muggleton (Lodowick), L 241, 242; on 
the personality of God, ib. ; on the 
right devil, 243, 353 ; u. 233, 289. 

Muggletonians, i. 241, 242, n. 

Nash (Thomas), L 102, 103. 

Nazianzen (Gregory), L 169 ; on baptism^ 

221,226,228,320; iii. 284. 
Neal (Daniel), i. 39, n., 50, 105 ; on pro- 

phesyings, 112, n., 197, n. ; ii. 186. 
Nelson (Robert), iii. 28. 
Neo-Platonists, iii. 144, 261. 
Nestorius, i. 373. 
Neve (Dr. Timothy), Bampton Lecturer, 

iii. 339. 
Newcomen (Matthew), i. 180, 282, n. 
Newman (Dr. J.^ H.), i. (jtref,) vi. ; iL 

29, n. 
Newton (Sir Isaac), on the prophedos of 

Daniel and St. John, ii. 191 ; on the 

Trinitarian texts, 192, 195, 357, 391 ; iii 

14, 95, 98, 114, 316, 317-320, 332, 

336. 
Newton (Bishop), iii. 332 ; on prophedea, 

333, 849. 
Neyle (Bishop), i. 149, m., 298; ii. 

45, n. 
Nicholas (of Antioch), i. 336. 
Nicholas (Henry), i. 235 ; his strange 

dream, 236, 237, 238, 241, 420. 
NichoUs (William), refutes the 'Naked 

Gospel,' ii. 200, w. 
Nichols (Jonas), i. 106. 
Nicholson (Bishop), i. 328, n. 
Norris (John), wrote against Locke, ii 

190, n. ; against Toland, 246 ; his theology, 

271, 272. 
Novatian, iii. 16. 
Nowel (Dr. Thomas), iii. 297. 
Nowell (Dean), i. 167. 
Nye (PhiUp), i. 212, 213, n. 
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Nye (Stephen), on the canon of Scripture 
ii. 253. 

Olde (Dr. John), L 465. 

Olivers (Thomas), iii. 299, ib. n. 

Optatus, i. 320. 

Orange (Prince of), ii. 69, 60. 

Origen, i. 169, 224, 227, 301, 306; baptiz- 
ing of infants rests on his authority, 
339,407, 410, w.,447;ii. 132, 153, 163, 169, 
172, 173, 243; calls Hennas a pastor in- 
spired, 264, 256, 378, 379; against Cel- 
sus, 402 ; on miracles of Jesus, 405, 414 ; 
iii. 18, 19, 22; Christian's power over 
devils, 67, 130, 261, 390. 

Osbaldiston (Bishop), iii. 281. 

Osseni, a sect that refused to worship 
towards the east, i. 336. 

Oswald (Dr. James), his appeal to common 
sense, iii. 324. 

Outram (Dr. William), on the sacrifice of 
airist, ii. 158, 159, 160, 201, 219, 220. 

Overall (Bishop), i. 108, w., 113, w. ; his 

* Convocation Book,* 120, 124, 164, «. ; 
ii. CI. 

Overton (Bishop), i. 80, «. 

Ovid, i. 444, n., 448 ; on sacrifice, ii. 440 ; 

iii. 62, 208, 267. 
Owen (Dr. Henry), his Boyle Lectures, iii. 

124, w., 332-336. 
Owen (John), i. 264 ; his * Display of 

Arminianism,* 266, 258, 259, 278, 

305; against Stillingfleet, ii. 18 ; his 

* Vindication of Nonconformists,* 20, 21, 
318; on Walton's Polyglott, 322; on 
forgiveness, 331. 

Owen (Morgan), i. 278, ». 

Paccominitanus (Baltazar), i. 222, 225. 

Pacianus, iL 36. 

Ttuy (Deborah), i. 367, n, 

Pacy (Elizabeth), i. 367, n, 

Pagitt (Ephraim), his ' Heresiography,' i. 

234 ; ii. 84. 
Paine (Thomas), iii. 263, 354. 
Paley (Dr. William), on miracles, iii. 216, 

313, rt.f 328, 349 ; on subscription, 355 ; 

his * Moral Philosophy,' 356 ; on the 

' Evidences of Christianity,' 357 ; his 

* Natural Theology,' 360. 

Palmer (Herbert), i. 29, m., 97, »., 206, fi. ; 
u. 124, n. 



Palmer (William), i. 29, ». 

Panthous, i. 447. 

Papias, i. 189 ; a Millenarian, 339 ; ii. 12. 

Parermeneutae, i. 336. 

Paris (Abb6), iii. 157, 209, 216, 359. 

Parker (Archbishop), i. 12, «., 40, 41 ; cor- 
respondence with Calvin, 42, 43, 47, 80, 
112, fi., 126,297; iii. 366. 

Parker (Bishop), against Hobbes,!. 405, ib. 
fi., 406, 407 ; ii. 9, 10 ; against toleration, 
11,32; iii. 6. 

Parker (William), iii. 69, n. 

Parkhurst (Bishop), i. 40-43. 

Parmenides, i. 414. 

Parr (Richard), i. 278, «. 

Parr (Dr. Samuel), iii. 341, 344, 349. 

Pascalis n. (Pope), L 332. 

Pasquill (CamaUero) i. 102, 103, 105. 

Paterson (James), against Toland, ii, 269. 

Patrick (Bishop), i. 426; his * Friendly De- 
bate,' ii 15, 16, 34; on antiquity, 37, 
123 ; his ' Mensa Mystica,* 127, 135, 149, 
194, 283, 284 ; iii. 219. 

Patroclus, i. 128. 

Patten (Dr.), iii. 316, w., 317, «., 334, n, 

Pattison (Mark), i. 467. 

Paul III. (Pope), i. 331. 

Paula (Lady), i. 138. 

Paulidani, i. 336. 

Paulinus (Patriarch of Aquilegia), i. 141. 

Payne (Dr.), against Bellarmine, ii. 39, 40. 

Pearce (Bi^op), against Woolston, ii. 424, 
425, 431 ; iii. 277 ; on reveUtion, 280. 

Pearson (Bishop), i. 282, #i., 295 ; his theo- 
logy, 307, 309 ; iii. 416 ; his definition of 
faith, i. 366, 392, 421 ; on the Trinity, 
iii. 26, 228, 235. 

Peckham (Archbishop), i. 142. 

Pegasus, i. 400. 

Pelagians, i. 16, 158, 217, 224, 341. 

Pelagius, i. 16, 163, 227 ; iii. 290, 320. 

Pelasgi, i. 144. 

Pelusiota (Isidore), i. 374. 

Penn (William), his theology, ii. 288 ; on 
satisfaction for fdn, 289, » . ; his * Sandy 
Foundation Shaken,* 302. 

Penry (John), i. 82, 83, 84, 86, 102, 106. 

Percy (Bishop), iii. 313, n. 

Perkins (William), i. 134, 167, 261. 

Peme (Dr. Andrew), i. 80, n., 205, n. 

Perrinchief (Dr.), a * Discourse on Tolera- 
tion,' ii. 7, 8, 9, M. 
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Perron (Cardinal), i. 120. 

Peny (Rev. George G.), i. 297, «., 467 ; 

iii. 301, If. 
Perseus, t 400. 
Petavius, iL 166, 202, 205 ; on the Nicene 

faith, 267 ; iii. 350. 
Peterborough (Duchess of), t 279. 
Philadelphus (Ptolemy), ii. 140. 
Fhilalethes, iii. 159, 161, 162, 163, 164. 
Philautus, L 408, 409. 
Philo (Judffius), i. 97, 406, 416; u. 85, 

139 ; iii. 22, 205, 206, 207, 304. 
Philpot (Archdeacon), i. 33 ; his writings, 

35 ; on transubstantiation, 36, 91, 217. 
Phlegon, i. 406. 
PhoBnidadS, i. 423. 
Photius, I 229, 313. 
Pierce (Bishop), advocates the 'Book of 

Sports,' i. 139, fi., 278, ib. n., 282, m., 

328,11. 
Pierce (James), iii. 226, 227, 228 ; on the 

Atonement, 229, 231, ib. i?. 
Pike (William), against Hobbes, i. 408. 
PilMngton (Bishop), i. 42, 43. 
Pilloniftre (M. de la), iii. 37. 
Pinners' Hall, ii. 314 ; iii. 396. 
Pisos, i 409. 
Pitt (WilHam), iii. 184. 
Plato, L 97, 240, 364, 402, 411, 415, 416; 

his trinity, 420, 428 ; on being like God, 

447, 460 ; on the Spirit, ii. 86, 132, 139, 

165, 199, 232, 290, 292 ; on the soul, 322, 

351, 352, 366, 393, 424, 460 ; on sacrifice, 

iii. 51, 83, 113, 200, 307. 
Platonists, i. 246, 266, 368, 399, 402, 410, 

416, 421, 426, 431, 438, 440, 466 ; iii. 

144, 360. 
Pli^y, i, 316, 372; denied the power of 

Gbd to raise the dead, 468 ; ii. 5, 69. 
Plotinus, i. 416, 417, 427, 460; u. 199, 

271, 290; iii. 186,218,261. 
Plutarch, i. 411-412, 424, 427; on super- 
stition, 429, 460 ; ii. 380 ; iii. 148. 
Pocklington (John), his * Altare Christia- 

num,' i. 164, 166. 
Pocock (Dr. Edward), i. 306, «., 466. 
Pococke (Dr.), the traveller, iii. 151. 
Polo (Cardinal), i. 331 
Polybius, i. 424. 
Polycarp, i. 179, 189, 229; Bishop of 

Smyrna, 313, 314, 319, 346; ii. 266; his 

EpisUc8,391; iii. 17. 



Polycrates, Timothy, the first bishop, L 
313. 

Pompey, ii 427. 

Ponet (Bishop), i. 29, n, ; on the Eocharistt 
302 ; iii 59, 298. 

Pool (Matthew), L 466. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iL 352, 357, fi. ; iii. 
189, 273, 318. 

Pordage (Dr.), L 240, n. 

Porphyry, i. 460, ii. 139, 425 ; iiL 450. 

Porteus (Bishop), iii. 313, n., 347-9. 

Postumius, the dictator, L 144. 

Potter (Archbishop), ii. 414; iii. 72; on 
Episcopacy, 73 ; on scepticism and infi- 
deUty, 74 ; his death, 273. 

Potter (Christopher), 1. 206, n., 876. 

Powell (Vavasour), L 234. 

Powell pr. William), iii. 310. 

Pratt (Dr.), Trinity CoUege, Dublin, ii. 
379. 

Prdatists, i. 312. 

Presbyterians, L 84, 84, 123, 124, 136, 180, 
213, 214, 216, 217, 222 ; tolerated under 
Cromwell, 234, 238, 256 ; on the punish- 
ment of heretics, 260, 266 ; rejected the 
changes proposed by IJssher^s party, 
in 1662, 282 ; at the Savoy Conference, 
283, 296, 306, m., 312, 313, 314, 315, 
316, 317, 318, 319, 322, 324 ; their theory 
of Church and State, 326, 327, n^ 334 
349, 353, 388, 410, n. 

Preston (Dr.), an advocate of free grace, L 
261. 

Price (Bichard), iii. 266; his theology, 
267 ; on the importance of Christianity, 
268 ; on the general agreement of Chris- 
tians, 259, 260. 

Prideaux (Bishop), i. 196, 197, fi., 198, 27S, 
n., 279. 

Prideaux (Humphrey), iii. 407. 

Priestley (Joseph), iii. 266 ; on the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, 260 ; on the ^Til- 
ings of the Apostolical Fathers, 261, 
262; on the Evidences of Christianity, 
263 ; on inspiration, 264, 269, 349, 3^0. 

Prime (Dr. John), * On the Sacraments,' i. 
466. 

Proclians, i. 336. 

Proclus, i. 460. 

Procopius, ii. 67. 

Proserpine, i. 144. 

Protagoras, i. 411, 414. 
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ProtagoreanB, i. 411. 

Prynne (William), i. 126, «., 126, «. ; 
against Arminiunisni, 148, 149; his 
* Unbiahopping of Timothy and Titus,* 
186, 187; on Ck)8in*s book of devotions, 
298, 366 ; ii. 81. 

Pulton (Jesuit), iL 144. 

Puritans, i. 30, 32; rise of the, 48-70; 
called the visible Church, the body of 
Christ, 90 ; Archbishop Whitgif t called 
a Puritan, 163; iii 367. 

Puscy (Dr.), i. 26, »., 467. 

Pygmalion, i. 87. 

I^rle (Thomas), iii 404. 

Pyrodos, ii. 182. 

Pyrrho, i. 412. 

Pythagoras, i. 363 ; ii. 232, 292, 424. 

P^'thagoreans, iii. 144. 

Quakers, i. 238, 243, 264, 388 ; ii. 286-303 ; 

John Bunyan against the Quakers, 307 ; 

iii. 185, 277, 314. 
Quintilian, iii. 130. 

Rainbow (Bishop), ii. 24, n. 

llainolds (Dr. John), 1. 67, fi., 109 ; his 
suggestions at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, 110, HI, It., 112; his learning, 
113, »., 131, 186. 

Ralpho, i. 276. 

Randolph (Archdeacon), iii. 308, n.; on 
Blackbume's * Confessional,' 311, 366; 
answer to * Christianity not founded on 
Argument^ and to Bishop Clayton's 
•Essay on Spirit,* 407. 

Ranters, i. 276. 

Ravis (Bishop), L 108, »., 113, ft. 

Ray (John), naturalist, ii. 272, 273. 

Rcdi, iii. 99. 

Reeve (John), L 242. 

Reformers, limited their creed to what was 
taught in the canonical writing, 1. 2, 
6, 11, 13, 17, 29, 32, 34, 36, 41, 46, 47 ; 
on the Royal supremacy, 48, 62, 67, 69, 
74, 76, 77, «., 87 ; on the right of the 
king to make laws for the Qiurch, 88, 
91, 111,117, 131, ft.; followed Melanc- 
thon and the Augsburg Confession, 146 ; 
on the position of the communion table, 
168, 166, 176, 177, 182, 199, 202, n., 248, 
303, 326, 369, 370, 409, 432. 

Roid (Dr. Thomas), iii. 324, ib. n. 



Renan, (M.) ii. 267. 

Resbury (Dr.), on the visible Church, ii. 
36 ; against Bellarmine, 42. 

Resnel (Abb6 de), ii. 366, 367, n, 

Reynolds (Bishop), a member of the West- 
minster Assembly, i. 206 ; offered a 
bishopric, 282, 282, ft., 297, ft., 327, fi. ; 
his moderation, 328, n, 

Ribadeneira, iii. 216. 

Rich (Lord), i. 76, ft. 

Richards (G^rge), Bampton Lecturer, iii. 
346. 

Richardson (John), on the canon of the 
Scripture, ii. 264, 266. 

Richardson (Samuel), i. 233, ft. 

Ridley (Bishop), his theology, i. 27; on 
the Eucharist, 28, 30, 33, 39, ft., 62, 84, 
91, 160-161 ; order for removing altars, 
162, 303 ; burned, ii. 77. 

Ridley (Gloucester), iii. 30, 213, ft. 

Ritter, on Lord Bacon's religion, i. 96. 

Rivet, i. 224. 

Roberts (William), i. 278, ib. ft., 296, ft. 

Robertson (Frederick), his sermons com- 
pared to Whichcot's, i. 439, ft. 

Robertson (Dr. William), iii. 325. 

Robinson (Bishop), iii. 27. 

Robinson (Henry), i 108, ft. 

Robinson (Robert), of Cambridge, iii. 
264. 

Rogers (Dr. John), iii. 404. 

Rog^ers (Thomas), iii. 92. 

Romaine (William), iii. 346. 

Roper (Dr. John), iii. 123, fi. 

Ross (Alexander), i. 408, ib. ft. 

Rotherham (Archdeacon), on Blackbume's 
* Confessional,' iii. 310; on the Athana- 
sian Creed, 407. 

Rouse (Mr.), against Arminianism, i. 149, 
ft. 

Rowe (Mr.), his academy, iii. 224. 

Rudd (Bishop), i. 108, ft., 112. 

Ruffinus, i. 44, 224 ; called Jerome heretic, 
330 ; on original sin,ii. 166. 

Rundle (Bishop), iii. 20, 79, 170, ib. n. 

RussoU (Lord), ii. 46. 

Rust (Bishop), i. 466 ; ii. 170. 

Rutherford (Samuel), against the ' Liberty 
of Prophesying,* i. 363-361. 

Rutherforth (Dr. Thomas), on subscrip- 
tion, iii. 310. 

Rutter (Samuel), i. 297, ft. 
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Babba (St. Julian), ii. 49. 
Sabellians, iii. 227. 
SabcUiufl, ui. 228. 

Sacheverolly against occasional conf onnity, 
ii. 317, 374 ; his sermon at St. Paul's, iii. 
12, 87, 223, 226. 
Sacramentarians, i 217. 
Saloot {aiioi Gapon Bishop), i. 39, n. 
Sales (St. Francis de), ii. 96. 
Sallust, i. 446. 
Salters' Hall, iii. 280. 
Saltmarsh (John), on free grace, 1. 261, 

253. 
Sampson (Bean of Christ Church), i. 47, 

83. 
Sancn^ (Archbishop), i. 120, 296, n. ; ii. 
61, 68; his sermon at the first conse- 
cration of bishops after the Restoration, 
68-70. 
Sandeman (Robert), iiL 323, m. 
Sanderson (Bishop), on Whitgift and 
Hooker bcdng called Puritans, i. 162-3, 
fi., 198, 282, fi., 297, »., 306, ft. ; at the 
Savoy Conference, 309, m., 310, ». ; on 
the Fourth Commandment, 310, n. ; on 
the civil ruler, 311, 349. 
Sandius, iL 202, 217, 267, 268; iii. 260. 
Sandys (Archbishop), i. 42; iii. 416; ob- 
jects to the vestments, i. 43, 74, n, ; on 
the condition of the Church, 77, n. 
Saravia, L 87. 
Savile (Sir Henry), i. 206. 
Say (Lord), i. 166. 
Scaliger, i. 406 ; iL 443. 
Scambler (Bishop), i. 42, 43, 73, n. 
Scargill (Daniel), against Hobbes, i. 409, n. 
Schleiermachcr, ii. 97. 
Scory (Bishop), i. 40 ; iii. 366. 
Heotaman, a writer in the, on a criticism of 

Bishop Chandler, iii. 416. 
Scott (Dr. John), against Bellarmine, ii. 
40, 166 ; on rational religion, 167, 168, 
194,283; iii 397. 
Scott (Sir Walter), ii. 44. 
Scotus (John), i, 163. 
Scribonia, ii. 384. 
Scudder (Henry), i. 206. 
Scylla, i, 168. 

Seaman (Lazarus), i. 205, n. ; ii. 149. 
Seeker (Archbishop), iii. 170, «., 220, 236. 
247, 274; his theology, 276; on the 
Chuith Crttochism. 276, 313, «. 



Seed (Jeremiah), iii. 30, 411. 

Seekers, i. 271, 276. 

Selden (John), on tithes, i. 143, 144, 145; 

his recantation, ib. «., 146, 306, 
SeUon (Walter), iii. 297. 
Sempil (Sir James), his treatiae on tithes, 

i. 146, 146. 
Seneca, i. 422, 447, 448, 468, 460 ; iL 296; 
on the divinity of reason, 337 ; on pro- 
pitiating the gods, iiL 112, 149. 
Sennertus, ii. 172. 

Shaftesbury (Earl of), i. 351 ; iiL 416 ; 
his Preface to Whichcot's sermons, i. 
431-433; called a Deist, ii. S42, 369, 
w. ; answered by Brown, 360-362 ; by 
BiJguy, 362-366 ; by Bishop Berkeley, 
367; iu. 73, 88, 116, 119, 120, 136, 143, 
148, 149, 200, 262. 
Shafto (Mr.), against Hobbea, i. 409, n. 
Sharp (Archbishop of York), L m. 243 ; on 
the truth of Christianity, 113-116, 194, 
iii. 16. 
Sharp (Archbishop of St. Andrews), iL 97. 
Sharrock (Dr.), against Hobbes, L 409, «. 
Sheldon (Archbishop), L 282, 282, »., 283; 
297, n., 327, »., 409,439 ; promotes the in- 
tolerant clergy, ii. 9-11, 97 ; iiL 2, 
Shepherd (Dr. Richard), Bampton Lec- 
turer, iii. 342. 
Sherlock (Bishop), ii. 412 ; his * Trial of the 
Witnesses,' 428 ; on ' Christianity as old 
as Creation,' 431-434, 439, 463 ; iii. 34 ; 
against Hoadly, 41, 43; on the Test 
Act, 44, 46 ; controversy with Middle- 
ton, 69, 80-82, 87, 166, 348, 386. 
Sherlock (Dr. William), on the Catholic 
Church, ii. 36 ; on the rule of faith, 43; his 
* Case of Resistance.' 64, 61-66 ; on the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, 164-156 ; on 
the Trinity, 203, 209, 210, 212, 216, 217, 
218; his doctrine condemned by the 
University of Oxford, 221, 222, 327, 330, 
273. 
Shower (Sir B.), iii. 2, n. 
Sibbs (Dr.), i. 261, 466. 
Sibthorp (Dr.), on the Lord's I>ay, i. 196, 

ib. n. ; ii. 50, 63. 
Siculus (Diodorus), i. 313 ; iii. 62, 209. 
Silvius, iii. 87. 
Simeon (Charles), iii. 347. 
Simmias, ii. 334. 
Simon (Jiilos), ii. 355, «. 
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Simon (P6re), ii. 322. 

Siniplicius, i. 428, 429 ; ii. 165. 

SimBon (Professor), iii. 320, 321, 322, ft. 

Sirmond, ii. 165. 

Skeats (H. S.), ii. 320, n. 

Skelton (Philip), iiL 405. 

Skinner (Biahop), L 197, t., 278, ib. »., 
297, w. 

Sleidan (John), i. 232. 

Smalbroke (Bishop), u. 408 ; his answer to 
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** Mr. Hunt is a Tory fearless thinker, an accomplished theological scholar, and an 
astute controversialist. His essays are well worth preserration in a colkcted form.**— 
Briiuh Quarterly Review. 

<* We know of no volnme where the reader will find an equal mass of trastworthy 
information bearing on the more prominent religions movements of our time.** — Ex^mmer. 

** Kemarkable for boldness in dealing with the great religious questions of the day, 
careful research, fidmess of judgment, and keen analytical power." — StamtUird, 
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minds in our day.*' — Scoieman, 
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Mr. Hunt g^ves sufficient proof that he has read much on the subject, and spared no 
pains to apprehend its bearings. He has traversed a wide field, scattering his materials 

over it with a liberal hand He is no common-place writer ; his book is well 

fitted to stimulate and enh'ghten the minds of those who are desirous to be introduvt>d 
into the illustrious company of thinkers who have pondered over the profound problem 
of being." — Athertounu 

" The Curate of St. Ives has redeemed the credit of his order. The Church of Kome 
has awarded him its most distinguished honour of the Index, in. company with 
Dr. Pusey, and the author of Ecee Homo! and we think he is fkirlv entitled to the 
distinction from the ability, the patience, and the honesty with whidi bo has conducted 
the investigation that he felt called to enter upon. In the straightforward and attractire 
preface, he explains how he came to undertake the task of resolving the great roligioos 
question of the day, and how he gradually awoke to the magnitude of the work he had 
sot himself. .... Mr. Hunt is quite aware of the danger he incurs by hia appeal to 
reason in these matters, but he is one of the few people who see that there is reaUy no 
help for it, that a man must use his reason, if it is only for the purpose of making up 
his mind that he won't. In language that frequently rises into eloquence, he maintainfl 
the supremacy of the much-abused faculty, and ne commends the outcome of his 
patient labour to the sympathies of those who feel the necessities of the age and 
appreciate the value of truthful inquiry.*' — Spectator, 
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